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THE HOME RULE PROBLEM, 


In the political world Home Rule means negotiable ballast. ‘‘ In the 
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eee Ae = ere. STOMACH. — “ After 
two-and-a-hal rs from severe headache 


, ond Geastene and after 
feaiee any benefit, maar raat to ai to ty your FRUIT 
yur and before I t feished one bottie I found it doing ms a 


spent deal 
to my’asual health ; and others I kaow that have tried it have not <lael Seles 
ys ours are tral Bt. Humpuasys, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 
TPT, Chino, Ses my stalin ay , in August last, I have on three occssiens been attacked 
the first occasion I lay in ospital six weeks. The last attacks have been completely 
the use of your valuable * FRUIT SALT,’ to which | owe my present health, at 
the very least, aueaiiiedeg itself, Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me to add my testimony 
to the already waeistal y nove, 6 Ocenouse, 10th Harare, Mar Su, lee8. ihe the dictates of 
duty. —Saitee a a iit A Corporat, 19th Husrars, May 26th, 1883. 
The Value of BNO'S “FRUIT SALT” cannot auee its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia, proves it. 
Deke SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success, 
of abominable imitations are immediately iatroduced by the unscrupalous, who, in copying the 
enough to deceive the public, Sr 20 aa > exercise 
a closely eooue employed in an original channel, could not tail to secore re 
4 — N.—Ezamine each Bottle, and aw net the eee Capen is marked ENO'S ** FRUIT SALT.” Without 
it you have been imposed ation. SOLD BY 4LL CHEMISTS. 
Prepared only at ENO’s ‘ pe PRUIT St SALT - ee TORKS. LONDON, 8.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


Whelpton’s Pills, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


Are one of those Purs Mxprcryes which for their 
extraordinary properties have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


Recommended for Headaches, Bile, In- 
digest on »nd O stin.te ‘Constips- 
tion, Also in Rheumatism and 
all Skin Diseases,these Pills 
being A DIRECT 

PURIFIER OF 
THE BLOOD. 
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HEALING 


OINTMENT, 


The Best Remedy for Burns, 

: : Uloers, and all Skin 
Diseases Pills or Oint- 
ment, 74d., 18.144., & 28. 9d., 
of all C emists, Free by Post in 
the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 
~~ wr @ECISTEREO) I Stumps. —— PROPRIETORS, 
































Esraniisuen 1835. G WHELPTON & SON, 
3, CRANE COURT, PLEET STREET, LONDO 
—____—__., 








IN BUYING FURS & SBALSKIN JACKETS, 


SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
BY GOING TO 


PHIL. LIF Ss, 
52, NEWGATE STREET. 
£10,000 Worth Sealskin Garments and 
Gentlemen's Fur-Lined Coats at Half Price. 
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to specially cau’ the public that our only 


‘PHILLIPS, if, Newgate St., LONDON, 


OPPOSITE THE GENERAL POsT OFFICE. 






































“THE BEAUTY.” 
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AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS 
OF LONDON. 
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EXTRACT oF MEAT 


For Improved and Economic Cookery. ai 
Makes the Finest, Purest, and 14 | 
Strongest Beef Tea, and is the 
finest flavoured Stock for 
Soups, Sauces, Gravies, 

Made Dishes, &c. 


PERFECT PURITY 











absolutely Keeps 
guaranteed. for any 1 
length of . 


time, and is Wt 
cheaper than any | 
other Stock. 1a 


Sole Manufactory: Fray Bentos, 
S. America, 


WHERE FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF (VALUE 30/-) ARE USED TO 
MAKE ONE POUND OF THIS EXTRACT. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink across the Label on each Jar of the 
Genuine Extract. 





BOOKS 
(Indispensable for Ladies) sent FREE on application to 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 9, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
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Home Rule means ballast. 
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aye worthless imitation. 80LD ‘SF ALL CHEMISTS. 
Prepared ouly at ENO% FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, SE. by JC. Enos Patent. 


Whelpton’s Pills, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


Are a of oat eae Purx Meprcrwes which for their 
nary properties have gained an almost 


nn UNIVERSAL REPUTA ons 


the United Kingdom for 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3, ORANE COURT, PLEET STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
TO ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LADIES. 


IN BUYING FURS & SBALSKIN JACKETS. 


SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
BY GOING TO 


PHILLirYrs, 
52, NEWGATE STREET. 
£10,000 Worth Sealskin Garments and 
Gentlemen’ s Fur-Lined Coats at Half Price. 


SPECIAL CAUTION.— As another firm in London is name, 
we beg to specially caution the public that our only ons 


PHILLIPS, 62, Newgate St., LONDON, 


OPPOSITE THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. _ 
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EXTRACT oF MEAT 


For Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes the Finest, Purest, and : 
Strongest Beef Tea, and is the | 
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finest flavoured Stock for 
Soups, Sauces, Gravies, 
Made Dishes, &c. 








PERFECT PURITY 
absolutely Keeps 
guaranteed. for any 
length of 


time, and is 
cheaper than any 
other Stock. 


Sole Manufactory: Fray Bentos, 
S. America, 


WHERE FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF (VALUE 30/-) ARE USED TO 
| MAKE ONE POUND OF THIS EXTRACT. 


, 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink across the Label on each Jar of the i 
Genuine Extract. 
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COOKERY BOOKS | 
(Indispensable for Ladies) sent FREE on application to | i 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 9, Fenchurch Avenue, Be. i 
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“BEAUTY 


AND THE 


BEAST. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 
Under the sole management of 
Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 


COMIC OPERA 
EVERY EVENING ar 8.15, 


BOORS OPEN, 7.15. 
FARCE, 7.45. OPERA, 8.15. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30. 
Prices: Private Boxes, £1. 1s. to £3. 3s.; Stalls, 10s. 6c. ; 
Balcony Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Balcony, 6s.; First Circle, 4s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s, 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 10. 
Mcsicat Director Mr. JOHN CROOK, 
Bustvess Manacen............Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sore Lessee AND MANAGER..................Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
EVERY EVENING, 
“RA VENSWOOD.” 


Epear (The Hunter of Ravenswood) 
RIE IS vsnceisnasiianenaianminnetennmangiiea coin Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. 
Seats can also be booked by Letter or Telegram. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE, 


KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
Lessee AND ManaGer Mr, J. L. TOOLE, 
COMEDY, DRAMA, AND FARCE. 


Doors open at 7. Prices 1s, to £3 3s, 
Box Office 10 till §. § No Fees for Booking. 


LYREC | DEAT RE, 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


Under the sole management of 


Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 
COMIC OPERA 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.15. 


DOORS OPEN, 7.15. 
FARCE, 7.45. OPERA, 8.15. 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY AT 2.30. 


Prices: Private Boxes, £2. 2s. to £5. 5s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
Balcony Stalls, first three rows, 7s. 6d., other rows, 6s.; Upper Circle, 4s. 
Pit, 2s, 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 


BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 10. 


Musica Director Mr. IVAN CARYLL. 


BUSINESS MANAGER cess secceseesseeeeees dar, WILLIAM GREET. 
a2 
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ADELPHI THEATRE, 


STRAND. 
A. & 8. GATTI Sote Proprietors aND MANaGERs. 
EVERY EVENING, ar 8, 
‘STH E ENGLISH ROSE,’’ 
By GEO. R. SIMS ann ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by a FARCE. 


Doors open at 7. Box Office open daily 10 to 6. 
Actino MANAGER AND TREASURER CHARLES A. JECKS. 
Mvsicat Director Mr. HENRY SPRAKE, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee AND MANAGER Mr. H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
EVERY EVENING (MONDAY EXCEPTED). 


Messrs. Hueu Conway and Comyns Carr's successful drama 


“CALLED BACK. 


Macakl.. ...Mr. TREE. 
SPECIAL momnay NIGHTS.—ON EVERY MONDAY 


During the Winter Season the ordinary programme of the theatre will be suspended, and a 
special entertainment provided. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
WILL OPEN IN FEBRUARY NEXT, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BY ELECTRICITY. 
Business MANAGER .. . Mr. Atwryn Lewis. 


TERRY'S. THEATRE. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Sore Proprteror anp ManaGer Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 
CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF CONCRETE AND IRON, 
THE SAFEST THEATRE IN THE KINGDOM. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
MR. EDWARD TERRY 
AND 
POWERFUL COMPANY, 


Prices From ls, 
Business Manacer Mr. H. T. BRICKWELL, 
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SAVOY THEATRE. 


Sore Prorrtetor anp Manacer......R. D'OYLY CARTE. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL COMIC OPERA, 
By W. S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 


The Theatre is lighted entirely by Electricity, and is protected against fire by a thorough 
system of ‘Sprinklers.’ 


No Fees of any kind. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sore Lessee anp MANAGER..................Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 


On completion of the important structural alterations and improvements, 


WILL RE-OPEN EARLY IN JANUARY, 
WITH JEROME K. JEROME'S NEW PLAY, 


“WOODBARROW FARM.” 


Acrixno Manacen, Mr. SYDNEY ALPORT. Sracze Manacer, Mr. FRED. THORNE. 


GRAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON, N. 
Lessee AND MANAGER ............... Mg. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Bustvess MANAGER ...........+...... Mr. H. A. FREEMAN. 
TeierHone No. 7571. 


Press and Public unanimously pronounce this New and Elegant Theatre to 
be one of the most handsome and Complete in London. Built entirely of 
Concrete and Iron, and lighted by Electricity. Seating Accommodation for 

3,000 persons. 


Open all the year round with the best West End Companies 
and productions. 


A Change of Programme nearly every week. 
On Boxing Day, December 26, the Eighth Grand Christmas Pantomime, 
“BABES IN THE WOOD,” 
Werten sy GEOFFREY THORN. 


Prices.—Private Boxes, £1. 1s. and £2. 2s.; Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s. ; 
Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Pit and Amphitheatre, ls.; Gallery, 6d 


Doors open at 7. Performance begins, 7.30. 
No fees. 
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Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 


SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER, 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
WYCH STREZT, 


STRAND. 









“THE PEOPLE’S IDOL,” 


By WILSON BARRETT and VICTOR WIDNELL, 


BEVERY HBVENING. 


MATINEES ON SATURDAYS, 
at 2 p.m. 


SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEES, 


SS aaaeEs . 


Full particulars of which will be duly announced. 









Business MANAGe? ......00.ccerereeesereeseserensensecsvevesssceevens Mr. G. M. POLINI. 
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PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, LONDON, 
LEssEE Mr. ted ABRAHAMS. 
Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, with Popular Dramas by the most 


celebrated Authors, and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic Companies in London. 
Prices from 6d. to £2. 28. Isaac Conn, Stage Manager. 


BRITANNIA (crear) THEATRE, 


HOXTON, 
Sote ProprieTress Mrs. SARA LANE, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Tragedy, Drama, Farce, Extravaganza, Comedy, and Pantomime. 


The best of West-End Dramas! Produced with West-End completeness! ! 
at East-End Prices! ! ! 


A selected and efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE. 
Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 


MORTON’S THEATRE, GREENWICH, 
LONDON. 
(THE MODEL HOUSE.) 


Open all the year round. Change of programme every week, excepting at 





Christmas, when the Pantomime runs two months. 





SI INOIN ..: ucchshtubsnnidnnnsganaianiakciiesaerhsthipbebiriniestpsee Mr. Wu. MORTON. 
RS DRONA vn nceccenisicssensssosese — .Mr. GEO. MORTON. 
Business ManaGer .... Mr. W. F. MORTON, 
Resipent Artist Mr. TOM BOGUE. 


MORTON’S THEATRE is acknowledged by all who have visited it to 
be managed on unique and satisfactory principles. Exclusively a place of 
amusement, as no other business is associated with it. 


WILLIAM MORTON, Proprietor, is also interested in the following :— 
NEW CROSS PUBLIC HALL (Licensed for Drama), London, S.E. 
GRAND THEATRE HALL, Bromley, Kent, 
VICTORIA THEATRE, Newport (Mon.) 
OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the OWNERS of the AVENUE THEATRE, London, 
and PRINCE OF WALES’, Southampton, 


W. MORTON’S 22 years’ experience as a London Manager renders his 
advico tu intending speculators valuable, and cannot in future be given gratis. 
Consultations from 10 to 12.30 any morning of the week. 


All letters should be addressed —Witi1Am Morton, Theatre, Greenwich, London. 
THEATRE ROYAL.—STRATFORD, E. 


Prorrietor—Mr. ALBERT FREDERICKS. 
A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE EAST. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
WITH THE BEST OF TRAVELLING COMPANIES. 
Prices—6d. to £2. 2s. 
Manacer—Mr, CHARLES BENNETT, to whom address all communications, 
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EGYPTIAN HALL, 


‘ENGLAND'S HOME OF MYSTERY. 


Lessee and Manager Mr, J. N. MASKELYNE, 


NINETEENTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR IN LONDON. 
Performances TWICE DAILY, at 3 and 8. 


The Oldest Established and Premier Magical Entertainment 
of the World. 





ORIGINAL 


MAGICAL SKETCHES, 


INTRODUCING 


ASTOUNDING ILLUSIONS 


AND SO-CALLED 


Spiritual [ADanifestations. 


AN INGENIOUS INTERWEAVING OF 


REFINED FUN AND PROFOUND MYSTERY! 


Inimitable, consequently Unique. 


————“—“ x“, 


Fauteuils, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Balcony,1s. Children half price (Balcony 
excepted). Babies, Ten Guineas each. 
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ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON. 


NOW ILLUMINED THROUGHOUT BY THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MOORE, | 
FREDERICK BURGESS, joe Sammaen. 


vw 


THE 


MOORE AND BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, 


COMPRISING UPWARDS OF 


FORTY PERFORMERS 


OF ACKNOWLEDGED EMINENCE, 

ITS WORLD-FAMED CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA, 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 

DAY PERFORMANCES : 
EVERY MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 
ite tT. 
The Oldest Established 
THE MOST POPULAR ENVERTAINNENE 


In THE WORLD. 


TWENTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Bi. Sinsies’s Ball 


IN ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON. 
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ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND, 


Instituted January 22, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853. 


Patroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Trustees—HENRY IRVING, Esq., ALFRED de ROTHSCHILD, Esq., and J. L. TOOLE, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurer and Director—THOMAS SWINBOURNE, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs, COUTTS & CO., 59 Strand. 


FOR GRANTING PERMANENT ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, PROMPTERS, ACTING MANAGERS 
STAGE MANAGERS, TREASURERS, AND SCENIC ARTISTS. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE FUND. 


That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds for 
the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated by accident, or 
infirmity, from exercising his or her professional duties, be entitled to receive such Annuity for 
life as the annual available income of the Funds of the Association shall from year to year 
afford. At present the Annuitants are in the receipt of £27. 10s. (Class A), £55 (Class B), 
and £82. 10s. (Class C), but these amounts to be increased as the Funds will admit. 


The Honorary Medical Officers have generously conceded to Members the 
privilege of consulting them gratuitously in cases of illness. 


If any Member sball die ut any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, the 
sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed to be paid out of the Funds of the Association for funeral 
expenses. 


SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 
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The payments of Female Members cease when they have completed their Fifty-fifth year. 
All communications to be addressed to the 
Secretary, CHARLES J. DAVIES, 
The Fand Office, Catherine Chambers, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Guildhall School of Music, 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON IN 1880, 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 


Principal .-..  H,. WEIST HILL, Esq. 


Secretary. Lady Superintendent. 
Mr. CHARLES P. SMITH. | Mrs. CHARLES P. SMITH. 


www 


HE Guildhall School of Music was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 
September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and science 
of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 


The subjects taught in the School are as under :— 


Solo Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Guitar, Flute, Oboe, 
Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, Trombone, Harp, Organ, Harmonium, Harmony, Counter- 
point, Canon and Fugue, Composition, Italian, French, German, Sight Singing, Chamber Music, 
Orchestral Class, Operatic Class, Gesture Class, Choral Class, and Elocution, 


Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m. till 8,30 p.m. 


The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows :—Fourth 
Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fourth Monday in April. 


THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
Meets on Mondays (Strings only) at 11, and on Wednesdays at 1 o'clock, 


THE GUILDHALL LADIES’ CHOIR 
Meets on Fridays at 11 o'clock, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, 


Classes for the practice of Trios, Quartets and Quintets, Pianoforte Concerted Music (in 
conjunction with Stringed Instruments), &c. 


OPERATIC CLASS, 
Mondays at 6—Saturdays at 3 o'clock, 


STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 


Take place weekly (during the Term) in the Great Hall of the City of London 
School, Victoria Embankment, and in the Practice Room of the School. 


RECITALS AND LECTURES 
Are given Fortnightly by the Professors of the School. 


~~ 


For Prospectuses and all further particulars apply to the Secretary. 
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Royal Fecademy of MADusic. 


INSTITUTED 1822. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 


Under the Immediate Patronage of 


THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Principal : 
DR. A. C. MACKENZIE. 


THE LENT TERM 


WILL COMMENCE ON 


Thursday, January 8, 1891. 


Candidates for Admission (bringing Music they can 
perform) may be examined at the Institution on Tuesday, 
January 6, at Eleven o’clock. 

JAMES G. SYME, 


Secretary. 


Moval Academy of BWusic, 


TenterDeN Srreet, Hanover Square. 
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Trinity College London. 


For Musical Education and Examination, &c., and for the Granting 
of Certificates and Diplomas in Music. 


Instituted 1872, 


PresipeEnt—LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Wanprex—Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus.D., F.R.S.E. 
Director or Stupres—Prorgesson BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 

Students (professional and amateur) are received for @ complete course of Musical training or for a single 
study. The following is a List of the Subjects taught, with names of Professors :— 

Harmony and Counrerpornt, Prof. Gordon Sauniers, Mus.D., C. W. Pearce, Mus.D., Prof. James Higgs, 
Mus.B., James Turpin, Mus.B.; Form and OrcuesTrration, Prof. E. H. Turpin, L. Mus.; Comrosrrion, 
Frederick Corder; Musicat Acoustics (University "Lectures), W. H. Stone. M.A., M.B,; Pianororrr, Prof. 
Bradbury Turner, Mua.B., fF. G. Cole, L. Mus., ae E, Bambridge, L. Mus., Frederick Corder, R. F. Tyler, L. Mus., 
R. W. Lewis, J. Warriner, Mus.B.; Oncan, W. Pinney, Mus.B., C. E. Willing, F. G. M. Ogbourne; Ficursp 
Bass PLayvixne, TRANSPOSITION, &e., Prof. E. i. Turpin ; 50L0 Sixoixe, A Vieetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. H. Nappi, 
Wallace Wells, C. E. Willing, Walter Bolton, Sinclair Dunn; Tas Arr or PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
C. B Willing; Vion, J. T. Carrodus, L. Szczepanoweki, Henry Gibson, Bernhard M. Carrodus ; VIOLONCELLO, 
E. Woolhouse; Douste Bass, John Reynolds; Fiurs, John Radcliff, W. L. Barrett; Onog, A. J. B. Dubrocq, 
W. M. Malsch; CLAniwer, H. Lazarus; Hanp, Ernest R. Lockwood; Horny, T. E. Mann; OncHesTrat CLAas, 
—— Corder; Oreratic CLass, Walter Bolton; Musica, Hisroxy, The Rev. Dr. Bonavia Hunt, 
Prof. H. Turpin, L. Mus. ; SicutT-Sixeixe, W. G. W. Goodworth, L. Mus. ; CHORAL CLass, Sinclair Dunn; 
VocaL a AURAL PAYsIOLOGY (Lectures), C. BE. Armand Semple, M.B. ; Voicr Propucrion CLass (Lectures), 
A. Visetti; Erocution, John L. Child; Frencn, D. mattis ITALIAN, A. Farinelli. 
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The Compounding Fee for Three Studies (¢.g., Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony) is Four Guineas anda Half. 
New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are Three Terms in the year. 
Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as toage. There are Evening as well as 
Day Classes, and Harmony, Counterpoint, Musical Form, Instrumentation, and Musical History, are also taught 
by Shemenpentenen, Students of the College of three terms’ standing are allowed to enter for any of the College 
Examinations at reduced fees. 

Prospectus, Regulations, Forms of Application, and all particulars cun be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


DT. GEORGE'S HALL, 


LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of 
Mr. ALFRED GERMAN REED and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN, 

MR. any MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Morning Performances, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three, Evening Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. 

Admission, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s, and 5s.; Deut £1 11s. 6d. 

St. George’s Hall can be hired for Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &c. 

The vacant dates are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons. 
For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D, Resp, Secretary 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. B 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 

MOHAWK PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS, MINSTRELS. a ~ 
MOHAWK WILLIAM FRANCIS MINSTRELS. |“? 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK HARRY H U NTER. MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK = TITER ENTED ~~ MINSTRELS, 
MOHAWK Sa Sap MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK Successful than Ewer. MINSTRELS. 
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ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


Mr. Toore as Mr. Gurrin in 
“ Gurrin’s ELOPEMENT.” 
(Wig made by C. H. Fox.) 


Mr. Hewry Irvine as Benepick. 
(Wig made by C. H. Fox.) 


WIGS! WIGS!! WIGS!!! 


100,000 for Sale or Hire. 
ALSO COSTUMES FOR FANCY DRESS BALLS, CHARADES, PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS, &c., &c. 


Amateur Performances attended in any part of the kingdom, and supplied 
with everything necessary. 

Sore Perrvguier to Mr. Henry Irving and Company, and all the principal 
Theatres in London and New York, and the principal Touring Companies in 
the United Kingdom. 

Beards, 2s. 6d.; Long, 3s. 6d.; Whiskers, Is. 6d.; Moustaches, Is.; 
Rouge, 6d.and Is.; Nigger Wigs, Is. 6d. ; 
Corner-men Wigs, 2s.; Trick Wigs, 3s.; Masks, 6d. to £5; 
Disguise Wigs, &c. &e. 


‘** Dramatic and Musical Directory,” 400 pages, 2s. 6d. Postage, 4)d. extra. 7 
“ Theatricals ; or, The Art of Making-up,” 200 pages and 300 Illustrations, is. 
Postage, 2\d. extra. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Cc. H. FOX, 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier, 
25 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 


Telegraphic Address: THEATRICALS, LONDON. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


=- S&B oO 2 FF O'S BB. 


THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN EUROPE. 


EVERY NIGHT ar 8, anv EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30 anv 8. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 


Are attended by all the élite of the Profession. 


Doors open every Evening at 7.30; Performances commencing at 8 o’clock. 


It is the desire of the Management that Professional Ladies and Gentlemen 
shall be admitted free to these Saturday Afternoon Réunions. By writing a 
day previously, enclosing a stamped envelope for reply, they will avoid the 
trouble of waiting while their cards are sent to the Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIOUS THEATRE IN THE WORLD. 


TWO MAGNIFICENT BALLETS, 
Produced by Madame KATTI LANNER. 
Music by M. LEOPOLD WENZEL. 
THE BEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON, 
Open all the year round at eight o'clock every Evening. 
MAnacer Ma. H. J. HITCHINS. 


/ 
TROCADERO MUSIC HALL, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
Sore Proprietor AnD ManaGer Mr. SAM ADAMS. 
THE GREATEST TALENTED COMPANY IN LONDON, 
CONSTANT CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 
Oran Every Evenine at 7.00; Commence at 8, 
MATINEES EVERY SATURDAY. Open 2.30; Commence 3; Carriages 5.30. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS AND COMFORTABLE SALOONS AND LOUNGES IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


Prices—Private Boxes, £1 1s. to £3. 3s.; Fauteuils, 3s.; Balcony Stalls, 2s.; Hall, 1s, 
Telephone No. 35,014. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 11 am, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
EDGWARE ROAD. 
Situated in the most fashionable part of the West-end of London, this 
SPLENDID AND POPULAR PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 
Is nightly crowded with highly distingué audiences. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS 
Are of the most Varied and Refined Character, and comprise all the most Renowned Artistes 
and Performers of the day. At the Merroporitan are Nightly represented 


SPECTACULAR, MUSICAL AND BURLESQUE SKETCHES, BALLETS, &ec. &c. 


Placed on the Stage in the most Complete Manner, Embellished with Elegant Costumes, and 
the Best and most Novel Scenic Effects. 


PRICES—From SIXPENCE to ONE GUINEA. 
Manager .........+0. Wii Barey. 


ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL, 
126, VICTORIA STREET (facing Victoria Station). 
PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER oeo.ccsscssccccssessceesccscceeeeees Mr. R. WAKE. 


Entirely Re-built, Enlarged, and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfort- 
able Hall of Kntertainment in Lcndon. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and 
in the Auditorium, to study the comfort of the Public. The lighting of the Hall by Electricity 
has now been completed, and by the brilliancy of light and coolness throughout, testifying to its 
complete success, The Refreshment Department has been always the careful study of the 
Proprietor. There is a large and handsome Grill Room, open from 12 a.m. to 12 p.m. ; Billiard 
Room, with two tables by Burroughs and Watts ; large Public Bars on the ground floor; and 
the continued and increased popularity of this Establishment sufficiently attests the estimation 


in which it is held. Open at 7.30 p.m. ; commence at 8 p.m. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 
MOGUL TAVERN, 167, DRURY LANE. 
PROPRIETOR AND MAMAGUB .....0..cccccccscee cccccsccscsccevese Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 





Open every Evening at 6.30; commence at 7. 


FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 
The Smartest Variety Entertainment in London. 

eTeevcccccccsccecseoseseces covscocesosceseoes Mr. A. ROBERTS. 


ROYAL FORESTERS’ PALACE of VARIETIES, 
CAMBRIDGE ROAD, MILE END, E. 
DR inirecunssniidgineciedisioeicidbadsioniens Mr. WILLIAM LUSBY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING FOR VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 


FOUR HOURS’ AMUSEMENT. | 
Smart Programme. No Waiting. Always a Monster Company, with Frequent Changes, 
Prices from 6d. to £1. 1s. 


Assistant MANAGER 


Open at 6.30; commence at 7. 
GAAS, BEAM cresiaiisicnseditiitenssetedtevenededs «Ma. WILTON FRIEND. 
SPECIAL NOTICE,—This popular Place of Amusement, richly Upholstered, 


Carpeted, and handsomely Decorated, is pronounced by Press and Public to be the most 
Comfortable Hall at the East of London. 
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—$—_$_$—_—_ 
THE SOUTH LONDON . PALACE, 
LONDON ROAD, S.E. 

SoLe PROPRIETRESS ........+0++++ wecesce Mrs. J. J. POOLE. 

CONSTANT CHANGES, AND THE BEST VARIETY SHOW IN LONDON. 

This magnificent Palace, which is easily accessible from every part of London, has been re- 
decorated by Las Casas, under the direction of Mr. Epwarp Crarkx, Architect; and is now 
planned to seat comfortably three thousand visitors at every performance. 

In addition to the many other improvements made in the Auditorium, a new and spacious 
LOUNGE has boen constructed for the convenience of the Family Circle, 

The Entertainment supplied here is framed with the most scrupulous care, and none but 
First-rate Artists ate retained by the Management. , 

Good Private Boxes may be always secured by a letter or telegram to the Acting Manacer, 
South London Palace, London Road. 

Musical Director, Sig. A. Mora, Chairman, Mr. Harry Courtney. Gas and Limelight 
Arrangements by Mr. J. Jarratt. Stage Manager and Machinist, Mr. A. Kennarp. Scenic 
Artist, N1cuoras Hryonry. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Crooxes. General Manager, Mr. F. Law. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


MARYLEBONE ‘MUSIC HALL, 


HIGH STREET; MARYLEBONE. 
Proprietor (for Twenty-nine Years)......... ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 


A Family Resort where the grandparents, the married sons and daughters, and the grand- 
children meet to hear an Entertainment every Evening by the ¢/ite of the Music Hall Profession, 
consisting of Comic and Sentimental Songs, Operatic and Comic Duets, Single-handed and Troupe 
Ethiopian Vagaries, Single or Double Step and Ballet Dancing, Athletic Feats, Duologue and 
Humorous Sketches, &c. 


The Refreshments are of the best quality. The rank of the singers is a guarantee of their 
excellence ; and the strictest decorum is maintained both on the stage and in the auditorium. 


MAWAGER......cccrceccccccvccscccsccseseoscccssccececssesoeces WILL LENNON. 


RHR erence 
THE ROYAL (late Weston’s), 


HIGH HoLtBoRrn. 
ManaGErR Mer. 8S. TYLER. 


This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London. The 
superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the management, 
and the comfort afforded to visitcrs are well known and appreciated. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30. 
All the best available talent and constant change of Programme. 


Prices from 6d, to £1. 1s. 


nN 
QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
HIGH STREET, POPLAR. 
Close to Railway, "Bus, and Tram Routes. 
Proprietors THE PALACE OF VARIETIES Co. Ld. 
Genera ManaGers Messrs. F. & M. ABRAHAMS, 
The “ Premier Palace of Entertainment.”—Public Opinion. 

Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme, 

The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely remodelled, de- 
corated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and Refreshment Bar 
added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the largest and most 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 

The Refreshments are all of the first quality, ee attention being given to this department, 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 

PRICES FROM SIXPENCE TO ONE GUINEA. 

Doors open at 7.30; commence at 8 o'clock, Acting Manager and Secretary, R. Woops. 
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COLLINS’S MUSIC HALL, 
ISLINGTON GREEN, N. 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER,........ccccsecseseesees esseveee MR. HERBERT SPRAKE. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER ....cccecsccseseees phabisbebbesbsdibrebssvosees Mr. E. S. BARNES. 


ONE OF THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALLS IN LONDON, 

HAVING A SLIDING ROOF AND EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 
{HE BEST TALENT! THE BEST CIGARS!! THE BEST REFRESHMENTS!!! 
Prices from 6d. to £1. ls. 

Open at 7.30. 


ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 


COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PROPRIBOM, cancssceccesensévses<hiie’ Mr. W. RILEY. 
THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 

And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round. 
Reconstructed and Redecorated. New Stone Staircases and Exits. Elaborate New Scenery 
and Stage Arrangements, 

SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES. 


Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s, 6d. Side door to avoid the crowd open 7.15, 3d. extra, 
Doors open at 7.30. Overture, 7.40. 
Weaan, DAIWA isn isscveciiccccoveccocnscececoveseceqencecooccoccoescees Mr. RIDDLE. 
Ge AS FR iecincsantsonscesessrsacesesnnscsagssnesssscnvesotecesces Mr. E. V. PAGE. 


Dean READER—It you Stick a stick across & Stick, ett ia 
Or stick a cross across a stick, 
Or cross a stick across a stick, 
Or stick a cross across a cross, 
Or cross a cross across a stick, 
Or cross @ Cross across a cross, 
Or stick a crossed stick across a stick, 
Or stick a crossed stick across a crossed stick, 
Or cross a crossed stick across a cross, 
Or cross a crossed stick across a stick, 
Or cross a crossed stick across a crossed stick, 
Would that be an acrostic ? 
Whether you say Yea, or Nay, yon must be a 
* Cross Old Stick ” if you haven't yet 
m to the 
Blooming, 
Bloomin, 


& 
> 
BELMONT’S NEW SEBRIGHT 
WHOLESOME AMUSEMENT TEMPLE, HACKNEY ROAD, N.E. 

Which is now fully licensed for Music and Dancing by the London County Council, and open all the year 
round with nothing but the Best of Merry-Making Male Members and Powerfully Pre-eminent Persistent 
Parveyors of Popular Pleasures, Paving Paths of Pieasantness with Cherry Cheeks, Enrashing Byes, Splendidly- 
shaped Shanks, Fetching Forms, and Dreamingly Delightful Fairy-Fashioned Feet, whose exceedingly Edifying, 
Enjoyable, Entrancing, Ecstatical, Elevated, Enchanting, Estimable, Exceptionable, Extraordinary, and Extremely 
Educorative Efforts Most Merrily Moulded make this Tremendous Thespian Temple of a Thousand Treats a 
Brightsome Beacon of Honeyed Happiness, and its Mighty Members the Richest Rulers in the Regal Realms 
of Ringing Risibility. Concerts commence 6.30 and 9.15 every evening. 

Band—Boss Baker, John the Baptiser of Bards, Bizat Belmonts. 
Stage Superintendent—Hickman, C. D., Druriolanus’s Disciple. 
Placard Poster—Pulleston, Partington's Pal. 
Proprietor AND MANAGER: 


GEORGE E. BELMONT, 
“ Parnum's Beanty ” and the 
Hustling 
Hero of 
His 
Hackney Road 
Huge 
Home of 
Hilarity and 


Happiness. 
And “ An Artful Alliterator,” so says Zhe Siar. : 
B 
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PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
MILE END ROAD, E. 
THE GRANDEST PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN EUROPE! 
THE CANTERBURY AND PARAGON, Limited. 
Mr. A, THIODON. 
Maxacine Drrecror |.. ..Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH MONSTRE VARIETY COMPANY. 

1,000 Seats at 6d. Seats and Promenade to accommodate 2,000 Persons at 1s, The 
Theatre, Lounge, Promenade, and Entrances heated during the winter months by Improved 
Patent Stoves, rendering this Palace of Amusement the Most Comfortable and Attractive 
Variety Theatre in the United Kingdom. 

ADMISSION from SIXPENCE to TWO GUINEAS. 

Box Office open from 11 to4. Seats may be secured by Letter, Telegram, or Personal 
Application, or by Telephone, 4470. No fees for Booking. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid tothe REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality. 


ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 


CANNING TOWN, E. 





PROPRIETOR ...00000s000008 éonepeeee aan baeseannes aaaeouumnine «CHAS, RELF. 


Open every Evening with a Grand Variety Company, supported by the leading Artistes of the 
Music Hall Profession, Change of Company every week. 


CuarrMAn sees Mk, WALTER LEAVER. 


$d. allowed to persons travelling by Rail. 


L. & H. NATHAN, 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS, 


HAVE MADE THE DRESSES, UNIFORMS, &c., FOR THE FOLLOWING 
SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTIONS AND REVIVALS :— 


“H.M.8. Pinafore” “Enemies” ‘La Tosca” 
“ Pirates of Penzance” “Called Back ” 
“ Patience” “ Clarissa ”’ “Fool’s Revenge” 
Children’s ‘‘ Pinafore” “Marie Stuart” 
“Beau Austin” “"Twixt Axe and Crown” 
“As You Like It” “ The Stroller” 
“The Red Lamp” “The Ballad-Monger” 
“La Pompadour” “A Man’s Shadow” 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” “Masks and Faces” 
“That Doctor Cupid” &ec., &e. 


AND ARE PREPARED TO TENDER FOR THE SUPPLY OF COSTUMES FOR 
PRODUCTIONS, MATINEES, TOURS, dc. 


17, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET, 
LONDON, w. 
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THE “‘FLOWER OF THE FOREST, 
. 
123, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S.E. 
. (ADJOINING ROYAL SURREY THEATRE), 
s. The 
— Wine and Spirif Esfablishment. 
JOON OSMENT, Proprietor. 
Personal 
Quality. 
LL soak 
. > 
The above House 
is fitted with every 
convenience for Cus- 
tes of the tomers’ comfort. 











Private Bar Entrance 
down the Gateway. 





All Wines, Spirits, 


1 and Malt Liquors are 


WING TUTIIEEE LTTE aus Tor ; 
ee good osu EWE Ny omTe uy guaranteed of the Best 
Quality. 
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i } 
| R.A.O.B. Grand 
m” i Lodge of England, 
1 Hf Southwark Dramatic 
: s | and Musical Lodge. 
. rs - Meeting Night, every 
Sunday at 8. 
} FOR ors 234 
A SPECIALITY IS 
KET, OSMENT’S 2da. CIGARS, 


Which cannot be excelled in South London. 
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MiSs mA HH BLO PT. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Address—Ricuarp Epcar, 27 Weltje Road, Hammersmith. 


Mi ISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 


Permanent Address —10, Cavendish Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


MBS: LANOASTER - WALLIS. 


MISS WALLIS 
AS KATE LANDON, IN “THE PHARISEE,” 
SHAFTESBURY THEATRE—EVERY EVENING. 


Att Bosmress Communications 
will be forwarded if addressed Shaftesbury Theatre, 


Vi ISS ROSE LECLEROQG. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING. 


ME ISS SARA MIGNON 


(MRS. ROLLO BALMAIN). 
LEAD, COMEDY, AND CHARACTER. 


Permanent Address— 
THEATRE ROYAL, PLYMOUTH. 


VM ADAM E A MADI 


(MRS. GEORGE LOVEDAY), 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 
IN “THE ROSE AND THE RING,” 
and in Goring Thomas’ new Opera, 
“THE GOLDEN WEB.” 


N A ISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ, 
COURT THEATRE EVERY EVENING, 
CONTINUES TO PREPARE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN FOR THE STAGE. 
Drawing-room Recitations, &e. Amateur Performances Superintended. 
Address—BEDFORD HOUSE, CARLYLE SQUARE, KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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ear pegeeeetgnie-gee perenne En geenrremnneerenememmnnmeeeeniaes 
VI ISS MADELINE L’ESTRANGE. 
HEAVY LEAD OR CHARACTER. 


At Homes, Concerts, &c., attended (Recitations). 
Business communications to Mr. GEORGE T. MINSHULL, Gaiety Theatre, Strand. 


rPHE CHEVALIER SCOVEL, 


the American Tenor. 


Special Engagement, 1890-91, 
LYRIC THEATRE. 


VI R. FULLER MELLISH. 


Address— 


CARE OF “THE ERA” OFFICE. 


——— 


Acent—BLACKMORE, 


VI R. WILFORD SELWYN. 


Addrese— 
AS PER 
WEEKLY 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M ®:- ROBERT ARTHUR. 


Lussze AND Maxagur, 
THEATRE ROYAL, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


HER MAJESTYS THEATRE, DUNDEE. 


Mr, ROBERT ARTHUR has secured a long lease of the above from Whitsuntide, 1891. 
Vacant dates for first-class combinations only. 


VI R. o. M. Ora DT, 


BUSINESS MANAGER AND TREASURER 
TO MR. WILSON BARRRBTT, 
NEW OLYMPIO THEATRE, 
WYCH STREET, STRAND. 


Permanent Address—19, Colville Road Mansions, Bayswater, W. 


MLS®. HENRY M BYRON, 


REFINED 
VOCALIST ACTOR AND AUTHOR, 


can arrange for 
CONCERTS, PRIVATE PARTIES, ENTERTAINMENTS, &c,, 
WITH OR WITHOUT COMPANY. 
Address—3, Saltrén Crescent, Shirland Road, London, W, 
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CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO., 


Decorations | and Stained Glass. 


DECORATORS OF THE 
Ry —Lyeemm s Eoymastn s Alhambra ; Empire: Lyric ; Savoy ; Gaiety ; Criterion 
Lon Canterbury ; Grand ; Prince’ 's, Manchester ; Strand; Her Majesty's; 
andoville 3 Gersts. 
ee BUTL DINGS. —Egyptian Hall; Old London, I.H.E.; New Council Chamber, Guild- 
hall; Tow Reading ; Surbiton Assembly Room ms; The Portman Rooms ; Directors’ 
Lib rary, Bank rg England; Cardiff Castle ; ; Mansion House, &e., &e. 


HOTELS.—Grand; First Avenue; Star and oo Richmond; Prince’s Gate; Holborn 
Restaurant; Grand ‘Hotel, Brighton ; The Torba 


CLUBS.—Constitutional ; Naval and aa. St. Stephen’s; City of London; Prince's; 
Lyric ; Eccentric ; Century ; Meistersinger’s, &c. 


CHURCHES. — St. Morviebene ; St. Nicholas Cole oon, 5 ; St. Mary’s, Whitechapel ; 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Stree Sy Fours, Great Portland hears "St. James's, Clerkenwell ; 
St. Michael’s, Bassishaw, he, os 


75, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W, 


Awarded TWO SILYER and TWO BRONZE EDALS a at the HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


THE PARTINGTON 


. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


Victoria Embankment (Next Temple Station), London, W.C. 
and 47, Lower Belgrave Street, Pimlico, S,W. 
PARIS—30, Boulevard des Italiens, 

a AND AT 
i LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Are the Largest STREET Station Owners in London, 

and have the best organised system of Advertising. 

NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS, & STREET STATIONS 

in London, Paris, and New York, U.S.A., Europe and 
America. 


Sole Agents for L. C. & D. R., Metropolitan, District, City and South 
London, Maidstone and Ashford, and Greenwich Railways, and the Grand 
Trank Railway of Canada. 


Sole Agents for spaces within Crystal Palace. 
Contractors for Enamel Iron, effecting a large saving to Customers. 
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S. A. de PARRAVICINI, 


THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON. 
Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 


Mr. S. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies. 


HARRINGTON BAILY, 
GENERAL THEATRICAL BUSINESS MANAGER, 
12, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Office Hours—11 till 3; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 


PLAYS PRODUCED. TOURS ARRANGED. MATINEES MANAGED. 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES SUPERINTENDED. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF THEATRICAL BUSINESS NEGOTIATED. 


Tar Sun Lirr Orrice. 
AGENT For, Tue Norwicu Fire Orrice. 
l Tue Impreetat AccipentT Orrice. 


SWANBOROUGH & TIDD, 
Dramatic and Musical Agents, 
9, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
OFFICE ROURS, 10 mux 3; SATURDAYS, 11 rm 1. 


TOURS AND MATINEES MANAGED. 
PLAYS READ AWD PRODUCED. 
ENGAGEMENTS NEGOTIATED. 


Txxeararuic Aporess —-SWANBOROUGH, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ DIDCOTT, LONDON.” 
IN UTROQUE FIDELIS. 
MR. HUGH JAY DIDCOTT, 
THE EMINENT DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL AGENT, 


THE BEACON OF ALL ENGLISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL MANAGERS, 
6, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES. 


ODIO" 


Mr. Didcott may be consulted from 11 to 3 daily, 
or by special appointment, 


RICHARD WARNER & CO., 


Directors of International Theatrical and BWusical Agency, 
11, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, 8.E. 
And at Mapison Square, Banx Buriprnes, 25th Srreet, and Broapway, New York Ciry. 
Maurice DE Frece (late Theatre Roysl, Liverpool, &c.), Manager. 
J. Somers, Secretary. 
In conjunction with every principal Agent on the Continent. Headquarters for all the principal 
American Managers. Telegraphic Address—* Popular, London.” 
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“ Ad Astra per Ardua,” 


MACDERMOTT’S AGENCY. 


DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND UNIVERSAL. 
7 York Road, Waterloo, London. 
Letters and Telegrams answered at all hours, Day and Night. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—“ Macdermott, London.” 
Gumral MawaGe ...ccccccccccorccscesesccccce podeccbenes Mr. FREDK. GEBENT. 


PIERRE H. LAUCK, 
THEATRICAL AND GENERAL AMUSEMENT AGENT. 
55, JEFFREYS ROAD, CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—“ Nimbleness, London.” 


All kinds of Theatrical Commissions promptly, attended to. 


MUSICAL AND VARIETY AGENT. 


AT HOME, 
GRANTHAM ARMS, 


DYER STREET, . LEEDS, 


ta 


PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, CONTINENTAL, AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN PAPERS KEPT. 


MESSRS. STAFFORD & CO., 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST LITHOGRAPHIC SHOW PRINTERS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE BEST HOUSE IN EUROPE TO SUPPLY 


HIGH-CLASS SHOW PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY. 


The premises enlarged fourfold, the artistic staff augmented, and new patent machinery of 
the very best kind laid down to meet the daily increasing demands. 

N.B.—Messrs. Starrorp and Co, can accommodate with every requirement in the printing 
line on the shortest ible notice. All orders, both large and small, receive prompt and 
careful attention. The ] t variety of Srocx Lirnocrapuic Pictoriats, for all classes of 
Entertainments, always on hand. Descriptive price-list ready. Printers to nearly every com- 


MUSICAL AND 
VARIETY AGENT. 


‘pany that travels England, the Continent, India, China, &c., &c. 


Note Address—STAFFORD & OO., “ NETHERFIELD,” NOTTINGHAM, 
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SAMUEL MAY, 
Theatrical Costumier, 
35, BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Theatres, Public and Private, furnished with complete and accurate Cos- 
tumes, on Sale or Hire. Amateur Performances, Fancy Costume Balls, Bazaars, 
and Open-Air Fétes supplied on the most liberal terms. Court and Levee 
Dresses on Hire. 


Ladies’ Dresses on Sale or Hire, or Made to Order under the Sole Management of Mrs. MAY, 
Wigs, Moustachios, and General Make-up. 


MONS. & MME. ALIAS, 


Costumiers Francais, 
LONDON AND PARIS, 
386, SOHO SQUARE, W.C. 


FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


J. L. KENNEDY & CO., 


140, STEELHOUSE LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARMOUR, SWORDS, AND JEWELLERY 


Used in all the modern grand productions both at home and abroad. 
Testimonials from upwards of fifty Managers, 


Established nearly 100 years. 


THOMAS CAYANAH. 
THEATRICAL UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET-MAKER. 
80 Grosvenor St., C.-on-M., Manchester. 

Stall and Balcony Chairs, with folding seats, various patterns, always in Stock. 
WORKS—97a OXFORD ST. 


ESTIMATES GIivEeNn. 


BOOTS! BOOTS! BOOTS! 
GEORGE MM U.IbbJt Ss, 


THEATRICAL 
BURLESQUE, and 
a COMIC OPERA, 
BOOT AND SHOE MAKER, 
\/292 STRAND (Sipe Door). 
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WL DLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY, 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 
A RING OF IRON, 


THE WORKMAN. 


THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE, 


THE MOTHER. 


THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 


FROU-FROU. 


MR. FRANK HARVEY. 


LIFE AND DEATH, 


FALLEN ANONG THIEVES. 


Under the Management of 


Twenty-first Year of Tour, 
REPERTOIRE. 


JUDGE NOT. 


THE WORLD AGAINST HER, 
THE WAGES OF SIN. 


MARRIED, NOT MATED. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE POOR, 
THE WIFE'S VICTORY, 
BUILT ON SAND. 

A MAD MARRIAGE, 


VI R. EDWARD COMPTON 
IN 


ELEVENTH YEAR OF TOUR WITH HIS OWN 


COMPTON 


COMEDY 


COMPAR T., 


As Garrick, Tony Lumpkin, Goldfinch, Puff, Acres, Malvolio, Charles Surface, Young 
Wilding, a D, cence Wate and Don Felix. 


Bustness Manacer.. 


MR. 


COMPTON’S 
( Repertoire—“ Jane Shore,” “ Mary Warner,” “ Clarissa Harlowe,” 
ON SPRING TOUR. 


eocececes ..-Mr. C. T, H. HELMSLEY. 


“JANE 


SHORE” 





COMPANY. 
&c.) 


MISS ISABEL BATEMAN IN THE TITLE-ROLES. 
GENERAL AND STAGE MANAGER..............0ccesscees Mr. J. H. SAVILE. 


Kve™M 


SUPPORTED BY 


AND SPECIALLY 


U 


™ 2 


ON TOUR. 


MISS KATE 
SELECTED COMPANY. 


THA RL Ho, 
TRAGEDIAN, 


CLINTON 


Révertore:—“ Julius Cesar,” “ Virginius,” “ Hamlet,” “Richard III.,” “ Othello,” 


“ Macbeth,” 


* Lady of Lyons,” ** The Gamester,” “ Damon and Pythias,” 
* The Hunchback,” “ Henry V.,” &c. 


MAGNIFICENT AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PICTORIALS, 


A GIGANTIC 


SUCCES 


S IN 


EVERY TOWN 


VISITED. 


All communications to EDMUND TEARLE, Tuearre Royat, SHerriecp, or 
Queen’s Theatre, Longton, Staffordshire. 


M &.- 





ms 


R. 


SIXTEENTH PROVINCIAL TOUR 
COMMENCES EASTER MONDAY, 
SECOND LONDON SEASON—AUTUMN, 


Address— 


8, Kensington Court Mansions, W. 


BENSON, 









1891. 
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J. PITT HARDACRHRH, 
LESSEE, 
COMEDY and QUEEN’S THEATRES, MANCHESTER; 
CO-LESSEE, THEATRE ROYAL, OLDHAM 
(with Linpo CourTenay) ; 
PROPRIETOR, PRINCE’S THEATRE, BLACKBURN, 
and THEATRE ROYAL, DARWEN. 








Al 


TOURS FOR 1891: 
“EAST LYNNE, | 
“SHAUGHRAUN,” ul 
AND NEW PLAYS 
BY PAUL MERITT AND ARTHUR SHIRLEY. 
All Communications to Manchester. 


M. P. M. S. | 


MINNIE PALMER. | 


Success in Comic Opera. | 
SUCCESS— Pleases her Friend , 


Astonishes the Prejudiced, 
and 
Maddens the Jealous. 


SUCCESS! SUCCESS !! SUCCESS//! 


AND 


4 MINNIE * PALMER # 


Admitted by Press and Public 
To Combine more Excellent Varied Gifts and Graces 
Than any other Artiste in the World, 
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F. A. SCUDAMORE’S TOUR 


With his Original Sensational Drama, 
“DANGERS OF LONDON.” 


POWERFUL CAST! CHARMING SCENERY!! — ORIGINAL EFFECTS!!! 


“Seudamore has written a sound, honest, sterling drama, holding the interest, arousing the 
sympathies, occasionally moving to laughter, and, best of all, making happy the innocent and 
confounding the guilty by means of the phonograph.” — The Referee, June 27, 1890. 


“There can be no two opinions as to Mr. Scudamore’s powerful dramatic genius, and in this 
latest instance of his pronounced success. There is not a dragging scene in the whole play, and 
the four acts each close with a climax of sensation which should please and carry away the 
sympathies of every section of the audience.”—North British Daily Mail, Nov. 25, 1890. 


For Vacant Dates 
Address—Mr. SCUDAMORE ON TOUR, see The Era, 


T. W. ROBERTSON’S 
CELEBRATED COMPANY. 


TOUR 1891. 
“SWEET LAVENDER,” 
By A. W. PINERO; 

AND 


Miss Cora Stuart, 
AS 
“THE FAIR EQUESTRIENNE,” 
By NASLINGDEN RUSSELL. 


HAROLD B. NELSON, 
AS 
“JUDAH LLEWELLYN.” 
WITH OWN COMPANY, 


ON TOUR. 


ACTING MANAGER ..........0.seeccesceceseveeee He ADAIR NELSON. 


Address all communications— 


HAROLD B. NELSON 
Lake House Park, Wanstead, Essex. 


“JUDAH,” 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES'S LATEST AND GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


Be 
Beauti: 


M 


Royal, Bi 
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VR. ROLLO BALMAIN. 
LEAD. 


SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER, THEATRE ROYAL, PLYMOUTH, 


For Touring Companies, vide Tur Era “ Companies’’ pages. 


SPECIAL IRISH PARTS. 


VE &.- a £e.| tee ddan =< 6S 
COMPANIES ON TOUR WITH 
WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 
And the latest Harvey Drama, the 
DAUGHTER .OF THE PEOPLE. 


Both pieces splendidly dressed. 18th century costume. Special scenery carried. 
Beautiful and attractive printing on an extensive scale, The Company specially selected, 


All communications to— 


,. BB. APPLET, 
THEATRE Royrat, Souru SHIELDs. 


VER. WALTER PEVEREL. 
ON TOUR 
WITH 
“FORTUNE’S FOOL.” 
For Address see Companies’ Page in The Era each week. 


MESSRS. HARBURY AND PEVEREL’S 


“ FORTUNE'S FOOL” COMPANY. 
VISITING ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN ENGLAND. 


For Address see Companies’ Page in Current Number of The Era, 


VME &- A RTH U R LLO Y¥ p 


(Author and Composer of upwards of 1,000 humorous songs), COMEDIAN, VOCALIST, and 
DRAMATIC AUTHOR, has been touring during 1890 with his great Drama (written by 


him) entitled 
“BALL Y VOGAN.’? 


Printing by Jorvistn, AttEN, & Co., Scenery by E. Ecerton, ARTHUR LLOYD as 
McCrinviz, Miss KATTY KING as Norau. Enormous success at Comedy, Manchester; 
Rotunda, Liverpool ; Prince’s, Bradford ; Royal, Leeds ; Tyne, Newcastle; Avenue, Sunderland ; 
Grand, Glasgow; Royal, Belfast; Opera House, Derry; Mortons, Greenwich ; Royal, Strat- 
ford, E. London; Elephant and Castle, London; Sadler’s Wells, London; Royal, Bristol ; 
Royal, Croydon; Royal, Stockton; Royal, Jarrow; Aquarium, Brighton; Pier, Hastings ; 
Royal, Birkenhead; Royal, Coatbridge; &c. 


Address —32 Dafforne Road, Upper Tooting, London. 
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™M ADAME ILMA NORINA’S 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 





EMINENT LONDON ARTISTES. POWERFUL CHORUS. 


Address—8, New Inn Chambers, Strand, London, W.C. 


















\ | R. HORACE LINGARD’S COMPANTE Ss. 
2,948th ane? FALKA.” 1 oe time—“ 
004th time—“ OLD ARD.” 
“BRIGANDS.” “BLACK NUSSAR.” “RAJAH,” 
“LORD FAUNTLEROY,” 
New Comic Opera, “FAU VETTE.” 
Address—22 Elm Tree Road, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


Miss ELIZABETH BESSLE’S COMPANY 
OF ARTISTS FROM THE LONDON THEATRES 


# OPEN-AIR PLAYS AND DRAMATIC SCENES » 
(AVAILABLE FOR A STAGE OR AN OPEN PLATFORM). 


Engagements may be made to provide for either of the above, including a complete Company 
= aed and all Accessories. 


For terms and particulars, please address— 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERTE-BASING, 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


MLR: H. M. MILLINGTON ’S 
No. 1, 
“BOOTLE’S BABY” COMPANY, 
TOUR 1890 and '91.' 


Business ano Activa MANAGER.........Mr. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
M BR. BhwaimwaWzt- Gas Be; 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER, 
AND 
THE ROYAL COUNTY THEATRE, READING. 


Appress—ELLIOT GALER, 
ANSTEY FRITH, 
LEICESTER, 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Managing Director ... aii .. Mr. HENRY BRUCE. 


GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Manager _... one oe ses + Mr. T. H. Frrenp, 
THE. CARMEN OPERA “COMPANY, 


ON TOUR IN THE SECOND CLASS TOWNS OF 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


GREAT 


Business saneec cei vr es ves Mr. Tom Prrr. 





CARL. ROSA LIGHT OPERA COMPANY, 


ON TOUR IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Business Manager ... aoe ... Mr. Frep. C. Sorcuirre. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 


Proprietors yaa ain - Cart Rosa Opera ©o., Lp. 
Responsible Manager ... ove Mr. Henry Bruce. 





One of the most elegant and perfectly appointed Theatres in England. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ITS ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES. 
NO DEBENTURE NOR SEASON TICKET-HOLDERS. 
Registered Address—“ Court, Liverpool.” 


Registered Offices of THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, Limited : 
16, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, S.W. 


Secretary .. «+. Mr. E. CHAS. HOILE. 
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JOHN HENRY COOKE’S 
ROYAL CIRCUSES. 


EDINBURGH, 
ABERDEEN, 
GREENOCK, 
LEITH. 





OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. 


FROM ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
WHERE THEY HAVE PERFORMED FOR 21 CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 
PEERS OF MINSTRELSY! 
INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triumph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the Press and Public to be 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 


Pe | Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the best Performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in public favour which has for years been 
awarded to them. 


Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 








Address all communications as to route, &c., to 
SAM HAGUE, 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
St. James's Hall, Liverpool. 


MANCHESTER. 


TAYLOR, GARNETT, EVANS, & CO., 
THE GUARDIAN PRINTING & BILL-POSTING WORKS, 


BLACKFRIARS STREET. 


The Proprietors call attention to their PLACARD DEPARTMENT, in which they possess 
the greatest facilities for the Printing of work of the largest description, and in every style. 

They can also offer special advantages for the 

POSTING AND DISPLAY OF PLACARD AND PICTORIAL WORK, 

having numerous PROTECTED Stations in all the leading thoroughfares in Manchester and 
Salford, er having their own staff of Bill Posters and Inspectors for the proper fulfilment of 
the wor 

Managers of Travelling Companies and Agents in Advance will meet with every attention 
for the display of Stock Printing. 
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ACTORS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 
8, ADAM STREET, STRAND. 
Parsiorxt.—HENRY IRVING, Ese. 
Tavstexs.—HENRY IRVING, J. L. TOOLE, ax WILSON BARRETT, Esars. 


Established for the Relief of Distressed Actors and Actresses, Managers, Stage Managers, 
and Acting Managers, and of their Children and Widows and Orphans, 


All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 


C. J. COLTSON, 8, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MISS SARAH THORNE 


continues to receive Pupils for Dramatic tuition and Stage practice. Miss 
THorNeE will resume her Elocution Classes (Shakespeare) in London during 
February, March, and April, previous to the commencement of the “ Stock ”’ 
Season, June Ist, at the Theatre Royal, Margate. Autumn and Winter Tours 
to follow. uly 

“Miss Tuornr’s elocution is pure and cultivated.”—Penfrewshire Gazette. 

‘* Her style is classic and simple.”— Dublin Irish Times. 

“* An admirable instructress."—-Epwarp Trrey. 


Mr. Artuur Cxecit writes to Miss Toorne :— 
“T believe you can afford young people the best if not the only chance they can have in these 
days of gaining a practical knowledge of the technicalities of their profession in all its branches 
within a few months.” 


“ Miss Tuornr is doing in an unpretentious way to atone, by private tuition and practice, 
for the absence of a school of acting. Saturday night's representation of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by pupils of Miss Tuorne, proves how much individual effort can do to 
compensate for national shorteoming.”— The Globe. 


The Baroness Burpetr Courts writes: 


“Both Mr. Burdett Coutts and myself, as also the friends who accompanied us, derived 
great pleasure from the representation” (** Hamlet”). 

“Perhaps you will permit me to say how much I think the public owes to you in promoting 
the interests of young artistes and in prese: ving the best traditions of the English stage, by 
maintaining such a theatre as you conduct here” (Margate). 


Address—THEATRE ROYAL, MARGATE. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DANCING. 


MADAME KATTI LANNER, 


DIRECTRESS. 


s .- 


73, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, e 








The Lauri Lauris still in Paris until March. 5th year at the Chatelet. 





CHARLES LAURI, 


The World’s Favourite English Pantomimist and Animal Impersonator, and his Renowned 
Pantomime Company, the 


LAURI LATRIS. 





L’HOMME SINGE (M. LAURI LAURIS) 
a DANS TA FERRIE DE 
PBA U D’*AM DD” 
1883-84] Au Thé&troe du Chatelet [and 1890-981, 
Communications —E. Coirey’s Agency, or C. LAURI, The Era, 


Easter, Lyric Theatre with ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ Pantomime Drama in 8 Acts. 


12 Years at Drury Lane. 





JO 


12 Years at Drury Lane. Easter, Lyric Theatre with “ L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ Pantomime Drama in 8 Acts. 
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THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS. 
THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS. 








NOTE THE TRADE MARK “ORIGINAL.” 


JOHN, 
FRED, 
HARRY, +. * 
+ + + JOSEPH, 
WILLIAM, 
ERNEST 
Conclude, December 7th, 1890, 8th Tour with ‘“‘Frivolity.” 








WINTER: Drury Lane Theatre (Pantomime). 
SPRING: London. 
SUMMER: London. 
AUTUMN: America, ** Frivolity”’ Tour (yeXp)- 









CAUTION. 


All the Mechanical and other Tricks used in the success- 
ful Comedy ‘* Frivolity” are copyright and protected, and 
must not be introduced into Pantomimes without permis- 
sion of Mr. JOHN LEOPOLD. 















London and Continental Agents... R. WARNER & CO. 
Director ose eet. wee > eee Mp. JOHN LEOPOLD. 





All communications to the Original Leopolds— 


538, Caledonian Road, N. 
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THE VITAL SPARK. 


MISS JENNY HILL, 


“None but herself can be her parallel.”—Turonarp. 
END OF LONDON SEASON, 1890. A RECORD. 
J. Il. has performed, without intermission, at the following Halls:— 





BSE EPE wivsecvecnennnnangeninin 180 Nights CANTERBURY ... ccccosccccescceves 148 Nights 
EET SPIO oan vsaserncssesens 118 Nights BAAREEN cxeccocececsscnnpepsecsenns 148 Nights 
CO DOM PA GEE issssc cososcocecccens 268 Nights. 


JANUARY '91.—Now fulfilling two-night Special Farewell Engagements at the principal 
Provincixl Halls, prior to her departure for America for 
SPECIAL STARRING ENGAGEMENT for SIX WEEKS at TONY PASTOR'S THEATRE, 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
LONDON, EASTER, ‘91. 
All Arrangements complete. Sole Agent—H. J. Dincorr. 





* The force of her own merit makes her way.” - SHAKESPEARE. 


MISS VESTA TILLEY, 
THE LONDON IDOL. 


BURLESQUE ACTRESS AND MALE IMPERSONATOR. 


Specially engaged by Augustus Harris, Rsq., to play Privcirat Bor at the 
NationaL Tueatre, Drury Lane. Christmas season, 1890-91. 


Specially engaged by Mercer H. Simpson, Esq., to play Principat Boy at 
the TaraTre Roya, Birmincuam. Christmas season, 1891-92. 


Communications to WALTER A. pe FRECE, en route. 


MISS NELLIE RICHARDS, 
COMEDIENNE AND VOCALIST, 


Has appeared, with the greatest possible Success, at all the leading Variety Theatres in 


ENGLAND and AMERICA. 








Christmas and New Year’s Arrangements— 
LONDON PAVILION, 
CANTERBURY, 


AND 


PARAGON. 
All the principal Halls in London and the Provinces to follow. 





For route see back.page of “The Era’ each week. 
Permanent Address—Care of “THE ERA” OFFICE. 


Sole Agent— 
G. H. MACDERMOTT, Esq., 7, York Road, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 
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MDLLE. CAROLINE DE KOVRIGIN, 


THE JENNY LIND OF THE VARIETY STAGE, 


Late Prima Donna with Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s *“ Mikado” and 
** Yeomen of the Guard” Company. 


BALLAD VOCALIST, OPERATIC ARTIST, COMEDIENNE, AND DANSEUSE, ENORMOUS SUCCESS. 














Read below a few Press Notices, culled from thousands of similar ones, gained from 
every Newspaper of note in the Kingdom— 


Sport, December 13, 1890. 
STAR THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 


MDLLE. CAROLINE DE KOVRIGIN. 

The programme this week at Mr. Dan Lowrey’s Theatre is exceptionally varied and interest- 
ing. The chief attraction in the bill is the engagement of Mclle. Caroline De Kovrigin. This 
talented vocalist has been recently engaged as prima donna in Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s ** Mikado” 
and “ Yeomen of the Guard” Companies. Her performance at the Star Theatre is attended 
with great success. Possessed of a sweet and sympathetic voice, her vocalism is artistic and 
finished, and her operatic selections served to display her executive powers, which are of a high 
order, and she rendered with touching sweetness and expression the Scotch ballad “Coming 
through the Rye,” and subsequently sang a pretty gipsy song in appropriate and tasteful costume. 
It is not often the habitués of “* The Star” hear an Irish melody so feelingly sung as is “ The 
harp that once,” rendered by Mdlle. Kovrigin. 


Liverpool Daily Post, September 2, 1890, says :— 

Made her first appearance in Liverpool Who has been appearing with unqualified success 
at the chief theatres in Europe, Was one of the main features of the programme. Asa vocalist 
and dancer Mdlle. De Kovrigin comes to this country with a high reputation, and her perform- 
ance last night showed that all that had been said in her favour is thoroughly deserved. Tho 
engagement is likely to prove the most popular of the present autumn season. 

In a second notice the Liverpool Daily Post, September 9, 1890, says —‘The feature in this 
week's programme at the Grand is again the wonderful vocalisation of Mdlle. De Kovrigin, who 
last week caused quite a “furore.” Such a voice as that which this lady possesses.is seldom, if 
ever, heard in a music hall, and during the past week she has been generally spoken of as the 
Jenny Lind of the variety stage. Her singing last night again evoked the greatcst enthusiasm, 
and the second weck of her engagement is likely to prove even more successful than was her first. 


Trish Times, December 17, 1890:— 


THE STAR THEATRE OF VARIETIES, DUBLIN. 

Mr. Lowrey's popular hall continues to be well patronised, and, with the varied bill of fare 
provided, it is only natural to expect that such would be the case. The line on the bills, as was 
the case last week, is Madame de Kovrigin, a lady who for some time was connected with 
D'Oyly Carte’s “ Mikado” and “ Yeomen of the Guard” Companies. Madame de a 
who is of Russian nationality, possesses, in addition to a very attractive person, an excellent 
voice, much indeed above the run of what we are accustomed to on the music hall stage, and her 
rendering of “ The harp that once through Tara's halls” and “ Comin’ through the Rye” were 
rewarded with well-merited applause. 


The Times, October 16, 1889 :— 


D'OYLY CARTE’S OPERA COMPANY. 

“T have a song to sing, O,” sang Jack Point and Elsie Maynard, and by the time those clever 
eomedians Mr. Litton and Miss de Kovrigin had thrice a (in response to encores) the 
quaintly sweet duet above mentioned, the Merry Man and his Maid were established favourites 
with their audience. 


MISS CAROLINE DE KOVRIGIN 


Desires it to be most distinctly and positively understood that her 
SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE AGENT IS 
Mr. HUGH JAY_DIDCOTT, 


6 York Road, Waterloo Road, 
London, S.E. 
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Fan without Valgarity. 


MR. CHARLES BIGNELL. 
Christmas Arrangements— 
PAVILION. 
COLLINS’S. 
STANDARD. 
SOUTH. 


TOUR EASTER. 
HEALY & COOKE. 


MR. J. H. WOODHOUSE, 


THE FAMOUS IMPERSONATOR OF MEN AND MANNERS. 

New and Original Songs, Funny Character Creations, Ventriloquial Illusions, and Wonderful 
Powers of Mimicry, introducing a Perambulator and Four Mechanical Figures. A Comic Singer 
with a Powerful Voice. Songs written from £1. 1s, and upwards. Author and Composer of the 
Most Popular Songs of the Day. Life-size Picture Posters and Window Bills by Tom Merny. 

Address—38 Westtield Rowd, Leeds: or back page of Tuk Era, weekly. 


THE CRAGGS, 


GENTLEMEN ACROBATS, 

Appeared, by Royal Command, before THE SHAH, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES, and THE ROYAL FAMILY, at the EMPIRE THEATRE, July 4, 1889. 
NOW ON AMERICAN TOUR. NO VACANT DATES. 
Agent—Warner. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, 3.E. ; 
and W. Crace. Proprietor, Theatre Royal, Leigh. Lancashire. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


GERA LDIN EF 


LEOPOLD. 


The Rage of London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 


The handsomest and most aecomplished Lady Gymnast in the World. 
AMERICAN MANAGERS IN WANT OF A BIG ARIEL SHOW, 
Address—GEORGE LEOPOLD (Tue Onricrat). 

Permanent Address—Le: pold House, 164, Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 


: Tas 
ORIGINAL 
KLEOoPvroxz:.LDYD’s 


WONDERS. 
(“ Gracie” and Alfred Leopold.) 


FLYING TRAPEZE ARTISTS. 


American managers and others who need a big Acrial number should communicate at once 
with GEORGE LEOPOLD (the Original). 


‘ Permanent Address—Leopold House, 164, Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 











CLARKE’S CLEVER CATS. 


THE GREATEST NOVELTY IN THE WORLD. 


EO Ao 






30 Cats. 
Success 
30 Cats. 
0 a and 
30 Cats, Attraction 
at all 
24 Rats. 
the 
24 Rats, Principal 
od Rats, Halls 
In 
30 Mice. London. 
3) Mice Longest 
Season 
30 Mice. on 
20 Canaries. record 
9 at the 
Canaries. Crystal 
20 Canaries. Palace. 
From all the principal establishments at home and abroad. 
Now in America. England to follow. 
Private Address—New York Tavern, Northampton. 
AGENTS FOR THE “ CLEVER CATS ”.......0..cccsceeseceees R. WARNER & CO. 
DAINEZ’S TRAINED ANIMALS. 

SMILER, \ and 

the S \ Wonderful 

Cleverest Fa» Leaping 
Donkey Dogs. 

. in the At liberty 
World. for Pan- 
Marvel- tomimes, 

lous Circuses, 

Troupe of : Theatres, 
Goats, 7 ~ Halls, and 
Clever ——%> Garden 
ponies, Se > Fetes. 


Address—CIRCUS, LLANDUDNO. 
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BELPER—PUBLIC HALL. 


Newly built in ceutre of town, and close to Railway. Large Hall, 68 feet by 45 feet, 30 feet 
high ; platform, 24 feet across, can be extended to 40 feet. Seat 700; three kinds of chairs. 
Licensed for stage plays. Every accommodation as to retiring rooms and underground com- 
munication provided. Best room in Midland Counties. 


Apply, Mr. Josgra Pym, Managing Director, Belper. 


BRIDPORT, DORSET.—DRILL HALL. 


Dramatic License. Complete Fit-up. Hall, 80 by 40 ft. 
Removable Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &c. 
Seat 700; total accommodation, 800. 
Apply to MAJOR WHETHAM, Bridport. 


BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, 
KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
PROPRIETORS .............0. Tat BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, Luiurtep. 


This magnificent Establishment open every evening with the grandest 
Variety Entertainment in the provinces. All the latest novelties and principal 
star artistes. English and Foreign Attractions, Ballets, &c. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 
REFRESHMENTS OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Prices from 6d. to Two Guineas. 





Artistes, in applying for engagements, will kindly accept three days’ silence as a polite negative. 


CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 
ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d, to 32s.) £115. 

Paid 10 per cent. dividend for year ended June 30, 1890. 

FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES ONLY RECEIVED. 

JOHN HORGAN, Maxacer. 





CARDIFF.—THEATRE ROYAL. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER: 
MR. EDWARD FLETCHER. 
THE PREMIER PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN WALES. 


GOOLE-THEATRE ROYAL. 
PROPRIETOR ............... CHAS. BROMLEY, 
Wine Merchant. 

This Theatre is the only place of amusement in the town. Size of Stage, 
18 ft. opening, 24 ft. deep. Good Stock of Scenery and Working Appliances. 
Population, 16,000 ; population of district, 21,000. 

Goole is distant from Grimsby, 40 miles; Doncaster, 17 ; Gainsboro’, 38; 
Barnsley, 33; Rotherham, 29; Wakeficld, 27; Castleford, 22; Pontefract, 19; 
Hall, 24; Leeds, 30; and York, 30 miles. 

Also Pablic Rooms for Panoramas, Concerts, and other purposes. Easy rental. 
For terms, apply C. BROMLEY, Goole. 
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CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


(POPULATION, INCLUDING SPRINGFIELD, ADJOINING, 13,500). 
Size, 100 feet by 45 feet, 40 feet high. 
Licensed for Stage Plays. Good Dressing Rooms, Hall well Heated and Seated; Stage 
28 feet by 20 feet ; Good Fit-up; Companies do well. 
Dates and Terms on Application, addressed 
Tue Secretary, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 


HULL.— THEATRE ROYAL. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Sore Lessez aNp Manacer: 


Mr. ALFRED CUTHBERT. 


LEEDS. 
GRAND THEATRE. 





SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER— 


MR. WILSON BARRETT. 


The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


Gomera MAP escce s00sccccssscems sch seccesseevenseones Mr. HENRY HASTINGS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


sTt. JAMES’S HALL, 
LIME STREBT. 
ene TRI, ctadeecersentadewrdirtsnciotvencnnsctais Mr. SAM HAGUE, 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS OCCUPY THIS HALL 

SIX MONTHS OF THE YEAR. 

THE REMAINING SIX MONTHS 
TO BE LET 
TO ANY FIRST-CLASS COMBINATION, 
COMPLETE IN THEMSELVES, 
Minstrel or otherwise. 
All applications to be addressed to SAM HAGUE, 
St. James’s Hall, Liverpool. 
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LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
Address 


Communications— 
Captain WINSTANLEY, Sore Lessee anp Manacer. 





SOUTH SHIELDS.—PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. 


In the principal street of the Town. Suitable for First-class Entertainments, 


Concerts, Dioramas, &c. 


Accommodates 1,000 persons. 


Large Stage and Three Dressing Rooms, 


For Vacant Dates and Terms, apply to Taomas Pyxe, Secretary. 


SOUTH 


LESSEE AND MANAGER 


SHIELDS.—_THEATRE ROYAL. 
aiid Mr. T. B. APPLEBY. 


THIS PRETTY AND COMMODIOUS THEATRE, 
WITH A STAGE CAPABLE OF ANY PRODUCTION TRAVELLING, 
JS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
AND VISITED BY ALL THE BEST COMPANIES. 


RESIDENT SCENIC ARTIST. 


PROFESSIONAL BAND. 


Prices—Private Boxes, from Two Guineas; Dress Circle, 3s.; Boxes, 2s. 
Pit, ls. ; Gallery, 6d. 
NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS. 


WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN EXCHANGE 


Is the largest Hall in North Wales, Will seat nearly 1,200 persons. Height of room, 36 feet. 
Capital Acoustic properties, Large Stage, 36 feet long. Good Dressing Rooms, &c. Terms :— 
£2.2s. per night; £3. 138. 6d. for two nights ; £7. 7s, for six consecutive nights. Footlights, 2s. 6d. 
night. Theatrical performances slightly extra. Wrexham is the Military Centre for 
orth Wales, and is in the midst of a large population. 12 miles from Chester, 28 from 
Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury. Theatrical Fit-up. Address—W. H. ‘liurstoy, Wrexham. 


ELFAST, THEATRE ROYAL, and 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LONDONDERRY. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. J. F. WARDEN. Business 
Manager and Treasurer, Mr. F.W. WARDEN. Always 
giad to hear from first-class Travelling Companies. 


A RR 
UBLIN.—QUKEN’s ROYAL THEATLRE, 
, Mr. Extis Jones. 
Manager, Mr. J, W. WHITBREAD. 
None but the best Travelling Companies received. 
Terms, &c,, address—- J. W. WHITBREAD. 


(BEAT YARMOUTH.—ROYAL. AQUA- 
RIUM THEATRE. Open all the Year Round. 
Capable of holding £100. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. W. 
Nightingale. ‘ 


(ae RE A NR 
REAT YARMOUTH.—THEATRE 


ROYAL. Patronised by H.RH. the Prince of 
Wajes. Debentore and Silver Ticket Holders entirely 
abolished. Proprietor, Mr. J. W. Nightingale. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—PUBLIC HALL, 
Windsor Street. Excellent accommodation. 
Acoustics perfect. Moderate charges. Particulars on ap- 
lication to Maneger. Not licensed for Dramatic Per- 
lormances. New stone staircases, approaches, and exits. 


[ IVERPOOL, —MRS. SCOTT’s THEATRI- 
CAL and PROFESSIONAL APARTMENTS, 18, 
Springfield (St. Anne St.), close to Lime 8t. and Central 
Railway Stationsand Theatres and Music Halls. Bath 
and Piano. American and Continental papers taken. 
\ ANC.. ESTER.—Comfortable Apartments. 
Piano. Good cooking. Five minutes’ walk from 
Theatres and Halls. Mrs. Taylor, 30 Lower Ormond St. 
OTTINGHAM. — APARTMENTS, three 
minutes’ walk from Theatre Palace Varieties, 
Cireus, Victoria Hall, and M ics’ Hall. One 
minute from Albert Hall. Pianos, baths, good com- 
bined rooms. Mrs. E. Peaa, 8 East Circus Street, and 
Richmond House, 10 Park Row. 
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(Row BRIDGE, WILTS.—HILL’s PUBLIC 
HALL. Twenty-four miles from Bristol, twelve 
from Bath. Suitable for all classes of entertainment. 
Size, 100 ft. by 34ft. Termslow. No extras. Apply 
to the Proprietor, P. L. Hit, Trowbridge. 
N.B.—Hiil’s Hall is the largest, best situated, and 
only brick avd «tone structore of ite kind in the town, 
\ FIGAN ROYAL COURT THEATRE, 
WILL HOLD UPWARDS OF 3,000. 
POSSESSES A FULL LICENCE. 
Wigan Union, Population 160,000, a radius of three 
miles from the Theatre. 
M R. J J BARTLETT. 
+ LEAD or HEAVY LEAD. 
Ageuts—Messrs. Tate & BLACKMORE. 
Permanent address — 
9 Ducie Street, Liverpool. 
M BS. 8Fraeseert G@GwVises B. 
LEAD, HEAVY LEAD. 
Author of “The Golden Pellet,” “ The Spinster,” 
“ Reconciled,” &c. Miss Daisy Gwynne, Lead, Juvenile 
Lead (see Tie Era weekly). 
V R. FREDERIC DOBELL.,. 
4 ACTOR AND DRAMATIC TU'I0OR, 
MSS. read and advised upon, 
in strict confidence. 
THEATRE ROYAL, Covent GARDEN. 
\ R. GEORGE COLEMAN 
‘ (Court and Olympic Theatres) arranges 
Matinées, Private Theatricals and Tableaux Vivants. 
Amateurs coached. 

Advises on ail Theatrical matters. 
Address—45 Eardley Crescent, Earl's Court, S.W. 
M 8: CHARLES " &e os. 

4 Seconp YEAR WITH 
THE OSMOND TEARLE COMPANY. 
Permanent Address— 
42 Balfour Street, Leitn Walk, Edinburgh. 
M R. CHARLES CAMERON, 
4 LEAD, HEAVIES, JUVENILES. 

“A sound and exp rienced actor.”—Era, Sept. 6, 1890. 
Offers invited. Town or Good Tour. 
Permanent addrees—16 Shirloch Rd., Gospel Oak, N.W. 
MF: a. We. ewe - « 
CHARACTER COMEDIAN AND 
BURLESQUE ACTOR. 

Comic Opera,; Pantomime, &c. 
Agents—Meesrs, BLACKMORE. 
M &- FRED. W. CRKRELLIN. 





Business-Manager. 
Address—151, Finchley Road, N.W. 
Shakespearian or Melodramatic Lead or Heavies, 
\ R. CLAR. LEO. MANGAN, 
“BLARNEY” 
oR 
“Toe Gru I Lerr BEHIND Mz.” 
Me: ROBERT AYRTON, 
4 LEADING BUSINESS. 
Permanent address— 
30 Snasex Street, Warwick Sq uare. London, 8.W. 
\ R. REGINALD BULLER, 
“ Maltar,” “Is She Guiltless ?” Co. 
MP LLE. FAs 2 ewe 
i PREMIERE DANSEUSE 
AND 
SKIRT DANCER. 
31 Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
\ R. AND MRS. RASS CHALLIS, 
4 “THE CURATE.” 
“THE GOOD’ OLD PARSON.” 
Permahent address — 
Theatre Royal, Lincoln, 
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M B- aS. D.. €2iISITT aS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 
TOWN, COUNTRY, OR TOUR. 
Address all letters c/o Agents— 
Messrs, NOLAN and FITZGERALD. 
M £: FRE D HARVEY, 
ADVANCE AND BUSINESS MANAGER, 
CIRCUS AND DRAMATIC. 
Thorough Experience. 
Powperty & Co., 11 Westland Row, Dublin. 


\ ISS MARIE LONGMORE 

(Meas. F. W. HUMPHREYS) Disengaged, 
Address—Rosenmont, Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston ; or, 
Frep. W. Humpnreys, Musical Director, Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. 


Miss MARY ANSELL. 
Agents—Tatr & Bality. 
MISS MARY ANSELTE 


M83 ADA CLARE. 
i LEAD, COMEDY, AND BURLESQUE. 
Mr. Orto C. CULLING, 








Business and Acting Management. 
On Tour. Address—57 Lansdowne Road, Oldham. 


IONEL ELLIS’S TOUR. 
“THE RIGHT MAN.” 
FOURTH YEAR. 
“THE RIGHT MAN.” 


Address—84 Wilberforce Street, Laiscerdyke, Bradford. 
Tue TOPICAL SINGER AND SonG WRrirsEr, 
M® mar © Sa. ORAL Rs 
MYL From London Pavilion, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Standard, Royal South, Queen’s, Gattis, &c. Author 

to all the Stars. See Tuk Era for Address. 


MB: HARRY STAR EZ, 
i! CHARACTER VOCALIST. 
EXPERIENCED PANTOMIME FAVOURITE. 
The World's Greatest Yodelling Specialist. 
For Address see THe Era weekly. 


IEUTENANT WALTER COLE, 

4 the Greatest Ventriloquist in the World, with 

his Original “ Merry Folks” and Electric Figure, may 

be engaged for Private Parties, Concerts, &c., with 

or without his Company of Artistes. For Terms, 

address — 183 Fentiman Road, South Lambeth, 
London, 8.W. 


The Greatest Resemblance in the World. 
HE TWIN BROS. CLAYTON 
And Misses WOOD and WILLIS. 
In their screaming sketch “Pepper and Salt.” 


MISSES 
ERTIER AND JEANESS, 
CONTINENTAL, 
VARIETY, 
QUARTETTE, 
For address see THE Era 
Back page. 


Ties ts FOR THE MILLION.— 
Buy of the Maker, S. REID, Artist in Shapes and 
Theatrical Hosier to all the principal Theatres. A large 
assortment of every description of Hosiery kept on 
band, in Silk, Cotton, or Worsted. Country orders 
punctually attended to on remittance, and » perfect 
tit guaranteed. Manufactory—90, Long Acre, W.O, 
Every description of Animal Skivs made to order. 


ARCHIBALD NAGLE, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
3 & 4, Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 
First-class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 


LT 
ANAGERS requiring all kinds of STAGE 
SCENERY should communicate at once with 
WILLIAM MOORE, 
Principal Scenic Artist, 
Pier Pavilion, Hastings, and Aquarium, Brighton, 
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- FIRST—-AND—-FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Longest History and Highest Reputation. 


That BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR possesses 
very valuable qualities as a food for all classes, at all 
periods of life except earliest infancy, has been attested 
by eminent dietetic authorities, as well as by universal 
public experience during over thirty years. 


Ss Ccotir’s 
Opster and Supper tooms, 
18 & 19, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 
SUPPERS AFTER THE THEATRES. 
ROYAL WHITSTABLE NATIVES, 


15s., 25s., and 42s. per Barrel. 
______— PO BSTER SAL. ADS. DRESSED CRAB. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS 


Are recommended by all who have had them in use for Years 
to be unsurpassed for 


Quality of Tone and Touch, 
Durability and Intrinsic Value. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO. 


Pianoforfe Manufacturers and Music Bublishers, 
46, BERNERS ST... LONDON, W. 


. m isas nearly tastelessas Cod Liver Oil can be.” - Lancet. 
No nauseons eructations follow after . is e swallowed.” 
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) “Bow tee 0 vat 18,8 aoa’ 4 & 

Note parti “erly Oil is Never sold in bu! 

BYNIN, £3: quid Malt, forms a valuable adjunct DRESSMAKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
j the 


-Liver Oil. It isa powerful aid to 7 
Digestion, and mae aliment in London Sale Room :—244 REGENT 8T., Ww. 


Consumption and Wasting Diseases. Jn Bottles at 1/9 each. 
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SCHOOL OUTFITS 


»° GENTLEMEN’S SUPERIOR CLOTHING 


ar LEAST 25 PER CENT. UNDER USUAL LONDON PRICES. 


MTG 


STORES, LIMITED. 


All Goods Carriage Paid by Rail or Parcel Post to any 
part of the United Kingdom. and if not approved, 
exchanged or the money returned, whichever 
Customers prefer. 


EASY SELF-MEASUREMENT FORYS 
POST FREE. 





"6881 03LVEOdUOONI 





ESTABLISHED 1864, 











YOUTHS’ BOYS’CAPE | GIRLS’ | BOYS’ | RUGBY SUITS. YOUT as’ 
CAPE OVERCOATS.|OVERCOATS.| TAILOR- | REEFERS. ta Dennhie TWEED SUITS. 
Nap eee e REvpeRs, | 11 Nap Cloths, Tweeds, 10/9 12/11 14/11 
In very superior 3/11 4/11 6/11 | | 5/1t 8/11 11/9 | 8/11 10/9 12/11 | 16/11 19/11 22/6 
Tweeds, Cheviots, &c. | 8/11 10/9 12/11 | Serge, 7 = ul "| 14/11 15/9 17/9 In Real “ext of 
‘ : | In Heavy: Very Superior, England Cloths, 
14/11 16/11 19/11 29/6 | 14/11 16/11 19/11 | x45 11 a1)0| Serges” | 216 236 269 | 27/6 38/9 87/6 
27/6 33/9 37/9 25/9 | 14/11 19/11 | 119 14/11 29/6 35/6 41/6 





ChAS. BAKER & CO.’S ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FOR GLOTHING, 
HOSIERY, SHIRTS, HATS, BOOTS, &c., can be obtained at either of their Depots 
or will be forwarded post free on application to 271 and 272 HIGH HOLBORN. 





Head Depét: CITY BRANCH: TOTTENHAM CT. RD. BRANCH: 


West End Branch: 


ae eee | ssn ta lateneto. Tottenham Court Road ee 


{City side of the Innsof few doors from Peter 
Court Hotel). (Corner of Euston Road). Robinson's) 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 3. Last Quarter, 10h. 12m. a.m. | Jan. 17, First Quarter, 6h, 18m. a.m. 
10, New Moon, 3h. 25m. p.m. } 25. Full Moon, 0h. 25m. a.m. 


There are a thousand joyous things in life 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy.—Tatrourn’s “ Ion.” 


= | , MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


1 | TH | The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, burned down, 1873. 
F First Sixpenny day at Crystal Palace, 1876, when 8,287 persons paid. 
S | Macarthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Bolton, Lancashire, 1872. 
= 2nxp arrer CuRisTMas, 
| New Grand Opera House at Paris opened, 1875. 
Tu | The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 
WwW | Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 1867. 
TH | Plays performed on Sundays out of prayer hours, 1578. 
Patrick O’Brien, nearly nine feet high, last exhibited in London, 1804. 
Farewell Banquet to Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. 
Ist AFTER EprpHany. 
Equestrian Performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844. 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 
Italian Opera House, Paris, burned down, 1838. 
First Theatrical Benefit ever granted taken by Mrs. Barry, 1687. 
The Siamese Twins died, 1874. 
2np AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 
Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End, burned down, 1884. 
The Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finally closed, 1882. 
Opening of the Royal Westminster Aquarium, 1876. 
First Patent granted to Actors by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 
Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
SEPTUAGESIMA. 
New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 
Charing Cross Station illuminated by the Electric Light, 1881. 
All Stage Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. 
Meeting at St. James’s Palace to found a Royal College of Music, 1882. 
Circular issued by the Lord Chamberlain respecting Ballet Costumes, 1869. 
The Glasgow Theatre Royal burned down, 1863. 
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THE CALENDAR, 


The year 1891 is the latter part of the 565lst | cycle of 19 years, The Passover is commemorated 
and the beginning of the 5652nd year since the April 23; Pentecost, June 12; the Tabernacle, 
| creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- October 17; and the Feast of the Eighth Day, 
tation. The year 5652 of the Jewish Era commences October 24. i 

on October 3, 1891, being the 9th year of the 298th 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Feb. 2. Last Quarter, 4h. 42m. a.m. Feb. 15. First Quarter, 6h. 30m. p.m. 1 
9, New Moon, 2h. 12m. a.m. 23. Full Moon, 7h. 18m. p.m. 

- ¢ 

Then came old February, sitting : 

In an old wagon, for he could not ride.—Srenser. | 





! ! 

= MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC, Sa | 

1 SEXAGESIMA. 7 42r 

2 M | Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 4 49s 

3 Tu Stage Playing prohibited as being seditious, 1549. 7 38r 

4 W  . Frost Fair on the Thames, 1814. 4 52s 

5 Tu Jenny Lind married Otto Goldschmidt at Boston, America, 1852. 7 35k 

6 F | Henry Irving born, 1838. Old Exeter Theatre burned, 1885. 4 56s 

7.8 | John Parry's Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 7 32r 

x = QuiInquaGRsmMa. 5 Os 

9 M | Dublin Theatre Royal burned down in the afternoon, 1886. 7 28r 
10 | Tu | Oxford Music Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868. 5 3s 
11 | W | The first Patent passed creating a Master of the Revels, 1545. 7 Mr 4 
12 Tw | St. Martin's Music Hall, Long Acre, opened, 1850. § 7s 
13 F | Opera House, Northampton, burned, 1887. 2ir 
14 S | Ralph Roister Doister, first English comedy, produced, 1530, 


15 Ist in Lent. 

American Theatre, Sun Francisco, burned down, 1868. 

Tu Panic at Dunlop Street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849. 

Closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. 
Tn | Funeral of Herr Wagner at Bayreuth, 1883. 

20 F | Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811. 

91 S| City Theatre, Milton Street, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. 


lls 
17k 
14s 
13r 
18s 
9R 
228 
5k 
22 & | 2xv rw Luvr. 2s 
23M | Peri of Peru declared an illegal entertainment at the Canterbury, 1880, 


Ing 
94 Tv | Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at the Lyceum, 1879. 29s 
95 W | Garrick Club, King Street, Covent Garden, founded, 1831. Sir 
296 TH | Macready’s Farewell Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851. 32s 
53R 
98'S | Union Square Theatre, New York, burned, 1888. 5 36s 
ECLIPSES, 1891. 


— 
ooaoxno 
= 


aQunsntananwanoasas! 


u 


97 F | Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 


a 


During the year 1891 there will be four Eclipses : will therefore be principally visible throaghout 
two of the Sun and two of the Moon; there will | Australia. as well as India and China. 
also be a Transit of the planet Mercury across the Junk 6.—Anoular Eclipse of the Sun, visible in 
disc of the Sun. | Great Britain as a partial Eclipse of about three 
May 23.—Total Eclipse of the Moon, partly visible digits on the upper limb. At Greenwich it begins 
at Greenwich, towards the end, as a partial Eclipse. | at 5h. 2m. p.m.; greatest phase at 5h. 47m.; ends at 
It begins below the horizon at 4h. 41m. p.m.; the 6h. 24m. p.m. The Sun sets at 8h. 10m., and the 













total phase begins at 5h. 50m.; middle at Gh. 29m. ; Moon at Sh. 19m. ; 
} total phase ends at 7h.9m.; the Moon rises, with For the earth generally the Eclipse is more or 
‘| about four digits eclipsed, at 7h. 55m.; and the less visible to the northern parts of Europe and | 
» Eclipse ends at 8h. 17m. p.m. North America, including Iceland, Greenland, and | 






About the middle of the Eclipse the Moon passes | Baffin’s Bay, The central and annular phase can be } 
4 vertically over the Indian Ocean, and the Eclipse visible only at very high northern latitudes. 
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March 3. Last Quarter, 7h. 37m. p.m. 


D. 
Ww. 
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Novems 


Moon. At Greenwich it begins at 10h, 35°1m. p.m. ; 
total phase begins at 11h, 37°4m.; middle at 0h. 189m. 


a.m.; total 


| 3ep in Lent. le 
| 


| The Savage Club performed before the Queen, at the Lyceum, 1869. 


| The third Drary Lane Theatre opened, 1794. 


| The Baguet Theatre, Oporto, burned down, 1888 ; loss of 80 lives. 
, Will of Mr. Charles Kean proved, 1868, under £35,000. 


| Opera House at Nice burned down, 1881, loss of 62 lives. 
24) Tu |“ 
| Edmund Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Covent Garden, 1833. | 
| The “ Compton Benefit” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1877. 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON: 


10. New Moon, Ith. 51m. a.m. | 


25. Full Moon, lh. 12m, p.m. 


Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and cold, and rain.—Lonerettow. 


March 17. First Quarter, 9h. 11m. a.m. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. oa. 


Benjamin Webster's Complimentary Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1874.) 
Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 

The First Oratorio performed at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, 1732. 
Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. 
The first Playhouse, called “ The Theatre,” erected in Shoreditch, 1570. | 


4ru is Lent. 

Dramatic Dinner to the late Lord Mayor Cotton at Willis’s Rooms, 1877.) 
Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 

Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for £16,000, 1866. 





Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1875. 

New Variety Theatre, Hoxton, opened, 1870 

5ru in Lent. 

East London Theatre burned down, 1879 

Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and seepened, 1873. 

Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for £2,750, 1875. 
“ The Oxford” first opened, 1861. 


Patm Sunpay. 


Jumbo,” the African elephant, shipped to New York, 1882, 


Goop Frinay. City of London Theatre, Norton Folgate, opened, 1837. 
South London Music Hall burned down, 1869. 

Easter Sunpay. 

Albert Hall, Kensington, opened, 1871. 

| Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854, 


ih 


ECLIPSES, 1891—CONTINUED. 


South Pacific Ocean. 


ROAR ARAAAAAADAAAAARAAAAAAGAASAS 


49r 
39s 
> 44r 
43s 
40r 
46s 
35R 
50s 
3lr 
53s 
26R 
57s 
22R 
Os 
17R 
4s 
13Rr 
7s 
SR 
10s 
tr 
14s 
59r 
17s 
55r 
21s 
5OR 
24s 
46r 
27s 
41r 


} 


digits, and its visibility is chiefly presented to the 


eR 15.-—Total and visible Eclipse of the the magnitude of the Eclipse scarcely exceeds six 


phase ends at lh. 04m. a.m.; Eclipse May 10.—Transit of the planet Mercur 


over the 


ends at 2h.2‘7m.a.m. Magnitude (Moon's diam. = 1) dise of the Sun, partly visible at Gresnntah, early et 


1°386. 


About the middle of the Eclipse the Moon passes 
vertically over the western coast of Africa. The 
Eclipse will therefore be visible throughout Europe, 


Africa, and 


DecEMBER 1.—Partial Eclipse of the Sun; not 


4h. 50m, a.m. 


visible in Great Britain, For the carth generally 


ol = ee i ae ee 


the morning. "The transit begins below the horizon, 
and only a smal] cone luding portion will be visible |} 
after sunrise. The Sun rises at 4h. 18m. a.m.; 


the 


| 
internal contact preceding egress takes place at 
also North and South America, | 4h. 46m.; and the external and final contact at 4 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


April > Last Quarter, 6h. 30m. a.m. | April 16. First Quarter, 1h. 40m. a.m. 
. New Moon, | 8h. 57m. - pam. 24. Full Moon, 5h. 5m. a.m. 





When well- aadit Apri on the heel 
Of limping Winter trea 


—Romxo anp JULiet. 





MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Signor Salvini's first appearance in England at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875. 
Tom and Jerry first produced as a drama at Astley’s, 1821. 
Greenwich Fair abolished, 1857. 
Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 
Low Sunpay. First arrer Easter. 
Covent Garden Theatre first opened as an Italian Opera House, 1847. 
1 | Sale of the effects of “ ThefOld Beefsteak Club,” 1869. 
Foundation-stone of Booth’s Theatre, New York, laid, 1868. 
Leotard reappeared at Alhambra after two years’ absence, 1868. 
Opening of Highbury Barn under E, T. Smith’s management, 1871. 
New Theatre, Torquay, Devon, opened, 1880. 
2ND AFTER EastEr. 
“ Verdi Festival ” at Exeter Hall, under A. Mellon's direction, 1857. 
Theatres in London first opened during Passion Week, 1862. 
Aquarium Theatre first opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1576. 
Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. 
Managers of Surrey Gardens fined for representing ballets, 1861. 
1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at the Vaudeville, 1879. 
3rp AFTER Easter. 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first exhibited at the Lyceum, 1802. 
George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety matinée, 1880. 
Grantham Theatre burned down, 1888. Thos. Haynes Bayly died, 1839. 
William Shakespeare born, 1564; died 1616. 
Garrick Theatre, Charing Cross Road, opened by John Hare, 1889. 
Almack’s Assembly Rooms opened with a grand ball, 1765. 
4ru arrer Easter. 
The Paris Garden Theatre leased by Henslowe and Alleyne, 1592, 
| Last night of the old “Sacred Harmonic Society,” 1882. 
99 | W | Sir Michael Costa died, aged 73, 1884. [1889.| 4 
| 30! Tu Death of Carl Rosa, founder and manager of Carl Rosa Opera Company,| 7 


Wnwrovosntawr Whe 


— et et 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE QUEEN.—Vicronris, of the United Kingdom | 


of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 


| Faith, Empress of India. Born, May 24, 1819; 


succeeded to the throne on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV., June 20, 1837 ; crowned in West- 


i) minster Abbey, June 28, 1838; proclaimed Empress 


of India at Delhi, January 1, 1877. Her parents 


| were Prince Edward, Dukeof Kent and Strathearne 


(fourth son of George III.), and Victoria Mary 

Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-OCoburg- 
} Saalfield. The Queen married Prince Francis Albert 
Augustus Charlies Emmanuel, Duke of Saxcny, 


Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He died Decem- 
ber 14, 1861. 


THE QUEEN’s Soxs.—The Prince of Wales(Albert | 


Edward), born November 9, 1841 ; married, March 10, 


1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Their chil- } 
dren :—Albert Victor, born Janu 8, 1864; George, 


born June 8, 1865; Louise, born Feb. 20, 1867, mar- 


ried July 27, 1889, to the Duke of Fife ; Victoria, | 


born July 6, 1868; Maude, born November 26, 1869 ; 
Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died 17, 1871. 


The Duke of Edinburgh (Alfred Albert), | 
born August 6, 1844; married January 23, 1874, ff 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 
May 1. Last Quarter, lh. 51m. p.m. | May 15. First Quarter, 7h. 4m. p.m. 
8. New Moon, 6h. 16m. a.m. 23. Full Moon, 6h. 26m. p.m. 
May 30. Last Quarter, 6h. 55m. p.m. 
Behold! the trees new deck their withered boughs ; 








Their ample leaves, the hospitable plane, 
The taper elm, and lofty ash disclose ; 
The blooming hawthorn variegates the scene.—Micuart Bruce 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. bat pon 





D.| D. 
M. | W. 








1|F | Opening of New Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1875. 





Victor Hugo died, 1885. 
7 23|/S | Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1853. 


52s 
















4: 
2}S | St. James’s fall, Liverpool, burned down, 1875. Meyerbeer died, 1864. | 7 22s 
3} & | Rocation Sunnay. 14 3lr 
4|M | Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, burned down, 1883. 7 25s | 
5 | Tu | The Castle Spectre revived at a Gaiety matinée, 1880. 4 28r 
6 | W | Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872, | 7 28s 
7 || Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. | 4 24R 
8|F | The School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1777. 17 3ls 
9|$ | Opening of the American Exhibition, Earl’s Court, 1887. 4 21p 
L 10) & | Suxpay arren Ascension Day. 7 34s 
1 111M | The Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 4 17R 
12| Tv | Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of public amusement, 1767. 7 38s 
13 | W | Drop-curtain burned at Princess’s Theatre during Richard IT., 1857. 4 14dr 
14 | Tx | Footmen admitted to gallery without charge by Manager Rich, 1697. '% 41s 
15 | F | Promenade Concerts commenced at Holborn Amphitheatre, 1869. 4 
16|§ | Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884, 7 
17 Ss Warr Sunpay. 4 
18 | M | Last night of Mrs. Rousby’s season at Queen's Theatre, 1878. 7 
19 | Tu | Last night of the old Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. \4 
20 | W | Leotard’s first appearance in England at the Alhambra, 1861. 17 
91 | Tu | Alexandra Theatre, Highbury Barn, first opened, 1865. 4 
7 7 
4 
7 
3 
7 
3 





h 94 | & | Tanury Sonpay. 55s 
L 95 M | Opéra Comique, Paris, burned down, 400 lives lost, 1887. 58r 
26 Tu Soho Theatre (Royalty) opened by Fanny Kelly, 1840. 57s 
27 W | The Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford Street, burned down, 1829. |3 56r 
f 28 | Tu| Marriage of “The Midgets” at Manchester, 1884. (pool, 1867.| 8 Og ' 
» 99|F | Charles Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Prince of Wales’s, Liver-- 3 54p 
‘ 30'S | Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838. '8 Qs 
31 $s lst AFTER TRiviTy. 3 52r | 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—ostinvep. 


Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 

Their children: — Alfred, Earl of Ulster, born Their children :—Margaret Victoria, born January 

October 15, 1874; Marie, born October 29, 1875 ; 15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, born January 13, 

) Victoria Melita, born November 25, 1876 ; Alexandra, 1883 ; Victoria, born March 17, 1886, 

i born September 1, 1878; Beatrice, born April 20, Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1853; } 

H 61884. married April 27, 1882, the Princess Héléne of 
The Duke of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur Waldeck-Pyrmont. The Prince died March 28, 1884, 

f William Patrick Albert), born May 1, 1850; married Their children :—Alice Mary, born February 25 

} March 13, 1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third 1883 ; Leopold, born July 19, 1884. 





’ 
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JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
June 6. New Moon, 4h. 26m. p.m. | June 22. Full Meon, Sh. 12m. a.m. 
14. First Quarter, 0h. 34m. p.m. 28. Last Quarter, 11h, 16m. p.m. i 
Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June.—Lonoreniow. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


S. rises 
| and scts. 





M__ Blondin first appeared in England at Crystal Palace, 1861. | 3 5lr 
2 TU | Last night of the “ Old Adelphi,” 1858. \8 6s 
3 W_ Sadler's Wells opened as Sadler's Music House, 1683. | 3 49r 
4 Tn East London Aquarium burned, 1884. 8 8s 
5|F Opening of the Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. | 3 48r 
6°S — Black-eyed Susan produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829. 8 10s 
7 S& | 2Qsp arrer Troory. 3 46Rr 
8 M | The Buckstone Benefit at Drury Lane, 1876 ; receipts nearly £1,200. | 8 ils 
9 Tv Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, burned down, 1873. 3 46r | 
10) W | Crystal Palace opened, 1854. 18 13s § 
» 11 ' TH | The Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 3 45r “ 
} 12 F | Falling in of the Casino, Dunkirk, with serious casualties, 1868. |8 14s 
13.8 | Opening of the new Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. | 3 45r 
14| & | 38ep arrer Tritry 8 15s 
115 | M | Royal Assent given to the Dramatic Authors Bill, 1833. 3 44n 
16 | Tu} 177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. 8 16s 4 
17 W | Paganini gave his Farewell Concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834. 3 44r 
18 | TH | The entire series of Crystal Palace Fountains first played, 1856. |8 17s 
19|F | Charing Cross Theatre (now Toole’s) first opened, 1869. 3 44r 
} 20'S | Farewell Concert of Madame Christine Nilsson at Albert Hall, 1888. 8 18s 
b 21 | @& | 4ru arrer Trinity. [Letine, bicyclist, murdered, 1889. 3 44n | 
22M | Mile. Schneider first appeared in England at St. James’s Theatre, 1868. | 8 18s 
23 Tu John Kemble’s farewell of stage as “ Coriolanus ” at Covent Garden, 1817. | 3 45R 
| 241 Ws First performance of Myers’s Hippodrome at Crystal Palace, 1876. | 8 19s 
|) 25 Tu | “ Half-price at nine o'clock ” sanctioned by David Garrick, 1763. 13 46Rr 
26 | H F | Sarah Bernhardt fined £6,000 in French Law Courts, 1880. 8 19s 
y 27 Joe Grimaldi’s Farewell Benefit, and last appearance at Drury Lane, 1828. | 3 46R 
| 28 = 5Tu AFTER Trinity. 18 19s 
{ | 29 M Hamlet reached the 200th consecutive night at the Lyceum, 1875 3 47r 
30 Tu) | Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down. 1884. 8 18s 





‘ 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—oostisvev. 


Tue Queen's DAvGHTERs—Her Royal Highness Sigismund, born Septe nber 15, 1864, died June 18, 
Victoria Adelaide Marv Louisa, Princess Royal of 1866 ; Frederica Wilhelmina Victoria, born April 12, 





England and Prussia, born November 21, 1840, and 
married January 25, 1858, to his Royal Highness 
Frederick William of Prussia, afterwards (18*8) the 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, who died June 15, 
1888, Their children:—Frederick William Victor 
Albert, born January 27, 1859 (now Emperor of Ger- 
many, and has issue): Victoria Elizabeth Augusta 
Charlotte, born July 24, 1860, married February 11, 
1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meinincen ; 
Albert William Henry, born Augrst 14, 1862, mar- 
rie! his cousin Irene, May 24, 1888; francis Frederick 


a tt eS ee 


| 1866 : Joachim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, born 
| February 10, 1868, died March 27, 1879; 


| Battenberg, and has isne; Elizabeth, born Novem- 
| ber 1, 1864, married June 15, 1884, Grand Duke | 


Sophia 
Dorothea Ulrike Alice, born June 4, 1870; 
Beatrice Feodora, born April 22, 1872. 
Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 
1862, Louis, Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December 
14, 1878. Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, 
1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 


Sergius of Russia ; Irene, born July 11, 1866, married 


eT 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 6. New Moon, 3h. 59m. a.m. July 21. Full Moon, th. 54m. p.m. 
14. First Quarter, 5h. 29m. a.m. 28. Last Quarter, 4h. 33m. a.m. 


This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn brake our tyring house. 
—Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream. 











ris | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. —— | 
 aiealniiemeet ee : id 
1| W | The Coburg opened as “ The Victoria” by Abbot and Egerton, 1833. 3 49R 
2| Tu | “Set scenes,” invented by De Loutherbourg, first used, 1777. | 8 183 
3|F  Foundation-stone laid of New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 1867. 3 50R 
41S | The« Irving Banquet ” at St. James’s Hall, 1883. 8 17s 
5| S& | Gra arrer Taurry. | 3 Sir 
6|M James Crockett, the Lion Tamer, died at Cincinnati, 1865, aged 45. '8 16s 
7| Tu | Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund founded, 1855. 3 53R 
8| W | Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, 1873 ; realised £1,392. |8 15s 
9| TH Mrs. (Granny) Stephens’s Farewell of the Stage at Globe, 1889. 3 55R 
10|F — Miss Belle Bilton, Music-hall Artiste, married to Lord Dunlo, 1889. 8 13s 
11|S | Amateur performance of William Tell Pantomime at Drury Lane, 1856. 3 57R | 
, 12) S& | 77m arrer Tevwrry. 8 12s 
13 | M | First opening of the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, 1866. 3 59K . 
14| Tu | The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. | 8 10s 
' 15 | W | The present Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. [pene 4 Ir 
» 16 | TH | Banquet to the Kendals at Hotel Métropole, before departure to America,| 8 8s 
7|F | Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. | 4 4r 
, 18/8 | Elton lost in “The Pegasus,” bound from Leith to Hull, 1843. | 8 6s . 
19 | S& | 8ru arrer Trinrry. [market, 1885.4 6R 
| 20| M | New T. R., Margate, opened, 1874. Bancroft Management closed, Hay-/8 48 
21 | Tu | All female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. 4 OR | 
22 | W | First Court Theatre, Sloane Square, finally closed, 1887. 8 Ils 
| 23 | Tu| The Marylebone Gardens first opened with amusements, 1753. [1887., 4 llr 
| 24|F | Performance of Midsummer Night's Dream at Pope’s Villa, Twickenham. 7 59s 
25|S | Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. 4 14r | 
26 | & | 9rm arrer Trinrry. 7 56s 
27 | M | Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 4 
28 | Tu | The first Playbill printed, 1633. 7 


29| W | Adelina Patti married to Marquis de Caux, 1868. 
’ 30 Tu | Divorce suit Dunlo v. Dunlo and Wertheimer decided in favour of Lady| 
: 31!F | Theatre Royal, Jersey, burned down, 1863. [Dunlo (Belle Bilton). 1890 


Te 


= 


~~ 


May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia; Ernest, 1867; Albert, born February 26, 1869 ; Victoria, born 
born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Louise, born August 12, 
October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice. born 1872; Harold, born May 12, died May 20, 1876. 
July 1, 1872; Mary Victoria, born May 24, )874, Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married 
died November 15, 1878. March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 

Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857 ; married 
; July 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- July 23, 1885, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and has 
, Holstein, Their children :—Christian, born April 14, igsue two sons and one danghter. 
, 
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50s 
23R 4 
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sreloseiitmenigpuscigeeatnaniiaetettenaagteiatinanegnieltnenliciites 
AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
August 4. New Moon, 5h. 12m. p.m. | August 19. Full Moon, 9h. 28m. p.m. 
12. First Quarter, 9h, 12m. p.m. 26, Last Quarter, Oh. 9m. p.m. 


Summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 
Suakesreare, Sonnet 97. 


Lace 
MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | Sines 


S | Opening of New Spa Buildings, Scarborough, by the Lord Mayor, 1880. 
S | 10rn arrer Trrrry, 

M | Bax Houmay, Goodman's Fields Theatre opened, 1732. 

Tu | Grand Theatre, Islington, opened, 1883. 

Wl Polytechnic Institution ‘opened, 1838, 

TH | Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for £11,900, 1874. 

F | Gammer Gurton’s Needle, by Bishop Still, produced, 1566. 

(S| Madame Vestris died, 1856. 

SS | 1)0n arrer Trmrry. 

10 | M | Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 
11 Tw | Star Music Hall, Sunderland, burned down, 1883. 

12|W Sale of the Alhambra Music Hall, Portsmouth, for £8,000, 1874. 


COnaontr wtioe 


13 TH! Funeral of Ada Isaacs Menken at Paris, 1868. 
14 F 204th and last night of Black Crook at the Alhambra, 1873. 


15'S | M. Jullien leads band at Surrey Gardens for the first time, 1850. 
16 | ~ | 12TH arrer Trinity. Drury Lane Fund established, 1766. 
17 M_ Miss Wallis married Mr, John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. 

18 Tu Arrival in England of “ Chang,” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 

19, W_ Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, burned down, 1880. 

20 | TH Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872 ; number present, 84,955. 
{ 21|F Covent Garden Theatre announced for sale by auction, 1829. 

22 S | The Theatres Registry Act passed, 1843. 

23) S | 137TH Arrer Trinity. 
| 24'M Mr. J. L. Toole returned to England from America, 1875. 

25 Tu , Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara-with a velocipede on a tight rope, 1869. 
x 26 | W | St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre partially destroyed by fire, 1860. 
’ 27 | Tx Fatal Balloon Accident to Mr. Simmonds, the Aeronaut, 1888. 

28'F | Tournament at Eglinton Castle, continued one week, 1839. 

291 | Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 

30 | & | 147 arrer Triniry. 

31 | M 
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Miss Kate Terry’s Farewell Benefit at Adelphi, 1867: plays “ Juliet.” 


HER MAJTESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
THE CABINETY 
Prime Minister and Sec. Secretary for India...... Viscount Cross, G.C.B. 
for Foreign Affairs. ... Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. Chancellor of Duchy of 
First Lord of Treasury ..W. H. Smith. Duke of Rutland. 
Lord High Chancellor ..Lord Halsbury. First Lord of Admiralty... Lord Geo. Hamilton. 
Lord Pres. of Council .. Viset. Cranbrook, G.C.S.1. Pres. of Board of Trade. .Sir M. E. Hicks-Beach. 
Lord Privy Seal ........Earl Cadogan. Lord Chan. of Ireland ,.Lord Ashbourne. 
Chan. of the Exchequer..G. J. Goschen. Chief Sec. for Ireland....A. J. Balfour. 
Home Secretary ........ H. Matthews, Q.C. Pres. of Local Govt. Bd...C. T. Ritchie. 
} Colonial Secretary Lord Knutsford. Pres. of Bd. of Agric... ..Henry Chaplin. 
© Secretary for War ......E. Stanhope. i 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


oo 
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Sept. 3. New Moon, sh. 16m. a.m. Sept. 18. Full Moon, 5h. 4m. a.m. 
11, First Quarter, 11b. 7m. a.m. | 24. Last Quarter, 11h, 7m. p.m. 
4 EEE iat ” i thleieant - - 
All things that are 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 
—Mercuant or Venice. 
= MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. at yer 
Tu | Bartholomew Fair abolished, 1855. |5 13R 
W | New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened by Mr. J. W. Gordon, 1880, 6 44s 
TH | The Curtain Theatre in Shoreditch opened, 1571. 5 16R 
“Se li . os 
\ F | Death of E. L. Blanchard, Playwright and Critic, 1889. 6 39s 
7 S| New Theatre | Royal, Excter, burned down, 1887 ; nearly 200 lives lost. 5 19R 
& | 157m arrer Tuniry. | 6 35s 
M Charles Mathews first appeared on Parisian stage, 1863. 5 23R 
Tu | The Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 6 30s 
W | Last entertainment given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 5 26R 
Tx | Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1883. 6 26s 
a F | Park Theatre, Camden Town, burned down, 1881. |5 29n 
S | New Royal Music Hall, Holborn, opened, 1887. 6 21s 
& | 16rx arrer Trmrry. i 5 32x 
M | Covent Garden Theatrical Fund instituted, 1769. |6 16s 
Tu | Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson’s famous prologue, 1747. |5 35R 
p W | Shakespeare's house at Stratford-on-Avon bought for £3,000, 1847. | 6 12s 
TH] Wilton’s New Palace of Varieties, Wellclose Square, opened, 1878. | 5 39R 
F | Mlle. Nilsson’s first appearance in New York, 1870. | 6 7s 
S | Death of Castanet, the Gymnast, 1888. 5 42 
S | 177n arrer Trmrry. 6 3s 
M | Welcome to Gaiety Company on return from America, 1889. 5 45r 
Tv | Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. 5 58s 
W | Death of Wilkie Collins, 1889. 5 48x 
H| Opening of the new Court Theatre, 1888. 5 53s 
F | The Rose and the Hope Theatres erected, 1585. | 5 Slr 
Whale brought to Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 1877. 5 49s 
18TH AFTER TRINITY. 5 55r 
M | The Paris Hippodrome destroyed by fire, 1869. 5 44s 
TU | James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 5 58 
vu | WIE Bursting of | Great Ts Tank at the Crystal Palace, 1880. : a 5 40s 
HER MAJTJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse and Private Secretary Right Hon. General Sir H. Ponsonby, G.C.B. 
Assistant Keepers of Privy Purse . ° os Capts. F. J. Edwards, K.C.B. ; ; Major A. J. Bigge, C.B. 
LORD STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Steward .. a on ee 6 ee Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe. 
Treasurer ee oe ee ee oe ee Right Hon, Ear! of Radnor. 
Comptroller . ee oe + és Right Hon. Lord Arthur Hill, 
Master of the Household - ai oe Sir John C. Cowell, K.C.B. 
Secretary Board of Green Cloth :: ee ee T. C. March, 
Paymaster of Household... on ee ee G. Marrable. 
Hereditary Granda Almoner .. ee oe ee Marquis of Exeter. 


High Almoner oe oe oe ee ee Bishop of Ely. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


Oct. 3. New Moon, 0h. 58m. a.m. | Oct. 17. Full Moon, lh. 45m. p.m. 
10. First Quarter, 10h, 57m. p.m. 24. Last Quarter, 1h. 56m. p.m. 


To-morrow, and to-<marsow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time.—Macnertn. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


| PS 


Charles Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane as “ Norval,” 1827. 
Panorama burned, Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, 1883. 

Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792. 

197TH aFrer Trinity. 

The license of Cremorne lapsed for ever, 1877. 

Holborn Theatre first opened with Flying Scud, 1866. 

Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, opened, 1844. 

Eight Theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871. 

New Sadler’s Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rob Roy, 1879. 

Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 

207TH arrer Trinity. 

Opening of New East London Theatre, late Effingham Saloon, 1867. 
Dancing license at Alhambra refused by Middlesex magistrates, 1870. 
Highbury Barn dancing license refused by the magistrates, 1870. 

Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, opened with La Mascotte, 1881. 

Charing Cross Theatre re-named Folly, 1876. Maddison Morton’s Benefit, 
Terry's Theatre, Strand, opened, 1887. (Haymarket, 1889. 
2isr arrer Trinity, 

Garrick appeared at Goodman's Fields as “ Richard ITI.,” 1741. 
Shaftesbury Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened, 1888. 

Henry Irving arrived in New York, 1883. 

Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. 

Audiences behind the scenes banished by Garrick, 1747. | 
Banquet given to dramatic profession at Mansion House, 1876. 
22np aFrer Trintry. | 
Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 
Assembly Rooms, Margate, burned down, 1882. 

Oxford Music Hall (19 years’ lease) sold for £27,100. 

Opera Comique, Strand, first opened, 1870. 

Abbey Park Theatre, New York, burned down, 1882. 

Liverpool Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, first opened, 1772. 
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HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Lord Chamberlain ee “ oe es - Right Hon. Earl of Lathom, 
Vice-Chamberlain on - “ ma ne Right Hon. Viscount Lewisham. 
Com: oe “ se Se ee Sir 8. C. B. Ponsonby Fane, K.0.B. 

G. T. Hertslet. 

ss - se Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Groom ofthe Stole .. se Bs os ee H. D. Erekine. 
Clerk ee se os oe os ee - Arnold Royle. 
Captain of Yeomen of the Guard .. me oe Earl of Limerick. 








—w 





| 18 | W | Great gas explosion at Covent Garden Theatre, 1828. 


oot ose» 





15) & | 257m arrer Trisrry. 
‘ 16| M | Inaugural Soirée of the New Lyric Club, 1888. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 1, New Moon, 6h. 33m. p.m. Nov. 16. Full Moon, 0h. 16m. a.m. 
9. First Quarter, Sh. 46m. a.m. 23. Last Quarter, 8h. 26m. a.m. 

















In winter's tedious nights sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid. 

—Ricuarp LW. 








Dl wl MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ond sot. | 
——____—_- ; ; 
1! & | 23ev arrer Trinity. Fatal panic at Star Theatre, Glasgow, 1884. 55R 
2|M | Oxford Music Hall burned down, 1872. Jenny Lind died, 1887. 30s 
3 |Tu Tu | Old Garrick Theatre burned, 1846. 16 58Rr 
4| W | Sale of the late Walter Montgomery's stage-dresses, 1872; realised, £80.| 4 27s 
5 | Tu| Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty's, 1864. 2r 
6\F | Opening of New Princess’s, with Edwin Booth as “ Hamlet,” 1880. 23s 
7\S | Miss Cushman’s Farewell Benefit at New York, 1874. Jubilee Dinner| Br 
8 = 247TH AFTER TRINITY, [Theatrical Fund, 1889. 20s 
9 A female character first acted by a woman on English stage, 1656. OR | 
10 | Tu | George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston, America, 1875. 17s 
11, W | Mark Lemon fined for reading in costume at Plymouth, 1869. 12R 
12 | Tu| Mr. T. D. Rice first appeared at Adelphi as “‘ Jim Crow,” 1836. 14s 
13 | F | Raglan Music Hall, Borough, burned down, 1883. 16R { 
14|$ | New Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. lls ( 


17 | Ty | Darlington Theatre burned down, 1883. 


19 | Tw| Gaiety Theatre of Varieties, Southampton, burned, 1884. 

20 | F |,Garmoyle Breach of Promise settled, 1884; damages £10,000. 

21'§ | “The Midgets” first exhibited in London, 1880. 

99 &, | 26TH arrer Trinity. Mr. Creswick’s Jubilee Benefit, 1882, at Lyceum. 
23 | M Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as a place of amusement, 1753. 
24 | Ty | Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. 
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| 
f 
33R ‘ 
59s 
95 | W | Farewe!l Benefit of Harry Boleno, clown, at Drury Lane Theatre, 1871. 36R } 
26 | Tu | W.S. Gilbert’s action against Pall Mali Gazette, 1873; verdict for defen- 57s | 
27\F | New Globe Theatre, Newcastle Street, Strand, opened, 1868. {dant. 39r 
28|§ | New West End Theatre, South Shields, burned, 1882. 55s 
29| & | Apvent Sunpay. 42r 
30|M | Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, closed for music and dancing, 1878. 53s | 
HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) “4 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. i 
Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms oe oe Earl of Yarborough. 
Master of the Ceremonies... : ae es General Sir F. Seymour, Bt., K.C.B. | 
Dean of Chapels Royal a be ne * Bishop of London. 
Sab-Dean . ee oe es oe Rev. Edgar Sheppard. 
Clerk of the Closet os ot ee in + Bishop of Worcester. 
Resident Chaplain oe . os ee Dean of Windsor, 
MASTER OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 
Master of the Horse...... Duke of Portland. | Crown Equerry and Eecretary, Col.SirG. A, Maude, K.C.B. 
Master of the Buckhounils...........+ Earl of Coventry. 
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DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 1. New Moon, 11h. 45m. a.m. | Dec. 15. Full Moon, 0b. 53m. p.m. 
8. First Quarter, 5h. 13m. p.m. 23. Last Quarter, 5b. 39m. a.m. 
Dec. 31, New Moon, 3h. 20m. a.m. 





At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May's new fangled shows, 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 
Love’s Lanour’s Lost. 

















22 | Tu | Pantomimes first played in England at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, 1716.. 3 51s 


23 | W | Astley’s opened by Dion Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862.) 8 7R | 
24 | Tu | The new Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened, 1878. 3 52s 
25\F | Curistmas Day. “A Merry Curisrmas To ALL.” 


8 8R 
26\8 | Boxinc Nicut. Princess's Theatre first opened, 1842. 3 54s 
27'S | lst AFTER CHRISTMAS. \8 8r{ 
28 | M | Grand Theatre, Islington, destroyed by fire, 1887. 13 558 3 
29 | Tu | Opening of Wilton’s Music Hall, Whitechapel Road, 1871. ‘8 8Rr jf 
30 | W | The great fire at the Crystal Palace, 1866. '3 57s 





31 | Tu | Old Cockpit Theatre, in Drury Lane, converted into a schoolroom, 1647. 8 9R | 


ARG MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. aie 
1 | Tu | North Shields Theatre burned down, 1851. 7 45r | 
2| W | The Fortune Theatre erected, 1599. 3 528 ] 
3 | Tu | New Alhambra, Leicester Square, opened, 1883. [Idol, 1890.) 7 48R 
| 4|F | Opening of New Olympic Theatre by Wilson Barrett, with Zhe People’s| 3 51s 9 
5 |S | Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 7 Slr} 
| 6 | S | 2np ww Apvenr. |3 50s J 
7 | M | Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, 1876 ; loss of 300 lives. |7 53R 
8 | Tu | The Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1881; loss of 1,000 lives. | 3 49s 
9\W | New Theatre in Great Queen Street opened as the Novelty, 1882. 17 DSR } 
7 ity Agricultural Hall, Islington, first opened, 1862. 3 49s # 
| The Swan Theatre erected, 1595. 7 58r | 
3 S | New Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. 3 49s 
13 Sep IN ADVENT. \8 Or 
14 i M | Standard Theatre, New York, burned down, 1883. 13 49s } 
15 | Tu | Opening of New Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873. 8 IR 
16 | W | Foundation-stone laid of Opera House on Thames Embankment, 1875. | 3 49s | 
17| Tu | The circular lights removed from over the stage by David Garrick, 1765.| 8 3R ° 
18|F | New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, opened, 1867. | 3 50s 
19|S | South London Palace opened, 1869. (8 Spr | 
20| S& | 4ru wv Apvenr. | 3 50s 
21|M_ | Opening of the Empire Theatre of Varieties, Leicester Square, 1887. i8 GOR 


CiITy OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR— Joseph Savory 
Suenrrs—Augustus Henry Glossop Harris and William Farmer. 
REconpeER—Sir T. Chambers, Q.C., M.P. 
Common Sensganr—Sir W. T. Charley, M.P. 
COMMISSIONER OF PoLICcE—Lieut.-Col. Henry Smith, 
Town Cienk—Sir John B. Monckton, 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


1 — “KHOOSH,” 


| THE KING Ni : 
1 4 OF BITTERS. [ee PROMOTER of DIGESTION. 
| 


A NEVER-FAILING 
APPETIZER AND 





Wonderful with all Wines, Spirits, &c. 


CHARACTERISTIC LETTER FROM MR. LIONEL BROUGH. 

s GrentTLEMEN,— Many years ago I gave a testimonial for a Patent Medicine in which I had 
a great belief, the result was that I got nearly worried out of my life about it ; and if I wore 
new boots, a new coat, new gloves, or even put on a smile, I was immediately asked if “ that 
was my aniseed smile,” or “ my testimonial smile,” or “ my balsam boots.” This became so 

‘ tiresome that I determined never to give a chance again ; however, I will for once depart from 

my resolution and say how thoroughly 1 believe in your Bitters. For some years now I have 
used them in almost everything I drink, the same is done by almost every member of my family, 
and whether it is we come of a healthy stock, or whether it is your Bitters, we have all been 
singularly well; even if this is not the case, we all like it very much, and my sideboard is never 
without a bottle. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) LIONEL BROUGH. 
To the Manager, “ Khoosh” Bitters Co., Ludgate Hill. 
A Trial of a Bottle will confirin the above. Ask for it at all Bars, Restaurants, §c. 


KHOOSH BITTERS 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS, STORES, WINE MERCHANTS, GROCERS, &c 


THE KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS COMPANY, Limited. 
Offices: 29, Ludgate Hill. 
Manufactory : 116 and 117, Holborn, E.C.; and 12, Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 





Price 4s, per Bottle ; Sample Bottle, Is. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 


18 
PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


MATCHES, 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES! 


18 
PRIZE 
MEDALS. 












































































THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


‘Vinolia’ 


THE CHOICEST OF CREAMS 


For the Skin in Health and Disease. 
For ITCHING, CHAPS, ROUGHNESS, SKIN IRRITATION, ECZEMA, &c. 


“For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly efficacious, fre- 
quently healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few days. It relieves itching at once,”— 
The Baby. 

“ We are able to testify to its value.”—Hospital Gazette. 


“‘Vinolia Soap 


PUREST, SAFEST, BEST. 


“ * Vinolia’ Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and is much in favour with the profession.” 
—ritish Medical Journal. 
* Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.”-—Lancet. 
“ An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with 
Chemist and Druggist. 


TEST YOUR SOAP. 


We will supply. free on application, tests for Soaps, with bona fide 
reports from Medical and other Scientific oe Lag with facts 
and figures, showing “ Vinolia” Soap to be the P T, SAFEST, and 
BEST for Skin Irritation, Toilet, Nursery, and Bath. 


Vinolia Powder’ 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


“*Vinolia’ Powder is an impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, 
and well adapted for the nursery, toilet, ‘weeping’ surfaces, and sweating feet.”—British 
Medical Journet. 

“It is well adapted as a dusting powder for toilet purposes.” — Lancet. 

“ Superseding the old toilet powders. which are apt to cause acne spots on the face by 
blocking up the pores of the skin.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
Vinolia Soap,—Floral 6d., Balsamic 8d., and Otto of Rose 10d. per Tablet. Shaving Soap 1s., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per Stick. 
Vinolia Cream,—A Plastic Emollient Cream, for Itching, Eczema, Chaps, Roughness, &c., 
1s. 9d. 
Vinolia Powder, — For the Toilet, Nursery, Skin Irritation, &c., 1s. 9d. 
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PIECES, 


! Abbey Park maa 


New York 
Adelphi ; 
Agricultural Hall 
Albert Hall . 
Albert Palace opened... 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace opened 


|| Alexandra Theatre 
| Alhambra 
| Alhambra 


Alhambra, Ports mith 
Almack’s Rooms 
American Exhibition... 
Aquarium Theatre 
Aquarium, Westminster 
Argyll Rooms ... 
Astley’s p 
Aztecs’ Marriage 
Bagnigge Wells ae 
Baguet Theatre, Oporto 
Ballet Costumes Circular 
Balloon Accident, Sim- 
monds 
Bancroft Management . 
Bankside,GlobeTheatre 
Banquet to Dramatic 
Profession, Mansion 
House 
Barnum’s Museum 
Bartholomew Fair _... 
Bayly, Thos. Haynes ... 
Beefsteak Club 
Belmore, George 
Berlin Circus ... 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
Bilton, Miss 
Birmingham, 
Theatre — 
* Black Crook ” 
‘* Black-eyed Susan” 
Blackfriars Theatre ... 
Blanchard, Edward ... 
Blondin 
Boleno’s Benetit 
Booth’s Theatre 


G rand 


INDE X. 


October. 
June. 
December. 
March. 
June. 
June. 
May. 
August. 
October. 
December. 


August. 


April. 
May. 
April. 
January. 
November. 
December. 
January. 
May. 
March. 
January. 


August. 
July. 
November. 


October. 
March. 

September. 
April. 
April. 
November. 
September. 
June. 
July. 


November. 
August. 
June. 
August. 
September. 
June. 
November. 
April. 


Bradford Theatreburned July. 


Brooklyn Theatre, N.Y. December. 


IN 


THE CALENDAR. 


Brussels, Eden Theatre 
Buckstone Benetit 
Bursting of Great Tank 
Carl Rosa Opera 
Casino, Dunkirk 

** Castanet ” killed 


**Castle eammeeen ” Gaiety 


Chang ... 

Charing Cross Theatre 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Chicago Fire 


| Chippendale Farewell _ 


Circular Lights — 
City of Le mdon Theatre 
City Theatre 
Coburg Theatre 
Coburg Theatre 
Cockpit Theatre 
Collins, Wilkie 
Comedy Theatre 
Compton Benetit 
Costa, Sir Michael ; 
Court Theatre closed... 
Court Theatre... os 
Covent Garden Fund... 
Covent Garden (Horses) 
Covent Garden Opera 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Cremorne Gardens 
Creswick’s, Mr., Benetit 
Crockett, James 
Crystal Palace... 
Crystal Palace... 
Crystal Palace Fire 
Crystal Palace Foun- 
tains . 
Cuper’s Gardens 
Curtain Theatre 
Cushman Farewell 
Darlington Theatre ... 
Dramatic Authors’ Bill 
Dramatic Dinner 
Dramatic Sick Fund ... 
Drop Curtain (Princess’s) 
Drury Lane Theatre ... 


PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED 


June. 
June. 
September. 
March. 
June. 
September. 
May. 
August. 
June. 
October. 
October. 
February. 
December. 
March 
February. 
May. 
July. 
December. 
September. 
October. 
March. 
April. 
July. 
September. 
September. | 
February. 
A ] ril. 
February. 
March. 
August. 
November. 
October. 
November. 
July. 
June. 
August. 
December. 


June. 
November. 
September. 
November. 
November. 
June. 
March, 
July. 

May. 
March. 








14 


| ** Gammer 


Drury Lane Theatre ... 
Dublin, Queen’s = 
Dublin, Theatre Royal 
burned down 
Dunlo Divorce Suit 
Durham Theatre 
East London Aquarium 
East London Theatre... 
East London Theatre... 
Edinburgh, Adelphi ... 
Edinburgh, Lyceum ... 
Edinburgh, Queen’s ... 
Edinburgh, Queen’s 
Theatre 
Edinburgh, Southmin- 
ster Theatre burned. 


Edinburgh Theatre 
destroyed a 
Edinburgh Theatre 


opened - 
EdinburghThe: atre Roy: 
Eglinton Castle 
Electric Light, Saeaing 
Cross 
Elephant and 
Theatre 
** Elton” lost ... 
Empire Theatre 
Equestrian Perform- 
ances.. 
Exeter Hall opened . 
Exeter, New Theatre 
Royal 
Exeter Theatre burned 
Fair on the Thames ... 
Female Character 
Female Characters 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y., 
burned = a 
First Patent Actors ... 
First Playbill ... 
First Playhouse 
First Sixpenny 
Crystal Palace i 
First Theatrical Benefit 
Fortune Theatre 
Freemasons’ Hall net 
Gaiety Company (wel- 
come to) 


"Castle 


Da ys 


Gurton’s 
Needle” 


| Garmoyle Case 


| 
ss 


Garrick cn 
Garrick Club ... ; 
Garrick Theatre (new) 
opened , hn 
Garrick Theatre 
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INDEX. 


September. 


October. 


February. 
J " ly. 
March. 
June. 
March. 
October. 
May. 


September. 


April. 
December. 
March. 
January. 
January. 
il June. 
August. 
January. 
March. 
July. 


December. 


January. 
February. 


September. 


February. 
February. 


November. 


July. 


January. 
January. 
July. 
March, 


January. 
January. 
December 
May. 


September. 


August. 


November. 


October. 
February. 


April. 


November. | 


‘**George Barnwell ” ... 


Gilbert, W. S., v. ‘* Pall 
Mall Gazette ” vod 

| Glasgow, Albert Hall 
| burned sa 
Glasgow, Prince of 





| 





| 
| 





Wales’s burned 
Glasgow, Star Theatre 
Glasgow, Theatre Royal 
Glasgow, Theatre Royal 

burned 

Globe Theatre.. 


April. 
November. 
January. 
January. 
November. 


October. 


January. 
November. 


Goodman’s FieldsTheatre August. 


Grand Theatre 
Grand Theatre 
Grantham Theatre 
Greenwich Fair 
Grimaldi’s Benefit 
Half-price 

Hamlet”  .. 
Harmonic Society... 
Harrison, Mr. William 
Haymarket Theatre ... 
Highbury Barn opened 
Highbury Barn License 

refused 
Highbury Barn Theatre 
Holborn Amphitheatre 
Holborn Theatre 
Hoxton Variety Theatre 
Hungerford Hall 
Irving Banquet 
Irving, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Henry 


| Jenkins, Prof. sal 


Jenny Lind 


| Jersey Theatre burned 


Jullien, M. 
Jumbo lal 
Kean’s, 


Charles, Last 
Appe arance . ‘ 
Kean, Mr. Chas. 
Kean, Mr. Chas. 
Kean, Edmund 
Kemble, John.. oon 
Kendal Banquet 
Lacy’s —— 

Lemon, Mark .. 

Leotard 

Leotard ial 
Letine murdered “an 
Liston, Last Appearance 


Liverpool, St. James’s 
Hall . i ak 

Liv erpool, Theatre 
Royal 


Lane s Hall burned... 
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Lyceum, Equestrian 
Performances 

Lyceum Theatre 

Lyric Club __... site 

Macarthy killed 

Macready Farewell 

Macready Library 


Maddison Morton Benefit October. 


Madrid Circus Theatre 
Manager Rich... ove 
Manchester Theatre ... 
Mansion HouseBanquet 
Margate Assembly 
Rooms ‘ 
Margate Hall- -by- -the-Sea 
Margate Theatre 
Marylebone Gardens... 
Master of Revels 
Mathews, Charles 
Mathews, Charles 
Menken, Ada Isaacs ... 
Meyerbeer__... 
Midgets, The ... 


Midgets, The ... saa 

** Midsummer unt 
Dream ” “ 

Montgomery, W alter... 


Myers’s Hippodrome... 
New Olympic ... 
New Sadler’s Wells . 
New Standard Theatre, 
Shoreditch ... 
Niblo’s Theatre, N. Y. 
Nice Opera House _... 
Nilsson, Mlle. Christine 
Nilsson’s First Appear- 
ance, New York 
Northampton Opera 
House burned wes 
North Shields Theatre 
Norton Folgate Theatre 
Novelty Theatre 
O’Brien exhibited in 
London j 
Olympic, “ Liston” 
Olympic, New.. ‘ 
Opera Comique Theatre 
Opera House ... 


|| Oratorio (first) 


| Oriental Music Hall . 
“Our Boys” ... 
Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford Music Hall 


| Oxford Music Hall 


Oxford opened 
Paganini ose 


INDEX 
Panic, Dunlop Street 
January. Theatre, Glasgow . 
July. Panorama burned, Man- 
November. chester ee 
January. | Pantheon Theatre 
February. | Pantomimes ; 
July. Paris Garden Theatre 
Paris Grand Opera 
November. opened . 
May. Paris Hippodrome 
May. Paris, Opéra Comique 
October burned / . 
| Paris Opera House 
October. burned es 
July. Park Theatre ... 
July. | Park Theatre ... 
July. Parry’s, John, Farew ell 
February. | Passion Week .. 
January. | Patti, Adelina... 
September. | ‘‘ Peri of Peru” 
August. Plays (Sundays) 
May. | Plymouth Theatre 
May. Plymouth, TheatreRoyal 
November. | Polytechnic 
Polytechnic Institution 
July. Portsmouth Alhambra 
November. Princess’s Theatre 
June. Princess’s Theatre 
December. Princess’s Theatre 
October. Printed Playbill 
Queen’s Bazaar 
July. Raglan Music Hall ... 
May. **Ralph Roister Doister” 
March. Ranelagh Gardens 
July. Rice, Mr. T. D. : 
Ring Theatre, Vienna 
September. Rosa (Carl) 
**Rose” and ‘ Hope” 
February. Theatres : 
December. Rousby, Mrs. ... 
March. Royal College of Music 
December. ‘‘ Royal” Music Hall.. 
Sacred Harmonic 
January. Sadler, James... 
May. Sadler’s Wells... 
December. Sadler’s Wells... 
October. St. Martin’s Hall 
December. | St. Martin’s, Long Acre 
March. | Sale of Covent Garden 
October. Theatre 
April. Salvini eee 
February. | San Francisco Theatre 
March. Sarah Bernhardt fined 
October, | Savage Club performed 
November. | Savoy Theatre.. 
March. | Scarborough, New Spa 
June. | Scarborough Spa 
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INDEX. | 
Schneider, Mile. . dune. Surrey Music H Hall ... June. 
** School for Scandal ”, May. Swan Theatre .. December. 
Set Scenes... July. Terry’s, Kate, Benefit August. 
Shaftesbury Theatre ... October Terry’s Theatre -» October. 
Shakespeare’s House... September. Theatres Registry Act August. 
Shakespeare, William April. Theatrical Fund Jubilee November. 
Sheffield Music Hall ... December. ‘‘Tom and Jerry” April. 
Shoreditch,First Theatre March. Toole, Mr. J. L. August. 
Siamese Twins January Torquay Theatre April. 
Soho Theatre ... May. Tussaud, Madame ... April. 
South London.. March. Union Square Theatre February. 
South London .. December. | Variety Theatre March. 
Southampton, Gaiety ... November. | Vaudeville Theatre April. 
~~ ae Theatre Vauxhall Gardens July. 
Royal . September.) Verdi Festival... April. 
Sout Shields . ... November.) Vestris, aceageage August. 
Southwark, “Rose” | Victor Hugo .. May. 
Theatre February. | Victoria Hall, Sunder- 
Stage Playing pro- land . June. 
hibited ave February. Vienna, Rin Theatre... December. | 
Stage Plays suppressed January. Vienna, Stadt Theatre May. 
Stalls in Theatres February. | Wagner’s Funeral February. 
Standard Theatre ... July. Wallis, Miss, married August. 
Standard Theatre, New Webster’s Benefit March. | 
York.. December. Westminster Aquarium January. 
Standard Theatre, | Westminster, Theatre 
Shoreditch . . December. | Royal : December. | 
Stephens, Mrs. .» Fare- Weston’ 8, Holborn March. 
well . July. Whale, Aquarium September. | 
Strand Theatre ‘opened January. Wilkie Collins... September. | 
Sunday Plays ... - January. ‘** William Tell ” -. July. 
Sunderland, Lyceum ... August. Wilton’s Music Hall ... August. 
Sunderland, Star August. Wilton’s Music HaJl .... December. 
Surrey Gardens .. April. Wilton’s Palace September. | 


Lona before the world knew of his existence, Sardou was passing one winter’s night 


along a street in the Latin Quarter. 


worth so much useless labour, and if fate would always be implacable.” 
prey to one of those moods of bitter discouragement—rare enough in his case—which 


makes any fully possible. 


To esca 


“T was asking myself,” he says, “ if life was really 
Sardou was a 


the rain, which was falling in torrents, he stopped 
for shelter under a porte cochére, which he left suddenly, instinctively, without knowing | 
why, and a ragged tramp took his place. Just then there was a terrible noise. 


Sardou, 


who was going on, turned and saw that an enormous block of stone had fallen from a 


passing dray, upon the tramp, killing him instantly. 
says Sardou, “made me quit the place which destiny had marked for someone’s death. | 


“JT do not know what instinct,” 


But it seemed to show me that I was not meant to die poor and unknown—that I must 


work, struggle, and always hop :. 


Tue story of Fanny Kemble and the driver is retold, and the scene is laid in | 
When the actress lived there she one day engaged Liveryman Curtis to drive 
With genuine Yankee freedom he began a conversation which he 


her over the hills. 


My star was shining behind a sombre sky!’ 


thought might be interesting to Mrs. Kemble, but the actress turned on him, and in the 
deepest tones exclaimed: “ William Curtis, I hired you to drive me, not to converse with 
me!” Curtis never opened his lips again in conversation with her until she sent for | 
him and asked him in even deeper tones than ever: “William Curtis, why do you in| 
this bill charge me five dollars for every drive but one, and for that six dollars 2?” “* Mrs. | 
Kemble,” answered William, “I charge you five dollars for the drive and one dollar or 
sassing me.’ Fanny paid the bill. 
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why, and a ragged tramp took his place. Just then there was a terrible noise. 


Sardou, 


who was going on, turned and saw that an enormous block of stone had fallen from a 
passing dray, upon the tramp, killing him instantly. “I do not know what instinct,” 
say's Sardou, “made me quit the place which destiny had marked for someone’s death. 
But it seemed to show me that I was not meant to die poor and unknown—that I must 


My star was shining behind a sombre sky!” 


| work, strugyle, and always hop. 


Tue story of Fanny Kemble and the driver is retold, and the scene is laid in 
Lenox. When the actress lived there she one day engaged Liveryman Curtis to drive 
her over the hills. With genuine Yankee freedom he began a conversation which he 
thought might be interesting to Mrs. Kemble, but the actress turned on him, and in the 
deepest tones exclaimed: “ William Curtis, I hired you to drive me, not to converse with 
me!” Curtis never opencd his lips again in conversation with her until she sent for 
him and asked him in even deeper tones than ever: “ William Curtis, why do you in 
this bill charge me five dollars for every drive but one, and for that six dollars?” “ Mrs. 
Kemble,” answered William, “I charge you five dollars for the drive and one dollar for 
sassing me.’ Fanny paid the bill. 
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Ols Bondon Cheutres 


——— 


THE LYCEUM. 


HIS engraving represents the English Opera House in the Strand as it 
appeared in 1817. Asemi-panoramic entertainment is represented 
as being given on the stage ; but the new house was opened on June 
15th, 1816, with a company which included Miss Kelly, Miss Poole, 
Mrs. Orger, Wallack, Harley and Dowton. In 1765 Mr. James 
Payne, an architect, erected upon a piece of ground, which formerly 
belonged to Exeter House, a building for the exhibitions of the 
Society of Artists. The Society separating, the premises were let for 
various purposes. In 1789 and 1790, Charles Dibdin gave his entertainment Sans 
Souci here. The place was rebuilt as a theatre in 1794 by Arnold the composer. 
A license being refused, the place became subseqently a school of eloquence, a 
concert-room, a Roman Catholic chapel, a show-place of a white negro girl, and 
of a porcupine man ; and here, in 1802, Madame Tussaud first exhibited her 
collection of waxworks. In 1809 the company burnt out at Drury Lane 
obtained leave to give dramatic performances at the Lyceum. In 1810 the 
name was changed from the Lyceum to the English Opera House, and old 
ballad operas and musical farces were performed. In 1815 Arnold obtained a 
ninety-nine years’ lease of the property from the Marquis of Exeter, and rebuilt 
the theatre. At prices ranging from five shillings to one, the house held about 
£350. A fine saloon, seventy feet long, attached to the auditorium, was filled 
with flowers and shrubs. This house was one of the earliest places of public 
amusement where the use of gas was adopted. It was on the stage of the 
English Opera House that Mathews the elder first appeared in his famous 
entertainment Mathews at Home. Here, in 1821, was produced the first stage 
version of Gwy Mannering. Der Freischiitz was heard here, for the first time in 
England, in 1824. The English Opera House was burned down in 1830. 


THE OLYMPIC. 


On the site of Craven House, built by the Earl of Craven for the reception 
of his bride, the daughter of James I., was built in 1805, by Philip Astley, the 
Olympic Pavilion, constructed chiefly of the materials of an old French way-ship. 
Elliston bought it of Astley for £2,800, and opened it in 1813 under the name of 
Little Drury Lane. Pantomimes, ballets, farces, melodramas were the attrac- 
tions ; and to these were added the performances of tight-rope dancers and 
performing dogs. In 1818 Elliston rebuilt the theatre, and the accompanying 
views of the interior and exterior of the house show the results of his Jiberality in 
the matter of improvements and decorations. Gas was used here in 1815, but 
probably only on the stage, as the chandeliers in this picture—engraved in 1816 
—seem to be supplied with candles. That the place was, in construction, a 
mere barn can be seen by the exterior elevation, and by the lowness of the ceiling 
in the interior view. 





THE LITTLE THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


The term ‘little theatre in the Haymarket” was used to distinguish this 
house from its big rival opposite. It was built in 1720 by John Potter, a 
carpenter, on the site of an old inn called ‘*‘ The King’s Head.” It was opened 
with a company of amateurs, who were followed by some French comedians, 
and by miscellaneous entertainments. Fielding’s burlesque of Tom Thumb was 

roduced here in 1730, as were seven other pieces by the same author. Charles 

klin opened the house in February 1744; Theophilus Oibber becoming 

manager in the September of the same year. Foote gave many of his celebrated 

imitations here, and he obtained a patent for the “little theatre.” George 
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Colman the elder bought Foote’s interest in the house, new-roofed it, and 
renovated the interior. It was during the elder Colman’s management that the 
view which we give of the Little Theatre, Haymarket, was probably taken. 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


The old theatre in the Haymarket was closed in 1820, in consequence of the 
great improvements then being made in the Metropolis. The new theatre was 
not built in any part on the site occupied by the old one. The new building 
was opened on July 4th, 1821, with The Rivals and a ‘petite opera.” The 
interior appears to have been at first of an uninviting appearance, and is described 
by contemporary chroniclers as ‘‘ rude, naked, chilling,” and ‘‘ petrifying.” The 
view of the exterior shows it as it appeared soon after its erection, when the 
scaffoldings, &c., had not yet been cleared away. 





THE GLOBE. 


The celebrated Globe Theatre in Bankside, so firmly connected with 
Shakespearian memories, must have been erected previous to the year 1563. 
Some cannon being carelessly fired near it in 1613, the thatch took fire, and the 
building was burnt down. This view represents the theatre before the con- 
flagration. The Thames is shown in the distance. 





SADLER’S WELLS. 


The well of mineral water from which this theatre takes its name originally 
belonged to the monks of St. John, Clerkenwell. The well was closed by Oliver 
Cromwell, and was reopened in 1684 by one Sadler, a surveyor of high- 
ways, to whom the ground belonged, who opened a ‘‘spa” and place of enter- 
tainment. The present building was erected, on the site of this ‘‘ Musick 
House,” by one Rosoman, a builder, in 1765. It was not until 1772, however, 
that the house took a respectable position amongst theatres, some of Dibdin’s 
pieces being performed there. At the time at which the accompanying view is 
taken, the entertainments at Sadler’s Wells were often of a miscellaneous and 
somewhat disreputable character. 


INSIDE THE RED BULL PLAYHOUSE. 


The Red Bull Playhouse, which stood on a plot of ground situated between St. 
John’s Street and Clerkenwell Green, was built between 1570 and 1580. In 
the time of Charles I. the Red Bull was one of the six theatres then allowed 
in London. After the suppression of the regular playhouses under the Com- 
monwealth, the company at the Red Bull were still allowed to give compressed 
versions of celebrated comedies, which were called ‘‘ Drolls.” One of these is 
represented as being performed in the accompanying engraving. The characters 
represented are: Sir John Falstaff and the Hostess, a French Dancing 
Master, a Changeling, a Simpleton, and a Clown. The print gives a curious 
idea of the interior economy of the English theatre of the time. 








M. LABLACHE, the great singer, was very absent-minded. He was one day at Naples, and 
King Humbert, who was also there, expressed a desire to make his acquaintance. On entering 
the ante-chamber in the ome M. Lablache found that the gentlemen present were all 
personal acquaintances of his, and asked to be allowed to keep his hat on, as he was suffering 
from a severe cold. A lively conversation was cut short by the entrance of a chamberlain 
announcing that the King would receive M. Lablache at once. In the momentary confusion, 
the singer forgot that he was wearing his hat, took hold of another which had been placed 
on a chair near him, and went before His Majesty, who at the sight of him burst into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter. Utterly confused, M. Lablache asked humbly to be informed of the 
reason of the King’s merriment. “ Let me ask you a question first,” replied the King. 
“Which is your hat—the one you are wearing on your head, or the one you carry in your 
hand?” “Confound it all!” replied Lablache, joining in the laughter; “truly, two hats 
are too many for a fellow who has lost his head.” 
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Fogerty’s Fright 





HAT a night! Intensely cold: a blinding storm of rain and sleet and 
hail: the wind howling round the corners of the streets and along the 
open roads. It was Christmas Eve. A good old-fashioned boisterous 
Christmas Eve. Whew! how bitter itwas! How those who had warm 
havens of rest to look forward to hurried along on their way, almost 
forgetting their present discomfort in the pleasing thought that there 
was u cosy seat by the blazing hearth awaiting them! Even the house- 
less, homeless wanderers pushed forward in the hope of finding some 
shelter to pass the night—some roof, however humble, bereath which 
they could rest. 

A little group of wanderers of this description might have been seen struggling along 
the road which led to the manufacturing town of Birchester—not tramps, but honest 
folk, who, although they had seen better days, were now homeless and friendless, The 
group consisted of two men and a child, a pretty fair-haired girl of about 11 years of age. 
She was undeniably pretty in spite of her thin, ragged clothing, and the pinched, hungry 
look upon her face, which,blue with the cold as it was, beamed with brightness and intelli- 
gence. One of the men was her father, for presently she addressed him in a half-whis- 
pered murmur, “Dad, dear, I'm so cold!” to which he replied as cheerfully as the 
weather would allow him, “All right, Lily, my girl! Cheer up, we're not far from the 
‘Bull and Posts.’ It’s the last half mile, ain’t it, Joe?” Joe gruffly replied, “ Yes,” and 
relapsed into silenceagain, evidently wishing that the last half mile was behind, instead of 
before, them, 

They were showmen, these two—Punch-and-Judy folk. The proprietor of the show 
was Steve Fogerty, a hearty, jolly, devil-may-care chap whom everybody liked, and whose 
only enemy was himself. He had once held a good position in the theatrical world, but 
like many another had lost it, not so much owing to his want of sharpness, but to the fact 
that others were sharper than he. Now he was reduced to tramp the country from town 
to town with no other friends than his partner Joe and his little girl, Amongst all his 
failings there was one good quality which had never deserted him—his love for his child. 
Through distress and misery she was his constant care. Her mother had been dead for 
nearly five years, and Steve had devoted his life to all that was left to him of the happy 
time long since gone by, never to return. Things lately had been particularly dull with 
them, and on this eventful Christmas Eve, as they trudged along through the blinding 
storm, Steve with his show on his back, and Joe carrying the box of puppets, they knew 
that unless something turned up their dinner on the following day—their Christmas 
dinner—would not be a very sumptuous one. Yet this did not make Steve miserable, or, if 
it did, he was far too wary to show it. Joe, on the other hand, was morose and sullen ; 
but, unfortunately, that was Joe's disposition, and he did not take any pains to conceal it. 
“There you are Joe, I told youso! That's it!” “That’s what?” ‘The ‘Bull and 
Posts.’ Can’t you see the lights?” “Ga’rn away, guv'nor,” replied Joe, “ I don’t see no 
lights.” ‘Ido though,” chimed in little Lily; “look, Joe, there they are, just over 
there.” “Oh, well, if you sez so, I s’pose it’s all right,” said Joe, somewhat crestfallen. 
“Why, of course it is,” put in Steve, “did you ever know her wrong? Cheer up, Lily, 
my girl, put your best foot foremost, and don’t look behind you.” “All right, dad. But 
I'm so tired, and my feet both ache so much, that I don’t know which is the best.” 
“ There, I say, guv’nor, that won't do,” said Joe, speaking more emphatically than he had 
done hitherto. “Give us the show, and let the gal have a lift; she’s been walking likea 
brick, she has.” “No, Joe, no,” replied Steve; “you've got quite as much as you can 
carry, the box is quite heavy enough for you, I know.” “Never you mind about that; I 
say, give us the show, d’ye hear?” Lily, while appreciating his kindness, did not wish 
him to be loaded like a carthorse for her sake, so she softly said, ‘Never mind, Joe, thank 
you. I will try and manage; it’s not far, now, you know.” “Look here, now,” replied 
Joe, not to be beaten, “I’m not a-going to let you two have it all your own way, so there. 
That gal is tired out, I know, so you carry her, guv'nor, and let me look after the ‘ props,’” 
“All right, Joe,” replied Steve, knowing it would be useless to argue further, “ here 
you are”; and he unslung the wooden framework from his back, and Joe promptly 
mounted it upon his shoulders, which were already cumbered with the box. He then strode 
on ahead, as if to show that the extra weight made not the slightest difference to him. 

Steve lifted his child to his breast, sheltering her as much as possible from the wind by 
his strong arms, and followed him. In this fashion they reached the “ Bull and Posts,” a 
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substantial, well-built wayside inn, which was well known to Steve, for he had stayed 
there many a time before. They were not long in finding their way into the bar parlour, 
which, in spite of the bare appearance presented by the wooden benches, severe-looking 
deal table, and sanded floor, had quite a cheerful look about it, and was a welcome change 
from the bitter cheerlessness of the outer world. Two or three regular customers, who were 
not to be deterred by wind or weather, even of the severest description, were occupying 
their favourite corners, and indulging in their favourite pastime—“ churchwardens ” and 
politics. Steve was evidently known to each of them, for the heated controversy that 
was in progress over the great question of the hour immediately ceased, and a welcome 
voice was heard, the owner of which could not be seen for the moment owing to the thick 
clouds of tobacco smoke which pervaded the room: “ What cheer, Steve? how goes it?” 
“Oh rumbo!” replied the showman ; “ never better, but "—preferring not to pursue that 
train of thought any further—* what a night! We thought we should never get here.” 
“ Here, draw up, mate,” says one; “make room for the wandering minstrel.” This 
speaker was evidently the wit of the party, for his sally was received with outbursts of 
laughter. ‘ How’s the little ’un, Steve?” says another. “She's all right—rather done 
up; no wonder at it. Why, blest if I didn’t feel almost frozen myself, and she—well she 
behaved like the good old girl she is”; and he pressed his child closer to him, and gave 
her a smacking kiss that was heard above all the din of conversation. Presently the 
wayfarers partook of a supper of bread and cheese and pickles, washed down with foaming 
“ four-half.” 
After supper chairs were drawn up to the fire, pipes recharged and lighted, and the 
whole company settled down to an enjoyable evening. Suddenly Steve heard his name 
called by a very familiar voice, and, turning towards the door, saw the well-known figure 
of Mr., or, as he was more often called, “ Captain,” Berridge, the proprietor and manager 
of the Theatre Royal at Birchester. “ Why, Fogerty, old chap, what are you doing 
here?” was his greeting. ‘ Well, if I may be so bold, Mr. Berridge, I might ask you the 
same question,” replied Steve. ‘“ Ah, so you might, so you might,” answered the new- 
comer. ‘ Well, I’m just driving home. I've been over yonder nearly all day, and, as I 
never pass the ‘ Bull and Posts ’ if I can help it, I pulled up to have a drop of something 
to warm myself, for one wants it on a night like this. By George! I don't think I ever 
remember such a night.” “ You're right sir. J don’t want to see such another. We've 
tramped fourteen miles through this bitter weather to-day, so you may guess I was just 
as glad to see the welcome lights of the ‘ Bull and Posts’ as you are.” “I should think 
so,” replied Mr. Berridge. “Fourteen miles through this bitter weather! Good 
gracious! How's things looking with you, Fogerty?” “ Well, between ourselves, sir, 
bad—very bad,” whispered Fogerty, “in fact, they couldn’t very well be worse ; but,’ in 
# more cheerful tone, “I don’t tell everybody that, and you needn't either, sir.” “ Never 
fear, Fogerty, never fear,” said Mr. Berri'ge. ‘“ How's the little one? By George! she’s 
prettier than ever. Fogerty, I’m glad I met you; you're just the man | wanted to see ; 
you can do me a service.” “ Name it, sir,” replied Steve, “and consider it done. You've 
been a good friend to me many a time before now, Mr. Berridge, and if I can assist you 
in any way, you've only got to mention the word, and I'm your man.” “ Thanks, Fogerty, 
thanks ; still the same old cheerful heart. Well, this is what I want—in fact, what I've 
been looking for all day. You see, I produce my pantomime on Boxing night—that’s the 
day after to-morrow, as the Irishman says—and I’ve been disappointed about my prin- 
cipal fairy for the transformation scene. I've got plenty of girls enough, and I could fall 
back on one of them at a pinch—in fact, I had made up my mind to do so— but your 
little one has set me off again. She's just the very thing—pretty, young, well-made, 
and intelligent. What do you say, Fogerty?” “ Well,” said Steve hesitatingly, “I don’t 
like to refuse, but you see, sir, it’s like this. I don’t want to bring my girl up to the 
stage ; not that I say a word against it, but I don’t like the life for girls. It makes them 
~~ and stuck-up, and my Lily is too comfortable with her old father to want to leave 
nim, although it’s precious little comfort I can afford her now.” “She needn't leave you, 
Fogerty,” replied Mr. Berridge. “Look here. I'll make you an offer. Come over to 
Birehester with me now, bring the girl along, and I'll put you up at my place. One 
rehearsal will be enough for her. I only want her in one scene, and there you are, father 
and daughter in comfortable circumstances for some weeks at least. Why, man, one 
would think you preferred tramping about the country this brutal weather. Come, think 
of the child.” “All right, Mr. Berridge,” replied Steve, “ for the child's sake I consent, 
although I don’t half like it.” “Come along then,” said Mr. Berridge, “ it’s getting late, 
but we can get home in ten minutes; my horse is a good one to go. Wrap the little one 
up well, Fogerty.” Lily had fallen asleep in the corner, and looked quite happy and com- 
fortable, Steve did not trouble to wake her, but, wrapping her up in Joe's coat, which 
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he borrowed without the owner's consent, he followed Mr. Berridge from the room, and 
the three were soon bowling along the road towards Birchester in Mr. Berridge’s trap at 
such a rate that the horse scarcely seemed to touch the ground. 

Their destination, Mr. Berridge’s house, was soon reached, the travellers on .alight- 
ing were made heartily welcome. Christmas Day was spent in « very quiet way. Steve 
had quite got over the scruples which he had felt about Lily’s appearance, and he looked 
forward just as eagerly as the child seemed to do to the production of the pantomime 
on the morrow. 

Boxing morning found them all at the theatre where the final rehearsal was taking 
place. How the sight impressed both Steve and his daughter! The former, of course, knew 
all about the many ramifications of the stage, but it was so long since he had been upon 
one that all the old feeling came upon him and brought back vividly to his mind many 
memories of the past, both of a pleasant and an unpleasant kind. To Lily all was strange. 
Her acquaintance with a theatre was of a very limited description. In sheer amazement 
she looked around and wondered that this dim, dingy, dirty-looking place could ever 
appear bright and sparkling, for she imagined in her innocence that a theatre always bore 
the same bright appearance that it did at night. However, she soon got used to the 
place, and took her share in the rehearsal in such an intelligent manner that she pleased 
all concerned. Her task was not a very difficult one. She merely had to occupy the 
centre of the stage during the transformation scene, pose in a certain position, and look 
as mueh like an angel as possible. She was to be fixed upon an iron support made to 
gradually ascend until she, as the central fairy, appeared to be suspended between 
earth and heaven. 

All went well at the rehearsal, and everybody was looking forward to a “ big success.” 
Steve behaved in rather an eccentric manner. He almost insulted the stage carpenters 
by the way in which he insisted on seeing and testing for himself the apparatus which 
was to bear such a precious burden as his daughter; neither would he be satisfied till he 
had seen how the thing worked ; he would take nothing for granted. ‘“ That child’s life,” 
he said, “ is more to me than my own, and I'm going to take care that it’s not put in any 
danger” ; and, as the “ guv’nor” had given word that he was to be humoured, no obstacle 
was put in his way which would prevent him from satisfying himself in every particular. 
He wanted to work the apparatus at night with his own hands so as to be doubly sure, 
for he feared that, unless he had the management of affairs, everything—at least that 
part of the production with which Lily was concerned—would go wrong. It was only 
after receiving an emphatic assurance from Mr, Berridge himself and the stage-manager, 
that he consented to leave everything in the hands of people who really knew more about 
it than he did, and who promised to take as much care of his child as he would himself. 
“You had much better be in the front,” said Mr. Berridge ; “ you can see how things are 
going, and you won't be in the way here.” “All right, sir,” he replied to Mr. Berridge, 
“T’ll go in the pit, that’s the best place for seeing all there is to be seen. I shan’t want 
to see much but my girl though.” 

Steve kept his word. He had promised to keep out of the way of the stage-people, 
and he did so. He betook himself to the pit, and there got a good position where he 
could have an excellent view of oe and everybody. How his heart throbbed as 
the many thoughts of his Lily passed through his brain! How he longed to take each 
and every one of the vast crowd that already thronged the theatre into his confidence, 
and tell them all about his child!—that he was the father of the charming fairy they 
would see in the transformation scene. How he wished everybody in the place to know 
that behind the green baize curtain in front of them was his darling, the pride and joy of 
his hfe! He took little interest in the opening scenes, but watched and waited for his 
darling’s appearance. 

At last his patience was rewarded. The long wished for scene was slowly unfolded to 
the view. He was almost. mad with excitement. The audience wascharmed. Yes, there 
it was! the scene he had been waiting for, and there was his child, his Lily! Now he ap- 
plauded as much as the rest, now he felt that there was something worth looking at. See! 
she begins toascend slowly. How beautiful she looks! See! she is half-way up: a pause 
—something is wrong. A hush falls upon that vast assembly. Only fora moment, though. 
In another second there rings through that crowded building the ery of “Fire!” The 
scenery on the stage has caught alight. Nobody stops to see the extent of the damage; 
all do their utmost to escape. ‘Then ensues a fight for life. The screaming of the women, 
the shouting of the men, and the piteous cries tor help from young and old are heartrend- 
ing. All seem possessed with one mad endeavour—to escape at any cost from the burning 
house. And Steve—what of him? He is frantic with horror and despair. He cannot 
move one step from where he is wedged in against the wall, and there before his eyes is 
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his darling enveloped in the flames, which have now spread to all partsofthe stage. Can 
he do nothing to save her? Will no one assist him to reach the stage? He is half mad 
with horror. He shakes himself free from the crowd around him with superhuman 
strength, shouting: “‘ My child! my child! Oh God! will no one save mychild? Lily, 
my darling, I can’t get to you. Oh, my God, will no one let me out? My child! my 
child!” He suddenly finds himself in a stone passage already blocked with people. He 
knows it is a short cut to the stage. Some magical power seems to be given him. He 
seems to dart through the crowd, and finally he finds his way to the stage, now the scene 
of the wildest confusion. Not a soul is about; but there up above the centre of the 
stage is his child with outstretched arms, imploring him to save her. He tries to reach 
her side. The smoke is too thick, it overpowers him. He frantically tries to free her 
from her position. No! he cannot. He seems rooted to the spot and stupified with the 
smoke, while ringing in his ears is the faint whisper of his darling’s voice: “ Dad, dear, 
dad, dear!” He cannot answer her, his tongue is tied: he is rooted to the spot, while 
again floats upon his ear the appealing ery: “ Dad, dear!” 


7 * * - . ° * 


“Dad, dear, wake up. You have been asleep such a long time.” “Asleep? Why, 
where am 1?” “ Where are yer, guv'nor? Why where you've been for the last hour, 
ever since supper, fast asleep in the corner.” It is Joe who speaks, and he does not seem 
to be in a very amiable mood. “ And Lily, my darling, you are here too, quite safe?” 
“Safe, dad? yes! I've been sitting here with you all the while. I've been asleep too; 
but I have not slept as long as you have, and I didn’t snore nor make so much noise 
either.” “Snore, did 1?” replied Steve; “well, I was dreaming, that’s all—a nasty 
dream, a horrible dream. Thank God, it was only adream. My darling, you are safe, 
thank God! Oh, how true it all seemed—how real everything looked. Kiss me, my 
darling, it was only a dream.” ‘Then, after a short pause, he said: “It’s all those con- 
founded pickles! I won't touch another pickle as long as I live.” 

Part of Steve's dream came true, though. Almost the first person he met while 
walking towards Birchester on Christmas morning was Mr. Berridge, the central figure of 
the previous evening’s nightmare; and the curious part about the circumstances was that 
Mr. Berridge offered him a post as checktaker in the theatre for the run of the panto- 
mime. Steve gratefully accepted it, and had a comfortable engagement with his friend 
and patron until the winter season was over, when he went on the road again with his 
own show. This time Joe was his only companion, for Lily was left behind with Mrs. 
Berridge, who promised to adopt and educate her. Steve saw that it would be for the 
best, and, although the parting was like death to him, he knew that she would be well 
cared for. One promise only did he extract from his benefactors—that they should never 
let any thoughts of the stage enter into her head, “I have had one fright,” said he, 
“ and that is quite enough to last me as long as I live."—Louis B, Tispaue. 


A YArv is told of an alleged improvisator who when he received an encore on one occasion 
addressed the audience thus: “Ladies and gentlemen, I haven't got any more extempore 
verses wrote out.” 

Two brothers of the name of Lawes, creating a disturbance at the Dublin Theatre, were 
called to order by the celebrated Felix M-Carthy, who was in the same box. One of them, 

resenting his card, said: “You shall hear from one of us; our name is Lawes.” ‘ Lawes, 
is it?” quoth Felix; “then I'll give you an addition to your name”; and exerting his 
well-known strength, handed them out of the box, exclaiming: “Now, by the powers, ve're 
both Outlawes.” 

“One night,” says Mr. Grossmith in “A Society Clown,” “there was a breakdown on 
the railway line, and my father and myself did not arrive in the town until twenty past 
eight, although we should have commenced at eight punctually, We dressed in the cab, 
which flew along like a fire-engine. Suddenly we espied a building lighted up, and a large 
crowd coming out. My father pushed his head out of the window and shouted frantically to 
the crowd : ‘Go back! Go back! It’s all right. Grossmith is here. We have arrived. Go 
back !* Unfortunately it was not our audience, but a congregation leaving a Methodist 
c ? 


rs. Frances Hopeson Burnerr relates a droll tale concerning her earliest literary 
experiences. While yet a girl, not far advanced in her teens, she wrote her first tale, and 

certain designs upon an editor in Philadelphia. But a difficulty arose. The finished 
manuscript was there, but Frances had not the money to pay the pos to Philadelphia. A 
negro was in the habit of picking grapes in a wood near Frances’s home, and the young 
authoress hired herself out to this girl, Frances picked grapes for days together, and was at 
last paid her due. Then the precious manuscript was sent off to Philadelphia. To the delight 
of the débutante she received the proofs after a time, for her story had been accepted. 
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A fatal “ Make-up.” 


-HIS manuscript, of which the following is a copy, was handed to me by Alec 
p- as he lay upon a sick-bed in the infirmary at W. , and ran as follows :-— 
“Tt is now nearly five-and-twenty years ago since I was touring the 
northern counties with Charlie Belphegor. It was a rough time then; we 
couldn’t get dates at many first-class towns, and were obliged to shift about 
as best we could between North and South Shields, the two Hartlepools, 
Sunderland, &c. We had the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, during the 
Northumberland Plate week, it’s true; but even that didn’t do us much 
good. We were all in avery bad way—that’s a fact—couldn’t keep the 
company together. First one, then another, would drop off, and we were obliged to pick 
up substitutes (mostly amateurs) as best we could. The stock-companies at good pro- 
vincial theatres had not been all disbanded in those days, and capable actors were not to 
be obtained for the mere asking. Such was the state of affairs as we approached the end 
of October, and nothing to hope for until we got back to Sheffield for the Christmas 
season. We had been nearly a fortnight at Middlesboro’, Charlie’s benefit was announced 
for the Saturday night, and he was starred for the peneane in Belphegor. On Friday 
night, however, during the performance, we were told by Jack Pierson (our second heavy 
and character old man) that his dear little daughter, who had been playing ‘ Henri,’ 
‘ Belphegor’s’ son, all through the tour, had suddenly broken down, a victim to the 
hardships she, in common with the rest of us, had to endure; and so dangerous was her 
condition that playing on the following night was not to be thought of. Here was a 
crisis. We couldn't alter the bill, for the town had been too well posted; and, besides, 
there was always more money in the ‘ Mountebank’ when Charlie played it than in any- 
thing else we could put up. Therefore, it became a question of finding a substitute for 
poor little Miss Pierson. Ihave now come to the threshold of the one sweet bit of 
romance in my hard life—and would to God I had never known even that! There was 
one of the gentlest the most angelic looking little girls in the theatre that my eyes had 
ever before beheld. She didn’t belong to our company at all, but was one of the local 
crowd, an ‘extra’ girl, such as are to be found attached to every provincial theatre. 
She attracted the attention of us all by her gentle, nice behaviour, during the previous 
fortnight, and more than once I had spoken to her, and made the interesting discovery 
that she was able to converse with propriety and correctness. I quickly saw that she 
was much superior to the position she held, and to the class that surroundedher. Here, 
then, I thought, there may be a chance of relief from our difficulty, if she should prove 
as capable in performance as her looks promised. I lost no time in satisfying myself 
upon the point. Taking her aside, I asked her if she thought she could study the part 
of ‘ Henri’ by the next night, if she had all the assistance in the way of coaching that I 
could give her. ‘* Yes—oh, yes!—I feel sure I could,’ was her reply; and in the flash 
of her eye and the enthusiasm of her looks I saw the stuff that actresses are made of. 

“ Well, without wasting time on details, I may say that her performance was a big 
success ; Charlie and the rest were delighted with her, and for myself—well, I felt a 
sensation such as I never knew before—a mixture of fatherly affection, combined with a 
lover's fervour and a teacher's pride. You see, I was old enough to be her father, for 
she was not more than sixteen; but, for one so young, she seemed the most confident 
and capable girl I had ever met. But very soon another matter had to be considered. 
Our engagement was finished at Middlesboro’, and we were to work our way down south. 
She (little Amy, Amy was her name), I knew, was not a native of the place, but she 
might have friends » Bo and be indisposed to travel. Besides, salaries were very un- 
certain (we used to call them the mathematical X); and if this poor child were to leave 
her home, whatever it might have been like, and take her chance with us, it would be a 
leap in the dark on her part, and I couldn’t hold myself guiltless if I encouraged her in 
the idea. But, as I have said, she so engrossed my heart and mind (and particularly 
had given such evidence of real histrionic power) that the thought of parting from her 
came upon me as the strangest of all sensations. I couldn’t realise the thing. 

“T was thus musing at my lodgings on the Sunday afternoon succeeding the benefit 
night and Amy’s capital success, when a knock came to the door of my sitting room, and, 
in answer to my invitation, who should walk in but the little heroine herself. Judgo 
what I must have felt when I discovered that the very thing which I most desired at 
that moment she had come to solicit! Her request was that she might be permitted to 
join the company, travel with us, and look to me for protection and instruction. I asked 
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her about her circumstances: she had no tie to keep her where she was, she felt herself 
to be a burden upon sume distant relatives of her father with whom she had been staying 
since her mother’s death. They barely endured her presence, she said, and she would 
gladly relieve them of it. Her father, it seemed, had disappeared or deserted them four 
or five years previously, and her mother had not long been dead, ‘Take me with you,’ 
she sad; ‘I feel ¢hat within me which tells me I shall triumph !’ 

“I made such arrangements as were necessary, placing my delighted and delightfal 
charge in the safe keeping of a good, motherly soul who accompanied us as ‘first old 
woman,’ and who as Mrs, B E—— was well known and respected in the profession ; 
and in this way any scruples which the censors of my strange exploit might have 
interposed were happily overcome. 

“Well, months and months rolled on, strange places were visited, and fresh combina- 
tions formed, and all the usual changes naan incidental to an unsettled state of 
existence such as we were then leading ; but there was no change in my Amy's feelings 
towards me, or in mine for her, That feeling, I may tell you, was becoming more and 
more of an enthralment to me every day. I adored her! And so it continued to go on, 
I teaching and acting, she acting and learning, until she had mastered one after the 
other, ‘ Juliet,’ ‘Cordelia,’ ‘ Desdemona,’ ‘ Portia,’ and ‘ Julia,’ with other characters in 
the lesser drama. I played ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Othello,’ and ‘Shylock’ with her, and revelled in 
the work ; but, of course, I couldn't play ‘ Romeo,’ and although ‘ Master Walter’ was 
one of my favourite parts, all the lovemaking fell to ‘ Sir Thomas Clifford.’ Well, it is 
strange—a horribly strange phase of feeling, a kind of discord sweeping the 
strings of the human instrument, evoking a jarring clang of jealousy within the heart, 
but still the fact remains—I could not bear to see anyone make love to her, even to 
fondle her in our mimic art in obedience to the necessity of the scene. Such is the 
inconsistency of a devouring passion—it swallows reason up with all the rest. Ay, 
and Amy saw this weakness, and felt for me! She pretended to prefer ‘ Cordelia,’ or 
* Desdemona ’ to ‘ Juliet’ or ‘ Julia,’ so that she might be oftener in my arms than in 
those of another. Her reputation had grown, the criticisms in the press on her 
performances were one series of encomiums, and so successful were we that we were able 
to make selection from a crowd of offers where a year or two previously we had been 
suppliants for one. At last an engagement presented itself in one of the principal 
Midland towns which was too good to reject. It was the ‘ lead ’ for Amy, with ‘ heavy lead ’ 
and stage management for me, a ten months’ season guaranteed, and with a manager 
whose character won for him the sobriquet of ‘gentleman.’ The acceptance of this offer 
determined me in the policy I found it necessary to pursue. The first engagement in 
all probability would lead to a second and possibly a third, so that practically it meant 
settling down in this great Midland town, where acquaintances and friendships were 
certain to be formed, and all the various pleasures of a new kind of existence might be 
anticipated, I therefore asked her to give me the right of a husband to protect her. 
There was no need for wooing, it had been a case of wooing, or worship rather, all along. 
She only hid her face in my breast and clung to me. I clasped her in my arms, and 
when I whispered her to say the word, the ‘ yes’ and the kiss were pressed upon my 
lips together, so that the blended sweetness sank into my soul as a single angel gift. 

** We parted from our old companions with good wisbes and words of hope and blessing, 
and took up our new position at the Theatre Royal, Warwickshire, amidst the kindest 
expressions of welcome. Our marriage, which took place quietly and immediately, was 
the consummation of all earthly happiness to me. I had dreamed and mused in secret 
anticipation so long upon this state, while travelling slowly up the hill of time to reach 
it, that imagination forced the belief upon itself that, the summit once gained, the 
future would lie expanded before us as an illimitable field of flower and verdure, broad 
and level, at an altitude where the atmosphere was pure, and sweetened with the breath 
of peace, happiness, and love. This was my dream. Alas! alas! the Witches’ words, 
‘Seek to know no more ’—oh, how I have pondered them since! That unknown tableland 
was all illusion, I had reached the apex of my bliss. Ihad climbed my mountain toits 
topmost height; to proceed was to descend—on the other side. There is neither stand- 
ing still nor going back with time; proceed we must, and in proceeding we perforce 

descend. But that was, as yet, all darkness, 

“ The season opened, and our work commenced immediately. My time was well 
occupied, and Amy’s study was continuous, New productions varied the old stock pieces, 
and, of course, gave plenty of employment to those concerned. Amongst the old plays 
there was one, however, which was always a favourite—not somuch with myself, because 
my part in it was not quite congenial, but with the lessee, Mr. R——, principally be- 
cause it always drew money, an secondly on account of Amy’s thrilling impersonation of 
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‘ Miami ’—and that was The Green Bushes. I regarded her portrayal ofthis character 
as one of her greatest triumphs, for I had taught her every tone, touch, and turn of 
Celeste’s business, and, as always, she simply ‘bettered the instruction.’ She herself 
seemed to glory in the work, and I loved her too well to deny her the fullest 
indulgence in the past; but our ‘juvenile lead,’ who, of course, played ‘ Connor 
O’Kennedy,’ was one of those mysterious individuals who defy the analytical 
process of the eye in estimating the number of their years, and who, as the ‘ old-young’ 
lover, see nothing inconsistent in presenting ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘Romeo’ with a rotundity 
of stomach. I must confess, I became strangely jealous of this man. He scarcely ever 
altered his face, which was handsome and intelligent, and which he preserved in nearly 
the same staie on the stage and off. I could see that this man had made a distinct im- 
pression upon Amy. Iknow what acting is, and can follow it to that point where the 
mere mechanism of the thing ends, and where the soul-fervour, or what in the stage 
jargon, aping scientific methods, is called ‘the psychological force,’ begins. But there is a 
finer spirit in existence even than this, an evidence of submission in action, a subtle 
abandonment of will on the part of the woman actor especially, which can be detected 
only by the jealous eye of love, and this I thought I saw. Of course, the part of ‘ Miami’ 
justified the most extreme display of affection, the extravagant worship of the wild 
Indian huntress for her soul’s idol ; but allowing for all this there was something in her 
eyes, in her voice, in her caress, that seemed to me to be beyond the range of all art to 
simulate, or anything but nature’s own impulse to produce, and my heart sank within me 
as the conviction weighed it down. 

“Then commenced my travail, the unseen torture of a jealous heart that loves in 
hate, finds pleasure in pain, and causes every rising curse upon the lips to issue thence a 
blessing. And while this fearful turmoil raged within, as though a double life possessed 
me, my outward show was calm as was my wont; I met her smiles and kisses as before, 
nor was there in her warmth or her caress the slightest shadow of decline in her most 
perfect love. What wasI to thivk? Could it be deceit? If it were, it would be use- 
less asking her fora reply, for deception is ever ready with its spawn of falsehood; while, 
if I wronged her in my thought, to question her upon her innocence would be to put a 
stain into her mind—to inoculate, as it were, her virgin soul with foul and foreign guilt. 
No, I could not speak to her about it ; I could on!y watch and wait. Well, this I did 
with cautious observance, guarding myself against the betrayal of my secret by any reck- 
less action. Even to the man himself I was calm and sufficiently courteous. I directed 
the stage business with my usual quiet firmness, and treated all about me in a becoming 
manner, As for Amy, as I held her in my arms one morning, pressed closed to my heart, 
as I looked into her eyes, I thought if she be false then there is nothing left in nature 
that is true. I kissed her and cursed my own evil mind for engendering suspicion, 
That morning we finished breakfast and went to the theatre for a long rehearsal of The 
Green Bushes. We were to play the piece that night, and, as there was a lot of new 
scenery painted for it, there was plenty of work for the carpenters in setting, &c. I had 
a busy day of it, playing my own part (‘ Wild Murdock *) as well as running through the 
words of the whole piece. Now, again, rises the demon in my brain! Half-a-dozen 
times during this rehearsal we had to wait. First it was Amy that was absent, the call- 
boy shouting out for her all overthe place, when suddenly she would be at my elbow: 
‘ It was all right ; sbe’d only been sitting in one of the side boxes,’ &c. Then there 
would be a wait for Belmont (that’s what he called himself) ; he’d been sitting somewhere 
out of sight, and so it went on; but I noticed, with such a sense of sickness in my very 
soul as made my head reel and my temples almost burst, that every moment during 
this day that they could find an opportunity of being together they were. In the 
green-rcom, in the corridors, behind the wings—anywhere out of sight. It was noticed 
by other members of the company, who cast furtive glances at me, and then at each other. 
Once, when there was a wait for both of them in the second act, I went suddenly into the 
green-room, where I surprised them. They were seated together, and I saw he held her 
hand in his. They rose confusedly, he stammering out a palpable falsehood as to their 
‘running through their lines together.’ I made no reply, and apparently took no notice. 
After this things proceeded smoothly enough. I kept my own counsel, made no com- 
plaint, but waited for my wife to give me some kind of explanation. 

“Well, the piece was produced, and, as usual, was a big success. Everyone was 
delighted with Amy's performance. As for Belmont, the man seemed to be positively 
fascinated with her. The Bushes was billed for the whole of that week, and therefore 
I could see a continuance of my torture—for there was the repetition of the ‘business’ 
every night ; that, of course, could not be altered. And so it went on, night after night 
the fever swelling in my blood, and madness almost invading my brain. 
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“ Friday night came, the finish of the week, the last night of the Bushes, I had ob- 
served their conduct during the whole of the time, and had by a miracle preserved my 
composure. Intently did I watch his movements during the performances. Night after 
night he stood in the same spot in the same wing, seemingly entranced by her acting. 
On this particular night, early in the second act, the old prompter, feeling unwell, asked 
me if I would take his place for a short time while he went to get himself a cordial. I 
did so, As I sat in the box, the property-man came and placed ‘ Miami’s’ rifle in the 
corner, as usual, This was a ‘hand-property’ for use, not the ornamental fowling-piece 
she carried through the play. ‘ That's loaded, sir,’ he said with the usual caution, ‘and 
quite ready for use,’ and then withdrew. I closed the door of the prompt-box behind me 
and so was concealed from everyone—at least, on that side of the house. Presently I 
heard voices whispering on the other side of the ‘tormentor.’ I was not mistaken, it was 
Belmont and Amy! He called her ‘his own little darling,’ and I heard his kisses—kiss 
upon kiss on her lips, which she returned. Her cue came, and she was upon the stage 
directly, he following her. That moment fixed my fate. Through my brain flashed the 
thought, ‘ How oft we find the means to do ill deeds make ill deeds done!’ There were ‘ the 
means’ before me, a loaded rifle and some bits of brass and screws belonging to the gas- 
man. Without a thought, without a pause, I dropped two or three of the missiles down 
the barrel of the gun, and rammed some paper down to keep them in position. What 
was it the genius of murder had prompted me to do? Perish my soul to satisfy revenge ? 
Yes, that was it, and make my love a murderess as well! No, no. Oh, God! that 
must never be. I was about to seek the means of unloading the rifle when fate fixed 
me in the person of the prompter, who, returning, thanked me for my kindness, and took 
up his position. I was speechless, and, leaving him in possession of the weapon, went to 
the other side of the stage in a state of dazed unreality to watch the issue of the 
performance. 

“Thad not long to wait. The ‘ cut-wood’ scene was already down. She was leaving 
the prompt-box with the loaded rifle in her hand, having exchanged the other for it, and 
then disappeared to come round behind to the ‘ 0. P.’ side where I was. How the moments 
passed I know not. I saw ‘Connor O’Kennedy’ supporting ‘ Geraldine,’ and leading her 
off. The impulse to rush on and stop the scene was upon me, but as I sought to make 
the effort the power of volition was gone, and I could not move. I stood transfixed as Amy 
crept on to the stage from the entrance next to me like a tiger-cat following its prey. 
Bending stealthily with every noiseless step, she grasped the rifle, and looked off after the 
pair that were now out of sight of the audience. She alone occupied the stage, whisper- 
ing with a hissing sound the words of her part, as she described what was supposed to be 
taking place before her eyes. There, on the prompt side,away out of sight of the 
audience, but in full view and direct range of ‘ Miami's’ rifle, stood Belmont, in his old 
position, watching Amy’s acting in this superb scene. Ah! and what acting it was! On 
she went with the scene, she described what she saw, ‘ Connor’ and ‘ Geraldine’ before 
her eyes ; and as she spoke of his embracing her, down came the rifle (which she saw not, 
her eyes being fixed like rocks of flint upon the thing she gazed at), her left hand grasp- 
ing the barrel, close to the muzzle, while her right was busy in the cartouch-pouch at her 
side; then she bites off the end of the imaginary cartridge, which she seemingly emptied 
into the bore of the gun, to be followed by the implied bullet, and rammed it down fiercely 
and mechanically, while she still describes the action of her lover-husband. Then, with a 
wild fury, withdrawing the ramrod, which she sends recklessly flying away over her 
shoulder to the back, brings the weapon to her hip for priming, and is for a moment busy 
with the lock. Click! click! sounds the double action of the old-fashioned piece, then 
her final words: ‘He raises her again, strains her to his heart, and now, his lips are 
pressed to hers—ah, no more!’ Up comes the gun, she aims straight at Belmont as he 
stands before her. Bang! One great red flame, a double shriek, a roar from the 
audience in front, a wild, mad yell from meas I rush on to the stage and clasp my darling 
in my arms, to behold her a blinded, bleeding, mangled wreck, the gun, burst at the 
breech, lying shattered at her feet ! 

“Oh God! for words, for speech. No, nothing but a frantic effort to tear her from 
my arms. I could see noone, I was blind, too, I clung to her! ‘ She’s mine, mine, doctors, 
doctors!’ and then a blow upon my forehead and I was senseless! After that there 
was a sensation as of water flowing all over me. I gazed around, there was a crowd ; 
I burst through them, and saw my wife, my murdered Amy, in Ais arms—in Belmont’s! 
‘Villain !’ I cried ‘ you villain! this is all through you.’ ‘Stand back,’ he said ;‘come 
not near me, or you shall follow her.’ ‘Give me my wife,’ I cried, ‘ you scoundrel ; 
stand aside !’ ‘Never!’ was his answer, a yellow madness blazing in his eyes; ‘ what 
claim have you to her compared with mine?’ ‘I am her husband,’ was my fierce reply. 
*I am her father. God forgive and help me!’’ 
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* * * * * * 


Here the manuscript ended. Such was Alec’s story, and secret. The father and 
husband parted at the side of Amy’s grave, and saw each other no more, 

“ You may keep that little history, Ben ; respect my secret until I am gone, you will 
not have long to wait, and then you may publish it if you like, so that others may not 
make the fatal mistake I made.” “And what is the moral of all this terrible 
business?” “ Why, the cursed falseness of his ‘ make-up’ was the origin of it all! Had 
Belmont been content to let nature assert her ae and he had presented himself 
to us all as a man who was old enough to be her father, I should not have mistaken him 
for her lover, and my jealous madness would not have been aroused. Amy might have 
been with me now, and my soul unstained by crime.” “But why did she not let you 
know he was her father? You were husband and wife: what was her motive in keeping 
that knowledge from you?” “Ah, I found a letter in her bosom that explained all that. 
It was a note he had written to her pledging her to silence. He had been a convict, was 
at large on a ticket-of-leave. He had not reported himself properly to the authorities, 
and was again wanted for some other offence. It was his intention to have left us 
without warning at the close of the performance, and get away to America, as he 
believed his identity had been discovered by the police. She had intended to have told 
me all after her father had escaped. Poor child! God have mercy upon me!” 

I could not speak with him further then. I felt strangely depressed, and took a 
sorrowful leave of him. ‘ You will come to me to-morrow, will you not, Ben?” he said 
in a weak voice and with an imploring look. ‘“ Yes, Alec, my poor friend, I will come 
to-morrow,” was my answer. 

On the morrow I called again at the Infirmary ; but Alec had been “ called ” during 
the night. ‘“ Make-up” was never to prey upon his mind again. I followed him to 
Woking, and he is now lying not far from the “ Actors’ Acre.”—Micuart Byrnes. 


eee 


Che Coy Theatre. 


fj UAS, poor Trade! Half a century ago you were flourishing—twenty-five 

ys years since, if not exactly flourishing, you were still doing fairly well—yet, 

at this present day, what of you? Where are you?— Dead as English 

Lager-Bier—extinct as the Plesiosaurus—your very title obsolete. Unlike 

your predecessors, the Loriners, the Bowyers, and the Scriveners, you were 

not worshipful ; had you been so, your memory would still be kept green 

by greasily prosperous commercial men, by agreeable sinecures, and by a 

fat cocked-hat-crowned beadle; Gargantuan banquets would be eaten in 

your majestic hall smelling of leather and varnish, and situate up some sly 

court in the City of London ; most certainly would you be the freeholder of eligible plots 

of ground suitable for the erection of blocks of offices in the heart of the great Metropolis, 

For proofs of your utter extinction let us turn to that volume which never errs nor de- 

creases in size or intrinsic value—the Post Office Directory of Messrs. Kelly for a.p. 1890. 

Under the heading of *‘ trades ” let us search—not under the subdivision E, however, for 

the Falstaffian volume gives no list of “extinct trades.” No, T is the letter under which 

we must look—“ Theatrical Stationers !!” Where are they? Not mentioned !—a highly 

respectable calling died out! This is the extinct trade to which we refer, and upon 
which, with the editor’s permission, we propose to rhapsodise. 

West! Skelt! Webb! Park! Reddington! and Green!—honoured and fondly re- 
membered familiar names of the past!—recipients of so much of our pocket money for 
value received—to wit, in ‘‘ characters,” “ scenes,” “tricks,”’ “ dots,” “ tinsel,” ete.—whata 
trade you must have done in your day! To whom shall we appeal for information re- 
specting you? Are there any of your descendants left who can answer the many ques- 
tions which we have to ask? How came it that Hoxton—it must have been quite suburban 
then—was the soil upon which you seemed to flourish? How did it bappen that Old 
Street, St. Luke’s, became an address suggestive of eye-gladdening and heart-thrilling 
halfpenny sheets? To what cause can we attribute the utter neglect into which the 
‘juvenile drama” has fallen? Surely the present average pocket-money of the British 
juvenile is equal to—nay, higher than that of his father and forefather! The present 
almost general public interest in the theatre and the doings of the players, together with 
the dying out of the prejudices of half a century ago, render the disappearance of our old 
friend from our midst a great anomaly. A hundred children visit the playhouse now where 
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but one went in the “ thirties,” “ forties,” and “ fifties ” of the nineteenth century. For- 
merly the youngsters went only once a year to see a pantomime, or were else very rarely 
taken to see a play; parents, guardians, and especially preceptors had deeply rooted 
convictions that the playhouse was unstabling to the youthful mind, and were not Miss 
Edgeworth, Dr. Aiken, and Mrs. Barbauld ready to back them up in their opinions ? 

Let us, however, leave these speculations for a while to recall some traits of our old 
friends. The idiosyncrasies of each firm were very marked and striking. It must 
surely have been an honourable (and why not lucrative?) post to design the sheets of 
characters and scenes for the large number of plays published. Each firm had its 
particular artist. Ah! those unknown artists! who put their individuality as strongly 
into their work as ever did limner who is entitled to add R.A. to his name. You could 
no more confuse a “ Grindoff” after Skelt with a “ Grindoff” after Webb than you would 
mistake a Millais fora Tadema. Skelt “went in” strongly for pose appropriate to the 
situation, favoured scragginess in the figure, and produced distinctly plain female charac- 
ters. Webb, on the contrary, preferred chubbiness and an occasional tendency to pretti- 
ness, somewhat suggestive of the well-known “Cruikshank” woman. Park appeared to 
strive for a happy medium between his two competitors, and his characters were neither 
seraggy nor chubby, but inclined to arabesqueness. For uncompromising ugliness of 
face and squareness of form Reddington’s figures “ took the cake,” the productions of 
Green, however, running him very close on the score of being “out of drawing.” West 
was a sort of autocrat amongst theatrical stationers, for he professed to have, or at all 
events he enjoyed the reputation of having, his characters designed from their living 
representatives, and he prided himself upon his correctness of costume ; but the publica- 
tions of West had one drawback—his figures were so large that they were out of place 
on the boards of the ordinary juvenile stage of commerce, West required a sort of 
“ patent” house all to himself, but he was the earliest of the firms to disappear. 

The repertory of each publisher calls for separate consideration. What a large num- 
ber of plays some of them had upon their lists! Green and Reddington, it is believed, 
surpassed all others in variety of choice. Skelt came close upon their heels. Park hada 
fair number of dramas, whilst Webb had comparatively few. 

Green's Jack Sheppard beat every other play published for the number of sheets of 
characters and scenes ; that it required in its fulness—some fabulous number it was, which 
the savings of no ordinary pocket-money could ever hope to procure; it required a rich 
uncle (after dinner) or a godfather in a good temper to finance the youthful manager for 
the drama in question. There was something rather anomalous in the fact that Jack 
Sheppard, of all plays, should be such a costly affair, for parents and guardians, if you 
sought their pecuniary assistance in its production, were certain to look askance at the 
title on account of this particular drama’s reputed demoralising tendency. By the bye, 
Green's, although an old firm, was, we believe, one of the last to disappear. The concluding 
few years of its existence were passed in a side street near Regent's Park. It may per- 
haps have been a sort of semi-rural retiral from business, for the house which the remains 
of the firm occupied boasted of a little front garden and wooden palisading, and in the 
parlour window, where one would naturally look for the well-known parlour window 
scarlet geranium or group of wax fruit, a stage in all theglory of a set scene was displayed, 
supported on either side by framed but sadly faded examples of Mr. Osbaldiston as 
“Gilderoy ” and Mr, O. Smith as “Robert,” both garbed in tinsel, dots, and fly- 
signatures. 

An edition of the whilom ever-popular Miller and his Men was published by every 
firm, so you could have a scraggy, chubby, hideous, or arabesque Claudine according to 
your taste, and undoubtedly the Miller and his Men was sold in the proportion of twenty 
to one of all the other plays. Skelt had many special successes, Blue Beard, Aladdin, 
Timour the Tartar, and the Forty Thieves amongst them, on account of their spectacular 
features in the way of Oriental processions. Jonathan Bradford was the despair of all 
youthful managers because of the well-nigh insurmountable difficulties in carrying out 
satisfactorily to all parties the sensation scene of the murder of Mr. Hayes upon a 
6’ x 10’ x 12’ stage, when that stage was divided into four compartments. Another of 
Skelt’s spectacular favourites was Der Freischiitz. Ah! that incantation scene in the 
Wolfs Glen! It was really very effective if the youthful stage manager (who also ful- 
filled the duties of elocutionist and lampman) could only induce his goblins, bogies, skele- 
tons, imps, and devils (not forgetting the principals, “ Zamiel,” “ Caspar,” and “ Rudolph ”) 
to go safely through the scene and refrain from “ saying their prayers” and cremating 
themselves upon the footlights. There was an additional drawback peculiar to this play 
—the quantity of coloured fires required whilst the magic bullets were being cast pro- 
duced temporary asphyxia not only amongst the audience of sisters, cousins, aunts, and 
schoolfellows, but also upon the stage manager himself. 
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Park could supply most of the favourite Coburg pieces—his Travellers Benighted, 
Raymond and Agnes, and Wood Demon were also really capital plays. 

Webb enjoyed popularity with his Union Jack, Dred, The Rifle Volunteers (a farce 
which appeared at the commencement of the Volunteer movement), and the pantomimes 
of Dame Crump and the Silver Penny, and Jack and the Beanstalk. N.B.—The reader 
or reciter of the latter pantomime, when taking the clown’s réle, had to oblige with songs, 
“ Hot Codlins,” “ Tippitiwitchet,” and ‘‘ The Life of a Clown.” Fancy asking a youth of 
the present generation to do that! he wouldn’t know the tunes. 

It must not be supposed that Webb stood alone as a purveyor of pantomime, for we 
might single out as worthy of mention Skelt’s Harlequin Little King Pippin—in an 
incredible number of harlequinade scenes representing modern London at that period, and 
we might also note the same firm's Harlequin Jack Sheppard, wherein all the pasteboard 
performers of the opening had gigantic heads. 

The specialities of Reddington were short pieces, amongst them Charles the Second 
{including Captain Copp with song, ‘In the time of the Rump,” &c.), Zhe Lord 
Mayor's Fool (a singularly idiotic work), and the familiar and still popular Waterman. 

The books of the words (price 4d.) supplied by the above firms were in their way 
masterpieces of adaptive art. How remarkably well pruned for the youthful reader the 
speeches all were! all “big, big D.’s” carefully suppressed. The daring of the theatrical 
stationers’ adapters knew no bounds. West’s even supplied a book of the words for their 
edition of Tom and Jerry to which Mr. Bowdler himself could not have taken exception 
had it been placed in his hands. For acting purposes these books were faultless if you 
only paid implicit attention to the somewhat intricate details of the stage directions. The 
following example seems confusing, but one soon got used to it:—Hreunt Karl and Riber 
L, re-enter Karl stabbing Riber L, plate 10 penny, or plate 9 smali edition. Exit Count 
Friburg, asleep R and re-enter R with drawn sword, plate 1 penny, or plate 4 small 
edition. ‘These directions, however, lose much of their mystery and cabalistie import 
when one realises that the most important plays were supplied in two sizes, the larger at 
one penny, the smaller at one halfpenny per sheet. What a lamb-like creature the 
dramatic author of the period must have been to allow his most successful pieces to be 
adapted and Bowdlerised for the benefit of small people. We appeal to Mr. Henry 
Pettitt, Mr. George R. Sims, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones whether they would put up 
with it, or whether the word “ injunction ” would not ring in the ears of the mutilators, 

For a small extra charge the plays could be purchased ready coloured—in a fearfully 
and wonderfully effective manner—but no juvenile manager with any self-respect. ever 
thought of allowing himself to be deprived of half his pleasure by having “ the painting” 
done for him. True, there was an ultramarine and also a crimson lake ot a Satanically 
tempting power which the publishers used—an ultramarine and a crimson lake which 
regularly “shouted” at you. Their preparation must have been a trade secret, for the 
same powerful effects could never be extracted from the home puint-box. 

Besides the large number of plays with which the theatrical stationer could supply 
you, he kept in stock many sheets of “ scraps—” 7.e., marine orrural scenes—entitled hap- 
hazard “ near Canterbury,” “ near Durham,” or “‘near the North Foreland,” and then he 
also had on sale the wonderful gallery of portraits of all the principal performers of the 
day in their favourite characters. They all assumed the same attitude—professors of 
deportment might perhaps describe it as ‘the letter X pose.” Highly flattering to the 
old « school of actors it must have been in those pre-photograph and pre-chromo-poster 
days to have their portraits in such large demand amongst their juvenile admirers. We 
can imagine Mr. Farley, Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. Paul Herring, Signor Bologna, and Madame 
Vestris looking in at Skelt’s window and regarding with mixed feelings their respective 
halfpenny portraits as “Grindoff,” “William,” “Clown,” “Harlequin,” or “Cupid.” 
Did they smile? We can hardly realise the sensation it would cause if halfpenny repre- 
sentations of Mr. Henry Irving as ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” Miss Ellen Terry as “ Olivia,” or 
Mr. George Grossmith as “ Koko” (all in the letter X pose), were in this year of grace to 
be issued by a Reddington. The actors of the old school must have been, like the authors 
of the same epoch, singularly meek aud longsuffering. 

The extinction of the theatrical stationer has also led to the loss of the special art of 
‘“‘tinselling.” Ifa young gentleman of ten years of age could be taken to the theatrical 
stationer’s shop at the present day and were given carte blanche to produce “ Aladdin,” it 
is doubtful whether he would know how to set about it—certainly he would be ignorant 
of the market quotations for dots, tinsel, frost, slides, &c., and he would be utterly inca- 
pable of “ letting in’ silk and satin coats, bodices, and skirts into his figures, whilst by a 
pantomime trick where, by pulling a thread, a jar labelled “ brown rappee” turns into 
“a tobacconist Scotchman snuffing himself,” he would most assuredly be nonplussed. 
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No, these are all lost arts, even if you could procure your characters to manipulate. It 
is questionable whether the present generation of youngsters are any the better for 
having cast off the toy theatre and its associations. The Sturm und Drang of life, which 
formerly only began for them when they entered upon their professional or commercial 
career, has now entered into their school life and amusements. Now, if they misbehave 
themselves they may not be knocked about as their fathers and mothers were, but their 
leisure is of a spurious nature, A craving for a sham notoriety has grown upon them. 
Why shoulda child fret for its name to appear in the public prints as having passed such 
and such an “ exam.” when we all know (or ought to) that after all it only means that 
the child has “ crammed ” so many answers to cover so many probable questions. Why 
cannot a schoolboy play a game at cricket without the performance being recorded and 
published as “St, John’s 2nd v. St. Martin’s Ist,” with a description of how Jones minor 
used the ball with good effect and dismissed Brown major with “a shooter”? At home, 
let us take away the cramming books and the copies of past Civil Service examination 
papers, or keep a boy in from the cricket-field, where, forsooth, he has not been playing, 
but practising to acquire some particular “pitch,” and then we find out what miserable, 
wretched, resourceless little creatures we have produced. He hasn't a “ Skelt” to sit 
down to, “to paint” or gloat over—he probably wouldn't do so even if he had, neither 
will a novel of Scott’s or Marryat's interest him. He, perhaps, will condescend to skim 
over some journal for boys which has moved with the times and gives him information 
about preparing for some “ excise exam.” or instructions how to construct a telephone or 
phonograph. 

Most of us envy the children around us their glorious possibilities, and we would 
fain go back to have an equal start with them in that race—all “ dark horses ”"—known as 
Life ; yet those who can look back to the “thirties,” “ forties,” and “ fifties ’’ may, 
perhaps, echo the sigh of regret with which this rhapsody will conclude that the present 
generation knows not that resource from which their parents derived great amusement 
and, probably, unconscious instruction, and may, perhaps, with us, deplore the fact that 
the theatrical stationer has to be classed, with the Dodo and Megatherium, as utterly and 
totally extinct.—Turo Arruur. 


SHAKESPEARE IN Parts.—*Come and dine with me this evening.” “I can't.’ “Why 
not?” “Iam going to see Hamlet.” ‘ Bring him with you.” 

Ir is customary in the profession to stop payment of salaries on Good Friday or any other 
day the law closes a theatre or other house of entertainment. On one Good Friday a witty 
“ pro.” who was engaged to a Hebrew manager remarked to that person, “If it hadn’t been 
for you and your tribe there wouldn’t have been any Good Friday and my salary stopped.” 

Onr Gorpon, a vocalist of the last century, rashly accused Handel of accompanying 
him badly, and added that he would jump upon the harpsichord and smash it if the com- 
poser did not change his style. “Let me know vhen you vill do dat,” said the Saxon 
master, “and I vill adverdise it. I am sure more beople vill come to see you shump dan 
vill come to hear you sing!” 

As Ir SHOULD BE.—When Compton, the comedian, was playing at Burton, a gentleman 
of the same name as that town happened to be in the company. Taking a walk with a friend 
one day, Compton remarked some of the gentlemen of the company embarking in a small boat 
to take a little excursion up the river, Mr. Burton amongst the number. “Quite right,” said 
the comedian, as the latter gentleman took his seat ; “ just as it should be, Burton-on-Trent.” 

Marnuews As A Smoxer.—When George Godwin’s celebrated chairs were sold, a con- 
temporary spoke of Charles Mathews’s favourite seat as “ still redolent of excellent cigars.” As 
a matter of fact, the actor smoked the very worst cigars possible, and avowedly never gave more 
for them than twopence each. “They smoke,” he would say, “ what more do you want?’ 
And, again, to a guest evidently discomposed: “Don’t like it—eh? I’ve got some penny 
ones somewhere ; try one of them.” 

One day the elder Sothern, who was a famous ) peated, joker as well as actor, went with 
Mrs. Wood into an ironmonger’s shop and asked for Macaulay's “ History of England.” 
“ We do not sell books, sir,”’ said the assistant ; “this is an ironmonger’s shop.” “ Well, I’m 
not particular,” said Sothern, pretending to be deaf; “I don’t care whether it is bound in 
calf or russia.”” “But this is not a bookseller’s,” shouted the assistant. “All right,” said 
Sothern, “ wrap it up neatly. I want to have it sent down to the hotel. It’s for a present I 
wish to make to a relative.” ‘We don’t keep it,” shouted the assistant, getting red in the 
face. “Do it up as if it were for your own mother. I don’t want anything better than that,” 
said Sothern. “I would like to write my name on the fly-leaf.” “Sir,” bawled the assistant 
at the top of his voice, “can’t you see that we do not keep books?” ‘Very well,” said 
Sothern, quite undisturbed, “I will wait for it.” The clerk appealed to his master, and said 
he thought the customer must be off his head, “ What is it, sir? What do you desire?” he 
said to Sothern. “I want to buy a file,” said the actor, “a plain file, four or five inches 
long.” ‘“ Certainly,” said the master, casting a withering glance at his assistant. 
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Hew Plays and Important Revivals 


PRESENTED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1889, UNTIL: NOVEMBER 30, 1890. 


ADELPHI. 
Jess, drama, in four acts, adapted from H. Rider Haggard’s novel of the same name, by 
Eweretta Lawrence and J. J. Bisgood, March 25. 
The Bride of Love, poetical play, in four acts, by Robert Buchanan (founded on the Greek 
legend of Eros and Psyche), May 21. 
The English Rose, drama, in four acts, by Somme R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, August 2. 
EVIVAL. 
The Green Bushes, drama, by J. B. Buckstone (originally produced at Adelphi, January 27, 
1845), April 19. AVENUE. 
Dr. Bill, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Le Docteur Jo-Jo, of Albert Carré (Paris 
Cluny, March 16, 1888), by Hamilton Aidé, February 1. 
Fool’s Mate, piece, in one act, by F. W. Broughton (originally produced at Toole’s, December 
12th, 1889), placed in the evening bill, February 1. 
Miss Cinderella, comedietta, by W. R. Walkes, March 15. 
The Will and the Way, comedietta, in one act, by Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, May 21. 
Punchinello, play, in one act, by Dr. Dabbs, June 24. 
Cyrene, dramatic fancy, in three acts, by Alfred C, Calmour, June 27. 
he Struggle for Life, drama, in four acts, adapted by Robert Buchanan and Fred, Horner from 
Alphonse Daudet’s play La Lutte pour La Vie (Gymnase-Dramatique, October 30, 1889), 
September 25. 
Sunlight and Shadow, play, in three acts, by R. C. Carton, November 1. 


BRITANNIA. 
The Bold Bad Baron; or, the Fairy Fountain of Enchanted Waters, by J. Addison, December 26. 


COMEDY. 

Gretna Green, English comedy-opera, in three acts, written by T. Murray Ford, music by 
John Storer, Mus. Doc., December 4. 

A Sinless Secret, drama, in five acts, by Frank Lindo, founded on the novel of the same 
name by “ Rita,” January 7. 

Mademoiselle de Lira, play, in one act, by Mrs.G. Thompson and Miss K, Sinclair, Janugsf 7. 

The Home Feud, play, in three acts, by Walter Frith, February 14. “ 

Quicksands, comedy-drama, in four acts, adapted from Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s novel ‘‘ A 
Devout Lover,” by Charlotte E. Morland, February 18. 

Tabitha’s Courtship, comedietta, by Eva and Florence Bright, February 18. 

The ee of the King, historical play, in four acts, by F.8. Boas and Jocelyn Brandon, 
March 11. 

Domestic Economy, comic operetta, by F. C. Burnand and Edward Solomon, based on 
Brougham’s farce of the same name, April 7. 

Released, drama, in one act, by C. H. Dickinson, April 9. 

The Linendraper, farcical comedy, by J. R. Brown and F, Thornthwaite, April 17. 

A Modern Marriage, play, in four acts, by Neville Doone, May 8. 

The Wrong Door, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Ina Leon Cassilis, May 20. 

Queen’s Counsel, farce, in three acts, adapted from Les Pommes du Voisin (a comedy by 
Victorien Sardou, founded by the French playwright upon “ L’Aventure d’un Magistrat,” 
a story by Charles de Bernard), by James Mortimer, May 24. 

Head or Heart, operetta, libretto by Arthur Chapman, music by H. Martyn Van Lennep, May 29. 

The Dear Departed, operetta, libretto founded by Walter Parke on Le Clou aux Maris 
(produced in Paris, 1859), music by H. Martyn Van Lennep, May 29. 

Nerves, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by J. Comyns Carr from Les Femmes Nerveuses 
by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché, June 7. 

Madcap, comedietta, in one act, by Alec Nelson (Edward B. Aveling), October 17. 

May and December, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Sydney Grundy from MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy’s comedy La Petite Marquise (originally adapted by Sydney Grundy 
and Joseph Mackay as A Novel Reader, which the Censor refused to license), November 15. 

COURT. 

To the Rescue! comedietta, by Dora V. Greet (originally produced at a matinée, June 13 
1889, at the Prince of Wales’s), December 9. 

The Cabinet Minister, farce, in four acts, by A. W. Pinero, April 23. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Esmeralda, opera, in four acts, by Goring Thomas, founded on Victor Hugo’s story “ Notre 

Dame ”’ (first time in French), July 12. 
REVIVAL. 
Orféo, opera, by Gluck (Giulia Ravogli in title-réle), produced in 1762, November 6. 
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CRITERION. 


Man and the Woman, drama, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan, December 19. 

Papa's Honeymoon, comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German, by Sylvain Mayer and 
W. B. Tarpey, June 28. 

Sowing and Reaping, comedy, in two acts, by C. Vernon (produced at a matinée), placed in 
the evening bill, July 5. 

Welcome, Little Stranger, comedy, in three acts, adapted by James Albery from the comedy 
Le Petit Ludovic, by MM. Crisafulli and Victor Bernard (produced at the Arts Théatre, 
Paris, on March 17, 1879), August 6. 

REVIVALS. 

Cyril’s Success, comedy, in five acts, by H. J. Byron (originally produced at Globe, November 
28, 1868), January 25. 

Our Boys, comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron (originally produced at Vaudeville, 
January 16, 1875), February 11. 

She Stoops to Conquer (rearranged by Charles Wyndham), May 10. 

Truth, comedy, in three acts, by Bronson Howard (London production, February 1878), 
September 11. 

Still Waters Run Deep, comedy, in three acts, by Tom Taylor, October 13, 

Dearest Mamma, comedietta, by W. Gordon, Octeber 13. 

London Assurance, comedy, by Dion Boucicault (produced March 4, 1841, at Covent 


Garden), November 27. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Aladdin, written by Horace Lennard, invented, arranged, and produced by Oscar Barrett, 
December 24 

The Antigone of Sophocles, in two parts, translated by Robert Whitelaw, November 6. 

DRURY LANE. 

Jack and the Beanstalk; or, Harlequin and the Midwinter Night’s Dream, by Harry Nichols 
and Augustus Harris, music by Walter Slaughter, December 26. 

Thorgrim, romautic opera, in four acts, music by F. H. Cowen, libretto by Joseph Bennett 
(founded on the Icelandic romance “ Viglund the Fair”), April 22. 

Paul Kauvar, drama, by Steele Mackaye (produced in America under the title of Anarchy), 
May 12. 

A Million of Money, drama, in five acts, by Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris, September 6. 

ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, 

Cinderella; or, Three Jolly Butcher Boys all of a Row, pantomime, by Henri G. French, 

December 26. 


Nap ; or, a Midsummer Night's Scream, burlesque (produced in the provinces), July 21. 
Jimmy Watt, drama, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault (for copyright purposes), August 1. 
The Whirlwind, comedy, in four acts, by Sydney Rosenfeld (for copyright purposes), 


September 27. 
GAIETY. 

My Brother's Sister, play, in three acts (originally produced for copyright purposes at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, and afterwards played at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
September 3, 1888), first time in London, after a performance at the Crystal Palace, 
February 15. 

The Prince and the Pauper, play, in four acts, adapted from Mark Twain's story of the same 
name, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, April 12. 

A Gold Mine, an American play, in three acts, by G. H. Jessop and Brander Matthews 
(first produ ed in America), July 21. 

Guy Fawhes, Esq., burlesque, by A. C, Torr (Fred. Leslie) and Herbert F. Clark (produced in 
the provinces), July 26. 

Carmen Up to Data, burlesque, in two acts, by George R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, music by 
Meyer Lutz (produced at Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, September 22), October 4. 
REVIVAL. 

The Bookmaker, comedy, in three acts, by J. W. Pigott (original London production at Terry’s, 

March 19, 1889), August 9. 
GARRICK. 


A Pair of Spectacles, comedy, in three acts, adapted from Labiche and Delacour’s comedy 
Les Petites Oiseaux, by Sydney Grundy, February 22. 

Dream Faces, play, in one act, by Wynn Miller (originally produced at Sanger’s Amphi- 
theatre, Rams.ate, October 18, 1888, first time in London at Terry’s Theatre, November 1, 
1888), placed in the evening bill, February 22. 

GLOBE. 

The Miser, drama, in one act, by Julian Cross (produced at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, 
November 16, 1887), May 5. 

Vera, drama, in four acts, by M. Ellis Smith, July 1. 

The Best People, comedy, in four acts, by Mrs. Fairfax, July 14. 

This Woman and That, play, in three acts, by Pierre Leclercq, August 2. 
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The Black Rover, melodramatic opera, in three acts, written and composed by Luscombe 

Searelle, September 23. 

The Crusader and the Craven, medieval opera, in one act, words by W. Allison, music by 
Percy Reeve, October 7. 





REVIVALS. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, comedy, by Shakespeare (Mr. F. R. Benson), December 19. 
Hamlet (Mr. F. R. Benson), March 6. 


GRAND. 
Aladdin ; or, the Saucy Young Scamp who Collared the Lamp, by Geoffrey Thorn, December 26- 
A Convict’s Wife, comedy-drama, in three acts, by W. Sapte, jun. (originally produced on 
May 31, 1889, at the Prince of Wales’s, under the title of Marah), May 19. 
A Legend of Vandale, comedietta, by Albert E. Drinkwater, September 1. 
Fallen among Thieves, drama, in five acts, by Frenk Harvey, September 29. 
Venus, burlesque, in three acts, written up to date, by William Yardley, Edward Rose, and 
Augustus Harris (first time in London), September 22. 
REVIVALS, 
The Man o° Airlie (originally produced at the Princess’s, 1867), March 3. 
Romeo and Juliet (Miss Fortescue’s company), October 20. 


HAYMARKET. 

A Village Priest, play, in five acts, adapted from MM. William Busnach and Cauvin’s Le 
Secret de la Terreuse (Chateau d’Eau Theatre, Paris, October 12, 1889), by Sydney 
Grundy, April 3. 

Rachel, dramatic sketch, in one act, by Miss Clo Graves, May 7. 

A Riverside Story, play, in two acts, by Mrs. Bancroft, May 22. 

The Up Train, comedietta (adapted from the French), by C. P. Colnaghi, May 22. 

That Girl, comedy, in three acts, founded on a story by Clementina Black, by Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer and Henry Hamilton, July 30. 

Beau Austin, comedy, in four acts, by W. E. Henley and Robert Louis Stevenson (Monday 
Popular), November 3. 

REVIVALS. 

Good for Nothing, comic drama, in one act, by J. B. Buckstone, December 16. 

Comedy and Tragedy, play, in one act, by W.S. Gilbert (originally produced at the Lyceum, 
January 26, 1884), May 7. 

Called Back (adapted from Hugh Conway’s novel by the author and Comyns Carr, produced 
at the Prince of Wales’s, May 20, 1884), November 10. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

Cinderella, by “ Richard-Henry,” music by Edward Solomon, December 26. 

Jeanne d’ Arc, drama, in five acts, by Jules Barbier (originally produced at the Gaite, Paris, 
in November 1873), first time in London (French Company and Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt), June 23. 

REVIVALS. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur, drama, in five acts, by Scribe and Legouvé (Sarah Bernhardt and 
French Company), July 4. 

La Dame aux Camélias, drama, in five acts, by Alexandre Dumas fils, July 5. 

La Tosca, drama, in five acts, by Victorien Sardou, July 9. 


LYCEUM. 

The Great Unknown, eccentric comedy, in three acts, Augustin Daly's adaptation of Die 
Beriihmte Frau, by Franz von Schinthan and Gustav Kadelberg (the adaptation was 
produced at Daly’s Theatre, New York, October 22, 1889), August 5. 

Ravenswood, play, in four acts, adapted by Herman Merivale from Sir Walter Scott's story of 
“The Bride of Lammermwor,” September 20. 

REVIVALS. 

Henry the Fourth (first part of Shakespeare’s historical play), by the Irving Amateur 
Dramatic Club, March 29. 

Casting the Boomerang, eccentric comedy, in four acts, adapted by Augustin Daly from Franz 
von Schinthan’s Schwabenstreich (original London production, Toole’s, July 19, 1884, 
Daly Company’s season), June 10. 

Taming of the Shrew, with Induction (Daly Company), July 8. 

As You Like It (Daly Company), July 15. 


LYRIC. 


The Sentry, musical vaudeville, in one act, by Felix Remo and Malcolm Watson, music by 
vee Cany®, April 5. 


Sweet Nancy, comedy, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan (founded on Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
novel “ Nancy’), July 12. 

An Old Maids Wooing, piece, in one act, by Arnold Golswortby and E. B. Norman (first 
produced at St. George's Hall, January 28, 1888), placed in evening bill, July 12. 
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La Cigale, comic opera, in three acts, written by MM. Chivot and Duru (Za Cigale et La 
Fourmi), composed by M. Audran, English version written and composed by F. C, 
Burnand and Ivan Caryll, October 9. 


MARYLEBONE. 
Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Lamp, pantomime, written and invented by Fred. Locke, 
December 26. 
A Life's Bondage, drama, in four acts, by Harry Byrton and Arthur Shirley, May 12. 


NOVELTY. 
The Best Man Wins, farce, by Mark Melford, January 27. 
Light o’ Day (produced in the provinces), August 30. 


REVIVALS. 
Kleptomania, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford (London production, Strand, 
June 1888), January 27. 
Our American Cousin, drama, in four acts, by Tom Taylor (originally produced at the Hay- 
market), February 3. 
The Corsican Brothers, drama, in four acts, by Dion Boucicault, August 4, (The theatre was 


7 


renamed “The New Queen’s” during this revival.) 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Madcap Midge, domestic comedy, in three acts, by Charles 8, Fawcett, December 5. 

A Noble Brother, comedy-drama, in four acts, by W. J. Summers (originally produced in 
America, first produced in England at the Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, October 28, 
1889), February 3. 

Juanna, tragedy, in three acts, revised version of the play, by W. G. Wills, April 16. 

Gretna Green, comedy-opera, in three acts, written by J. Murray Ford, composed by Dr. J. 
Storer (originally produced at a matinée at the Comedy Theatre, December 4, 1889), 
May 22. 

Mesmerism, farce, in one act, by Carrol Clyde, May 22. 

Joan; or, the Brigands of Bluegoria, comic opera, by Robert Martin, music by Ernest Ford 
(produced by amateurs), June 9. 

The Jaden, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Arthur Law (produced July 24 at Terry's), trans- 
ferred to these boards September 15. 


REVIVALS. 
Les Cloches ae Corneville, comic opera, in three acts, adapted by H. B. Farnie, music by 
Robert Planquette (originally produced at the Folly, February 23, 1878), February 17. 
Smoke, comedietta, by Ben Webster, jun., November 6. 


PAVILION. 

After Long Years, comedietta, in one act, by Gerald Godfrey, December 16. 

Dick Whitangton and His Cat, pantomime, written by Geoffrey Thorn, December 26. 

Work and Wages, drama, in five acts, by William Bourne (produced in the provinces), June 23. 

The COwgy Foot, drama, in four acts, adapted by Frederick Mouillot and Janet Steer from the 
noveMf the same, by M. E. Braddon (originally produced on January 27, 1890, at the 
Theatre Royal, Blackburn), June 30. ' 

Men and Money, drama, in prologue and three acts, by C. A. Clarke (originally produced at 
the Public Hall, Warrington, under the title of Day to Day), July 7. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


Marjorie, comic opera, by Lewis Clifton (Clifton Lyne) and Joseph J. Dilley, music by 
Walter Slaughter (originally produced at a matinée at same theatre, July 18, 1889), 
January 18. 

All aoeek, operetta, in one act, by Arthur Law, music by A. J. Caldicott, February 21. 

Cerise and Co., farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. Musgrave, April 17. 

laptain Thérése, comic opera, in three acts, words by Alexandre Bisson and Frank C. Burnand, 
music by Robert Planquette, August 25. 
Gipsies, operetta, in one act, words by Basil Hood, music by Wilfred Bendall, October 25. 


PRINCESS’ S. 

Master and Man, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and Geo. R. Sims (produced at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, on March 25, 1889, reproduced by a touring 
company at the Pavilion and Grand Theatres), transferred December 18. 

Theodora, play, in five acts, adapted from Sardou’'s piece (Porte-St. Martin, December 1884), 
by Robert Buchanan (produced at Theatre Royal, Brighton, November 18, 1889), May 5. 

Antony and Cleopatra, a of Shakespeare's play, arranged aT Lewis Wingfield for Mrs. 
Langtry, music by Edward Jakobowsky, ballets by John d’ Auban, November 18. 
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ROYALTY. 


Tra-la-la Tosca, burlesque, in two acts, by F. C. Burnand, January 9. 

The Bailiff, comedietta, in one act, by Fred. W. Broughton (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Bath, April 5, 1890), May 17. 

Pepper’s Diary, comedietta, by Arthur Morris, October 6. 

Sweet Nancy, comedy, in three acts, founded by Robert Buchanan on Rhoda Broughton’s novel 
“Nancy” (produced at the Lyric, July 12, 1890), transferred here October 6. 

REVIVAL. 

The Barrister, comedy, in three acts (first time in London at Comedy, September 6, 1887), 

May 17. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

Joan of Arc, drama, by G. W. Innes, September 15. 

The New Mazeppa, romantic drama, in prologue and three acts, by Fred. Cooke and W. R. 
Waldron, September 22. 

Irish Life, drama, in four acts, by Auguste Creamer and L. Downey (produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Lowestoft, October 1888), November 17. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 


The Verger, vaudeville, in one act, written by Walter Frith, music by King Hall, December 9. 

A Family Party, wusical sketch, by Corney Grain, December 26. 

The Sword of Damocles, farce, taken from the German, by Philip Darwin, January 11. 

Worcester Fight, dramatic episode, by Maurice Dalton and Ernest Genet, January 11. 

Mztes, operetta, in one act, written by Walter Browne, music by Hamilton Clarke, March 27, 

Tommy at College, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, April 7. 

Carnival Time, musical sketch, in one act, written by Malcolm Watson, music by Corney 
Grain, April 7. 

The Society Peepshow, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, June 14. 

A Sicilian Idyll, in two scenes, by John Todhunter, M.D. (originally produced at the Club 
House, Bedford Park), first time in London, July 1. 

Seaside Mania, musical and satirical sketch, by Corney Grain, September 29. 

Foiled, drama, in three acts, by Warwick Buckland, October 25. 


ST. JAMES'S. 
The Tiger, operetta, in one act, by F. C. Burnand and Edward Solomon, May 3. 
Esther Sandraz, play, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy, founded on Adolphe Belot’s Femme 
de Glace (produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, June 11, 1889), May 3. 
Your Wife, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Justin; Huntly M‘Carthy from Préte- 
moi ta Femme, by Maurice Desvallitres ( Palais-Royal, Paris, September 1883), June 26. 
Old Friends, piece, in one act, by Lady Violet Greville (first time ata London theatre), 
June 26, 
Les Révoltées, comedy, in one act, by Edmond Gondinet (Madame Chaumont and French 
Company ), November 3. 
J) Autographe, comedy, in one act, by Henri Meilhac, November 3. 
Lolotte, comedy, in one act, by Meilhac and Halévy, November 3. 
L’ Ami des Femmes, comedy, in five acts, by Alexandre Dumas (Gymnase, Paris, 1864), Frene 
Company, November 10. 







REVIVAL. 
As You Like It (Mrs. Langtry), February 24. 
SANGER’S. 
Lady Godiva; or, St. George and the Dragon and the Seven Champions of Christendom, written 
by William Muskerry, December 26. 
SAVOY. 
The Gondoliers; or, the King of Barataria, original comic opera, in two acts, by W. S. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan, December 7. 
The Ferry Girl, operetta, in three acts, written by the Dowager Marchionesa of Downshire, 
composed by Lady Arthur Hill, May 13. 


REVIVAL. 
Cosi Fan Tutte, comic opera, by Mozart (represented by students of Royal College of Music), 
July 16. 
SHAFTESBORY. 


Dick Venables, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Law, April 5. 

The Violin Players, play, in one act, adapted by Alfred Berlyn from Frangois Coppée’s Le 
Luthier de Crémone, April 22. 

Judah, play, in three acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, May 21. 

Kit Marlowe, piece, in one act, by W.L. Courtney, performed for the first time at the Marlowe 
Memorial Matinée, July 4. 

Miss Hoyden’s Husband, comedy, in one act, arranged by Augustin Daly from Sheridan's 
Trip to Scarborough, July 4. 

Vanity of Vanities, duologue, by Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, July 4. 

Sweet Will, comedy, in one act, by Henry Arthur Jones, July 25. 

7h Deacon, comedy sketch, in two acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, August 27. 
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The Sixth Commandment, romantic play, in five acts, by Robert Buchanan, partly founded on 
suggestions contained in Doskoievsky’s novel “Crime et Chatiment,” October 8. 

Monsieur Moulon; or, the Shadow of Death, play, in four acts, adapted from the French by 
Charles Hannan (produced January 6, 1890, for copyright purposes, at the Ladbroke Hall, 
under the title of The Fisher Girl), October 28. ee 

The Pharisee, play, in three acts, by Malcolm Watson Zand Mrs, Lancaster-Wallis, 
November 17. 

My Lady Help, comedietta, by Arthur Macklin, November 24. 


STANDARD. 
Sinbad the Sailor, by Messrs. J. F. M‘Ardle, Martin Bval, and A. Melville, December 26. 


STRAND. 
The New Wing, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. Arthur Kennedy, May 27. 
A Throw of the Dice, piece, in one act, by H. Arthur Kennedy, May 27. 
Illusion, play, in three acts, by Pierre Leclercq, July 3. 


REVIVAL. 
Fazio, tragedy, in five acts, by Rev. Henry Hart Milman, July 1. 


SURREY. 


Dick Whittington and His Cat ; or, the Demon Rat, The Merchant's Daughter, and the Charity 
Brat, written and invented by George Conquest and H. Spry, December 24. 

A Double Dose, farce, by Arthur Shirley, March 10. 

Hand in Hand, drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey (originally produced in the provinces), 
March 24. 

The Dangers of London, drama, in four acts, by F. A.Scudamore (originally produced June 9, 
1890, at the Theatre Royal, Cardiff), June 23. 

The Village Forge, drama, in five acts, by George Conquest and Tom Craven, September 15. 

Mystery of the Seven Sisters, drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore, October 27. 


TERRY'S. 

Across Her Path, play, in four acts, founded on Miss Annie Swan’s novel of the same name, 
by Miss Annie Irish, January 21. 

New s for Old, play, in three acts, by Jerome K. Jerome, February 8. 

The Parting of the Ways, rustic comedy, in one act, by Frederick Bowyer and W. Edwardes 
Sprange, February 8. 

For Her Child’s Sake, a dramatic episode, by the late Sir Charles Young, Bart. (originally 
produced by amateurs at the Theatre Beoel, Windsor, November 24, 1880), first time 
with a professional cast, March 29. 

Niave, play, in three acts, by Mrs. Hodgson-Burnett and Mr. Stephen Townsend, April 7. 

As Large as Life, farcical piece, in three acts, by Arthur Shirley, May 13. 

In Love, comedietta, in one act, May 138. 

Wanted, a Wife, farcical comedy, in three acts by J. H. Darnley (first produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, November 4, 1889), May 28. 

In a Day, poetic drama, in three acts, by Augusta Webster, May 30. 

The Judge, farcical play, in three acts, by Arthur Law, July 24. 

My Friend Jarlet, play, in one act, by Arnold Golsworthy and E. B. Norman (originally 
performed by the Old Stagers at Canterbury in August 1887), November 5. 


REVIVALS. 


Sweet Lavender, comedy, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero“(originally produced at this theatre 
in March 1888), September 29. 


In Chancery, farce, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero (London production, December 24, 1884, 
revived at the Olympic three years later), November 22. 


TOOLE’S. 


Fool’s Mate, piece, in one 7? F. W. Broughton, December 12. 
Isalda, play, in one act, by Fred, Horner, February 14. 


Pedigree, comedy, in three acts, by C.C. eating and F. H. Court (first performed by amateurs 


at Derby, mber 1889), first professional performance, March 28. 

Changes, comedy, in three acts, by John Aylmer, April 25. 

My Mother, farce, in three acts, by Amy Steinberg, May 20. 

Time's Revenge, play, in one act, by W. Edwardes Sprange, May 20. 

Adoption, matrimonial mixture, in one act, by Richard Henry, May 26. 

The Solicitor, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley (originally produced at the 
Royal Court Theatre, ae May 5, 1890), July 3. 

The Bailiff, comedietta, by F. W. Broughton (first produced at the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
April 5, 1890), July 3. 

Two its, comedy, in three acts, by Frank Wyatt, November 8. 
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VAUDEVILLE. 

Clarissa, play, in four acts, adapted by Robert Buchanan from Richardson's “ Clarissa 
Harlowe” (Act ILI. founded partly on French adaptation of same novel, by MM. 
Dumanoir, Guillard, and Clairville—Gymnase, Paris, 1842), February 6. 

Meadow Sweet, comedy, in one act, by “Terra Cotta” (Miss Prevost), March 5. 

Miss Tomboy, comedy, in three acts, being a revised and expurgated version of Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s play, The Relapse, by Robert Buchanan, March 20. 

Number Two, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Harry Croft Hiller, March 24. 

Andromeda, Greek tragedy, in one act, by Rose Seaton, March 24. 

In Olden Days, Cavalier incident, in one act, by Agatha and Archibald Hodgson, June 5. 

A Buried Talent, play, in one act and three tableaux, by Louis N. Parker (originally produced 
at Sherborne, December 3, 1886), June 5. 

A = Hero, drama, in four acts, by W. Howell-Poole (founded on Ouida’s novel, 
“Tricotrin”’), June 12. 

Dear Friends, comedietta, by Mary Righton, July 24. 

Little Nobody, comedy, in one act, by Mary Righton, July 24. 


REVIVAL. 
She Stoops to Conquer, comedy, in five acts, by Oliver Goldsmith, April 15. 


SUNDRIES. 

Our Bairn, farce, by F. Hawley Francks; Kilburn Town Hall, December 4. 

The Fisher Girl, drama, in three acts, by Charles Hannan (produced for copyright purposes) ; 
Ladbroke Hall, January 16. 

An Idyl of New Year’s Eve, by Miss Rosina Filippi; Town Hall, Chelsea, January 31. 

All a Mistake, comedietta, by Mrs. Newton Phillips; Ladbroke Hall, January 28. 

The Tidal Hour, domestic drama, in one act, by Rex Watney (played by amateurs) ; Victoria 
Hall, Bayswater, February 1. 

Gringoire, alapted from T ww Banville’s piece of the same name, by Elizabeth Bessle and 
Sidney Herberte-Basing ; Park Town Hall, Battersea, February 4. 

Queer Lodgers, farce, by Alfred A. Wilmot; Park Town Hall, Battersea, March 1. 

Die Parlaments-Wahl, German musical sketch, in three acts, by A. Loewenthal and H. 
Schmidt (played by amateurs) ; German Gymnasium, St. Pancras, March 8. 

Guinevere, comedy-opera, in two acts, written by Stanley Stevens, music by Henry T. 
Pringuer, Mus,Doc.Oxon. ; Kilburn Town Hall, March 19. 

Lady Lovington; or, a Soirée Dramatique, comedy, in one act, by George Villars; Ladbroke 
Hall, March 24. 

The Miller of Hazlebury, comic opera, libretto by William Carnegie, music by Leopold Marx 
——— by amateurs) ; Cannon Street Hotel, March 26. 

The —— comedietta, in one act, adapted from the French by Miss Minnie Bell ; Steinway 

all, April 1. 

Fickle Fortune, drama, in one act, by Charles D. Steele (performed by amateurs); Park Town 
Hall, Battersea, April 14. 

All a Mistake, comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Newton Phillips; Ladbroke Hall, April 14. 

John and Angelina, overetta, in one act, written by Henry Lathair, music by Lionel Elliott ; 
Kilburn Town Hall, April 16. 

Simon the Smith, “comic operatic romance,” written by E. W. Bowles, music by Louis N. 
Parker and Merton Clark ; Victoria Hall, Bayswater, April 18. 

Crushed, farce, produced for copyright purposes ; Ladbroke Hall, April 24. 

Daisy, comedy-opera, written by F. Grove Palmer, composed by Henry J. Wood; Kilburn 
Town Hall, May 1. 

A Lost Thread, sketch, by Mrs. Hughes Bell ; Prince’s Hall, May 20. 

Lulalie, operetta, in one act, by Austin Fryers, composed by Charles J. Lacock ; Foresters’ 
Hall, Clerkenwell, June 3. 

Ellaline, duologue, produced anonymously ; Foresters’ Hall, Glerkenwell, June 3. 

Duskie, play, in one uct, by Mrs. G. Thompson and Miss Kate Guiee ; Ladbroke Hall, June 17. 

Men and Women, play, in one act, by Arthur Lindo; Ladbroke Hull, June 17. 

Elaine, play, in one act, by Royston Keith; Kilburn Town Hall, June 26. 

His Little Mania, farce ; Atheneum Hall, Tottenham Court Road, July 12. 

= i Come True, dramatic sketch, by Jobn Todhunter, M.D.; Grosvenor Gallery, 

uly 17. 

Maid Marian, comic opera, by Reginald de Koven (copyright); Park Hall, Camden Town, 
September 20. 

Returning the Compliment, operetta, in one act, by Otto Waldau, composed by Henry J. Wood ; 
Royal Park Hall, November 5. 


Auner, the composer, who was musical director at the Tuileries under the Second eee 


was a confirmed bachelor. One evening, as the Empress Eugénie was chatting with him, 
she asked if he had never regretted remaining unmarried. “ Never, madam,” replied the 
witty old man, “ and less than ever now, when I think that Madame Auber would be nearly 
eighty years old.” 
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Hew Plays 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
‘FROM DECEMBER 1, 1889, UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1890. 


Friendly Hints, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Frederick Bingham; Parish Hall, South 
Acton, December 9. 

*Twixt Love and Duty, comedy-drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Joseph Worden and 
Robert Johnston; Theatre Royal, Preston, December 9. 

Trick for Trick, drama, in four acts, by Amy Forrest ; Theatre Royal, Stratford, December 16. 

Paola, comic opera, in two acts, by Harry Paulton and Mostyn Tedde, music by Edward 
Jakobowski ; Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, December 16. 

The Magician's Daughter, comedy-opera, in three acts, written by C. V. France, composed by 
Walter Wadham ; Theatre Royal, Bradford, December 16. 

Clarissa Harlowe, drama, in five acts, adapted from Richardson’s novel of the same name, by 
W. G. Wills; Theatre Royal, Birmingham, December 16. 

Matamoros; or, A Night in Spain, drama, in one act, by Frank Desprez; Lyric Hall, Ealing, 
December 18. 

State Secret, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German by Messrs. Cassell and 
Duckworth; Prince’s Theatre, Bradford, December 20. 

The Bishop of the Fleet, romantic drama, in a prologue and three acts, by C. A. Clarke and 
Frederick Mouillot ; Londesborough Theatre, Scarborough, December 26. 

Reality, drama, in four acts, by Charles Rogers ; Theatre Royal, Barnsley, December 30. 

The Pedlar; or, Friends in Need, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Richard Coleman Davies ; 
Theatre Royal, Lowestoft, December 30. 

Editha’s Burglar, drama, in three acts, by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett and Stephen Townsend ; 
Bijou Theatre and Assembly Rooms, Neath, January 3. 

Romeo and Juliet, opera, in five acts, by Charles Gounod, libretto by H. B. Farnie, produced 
for the first time in English at the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, January 15. 

The Cloven Foot, drama, in four acts, by Frederick Mouillot; Theatre Royal, Blackburn, 
January 27. 

Noble Love, drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and J. James Hewson; Theatre Royal, Goole, 
January 27. 

Work and Wages, drama, in five acts, by William Bourne ; Theatre Royal, Hanley, January 27. 

The Scapegoat, drama, in four acts, by Woods Lawrence ; T. R., Huddersfield, Jan. 27. 

His Future Wife, farce, by F. Hawley Francks; Aquarium, Brighton, February 3. 

In Deadly Peril, drama, in four acts, by Hal Collier ; People’s Palace. Scarborough, February 8. 

In the Queen's Name, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by William Trevor and John 
Douglas Delille ; Theatre Royal, Colchester, February 5. 

Doomed, comedy-drama, in three acts, by A. H. and A.C. Hodgson; Philharmonic Hall, 
Southampton, February 8. 

In Olden Days, comedy, in one act, by A. H. and A. C. Hodgson; Philharmonic Hall, 
Southampton, February 8. 

Sins of New York, sensational drama, in five acts (founded on the story by E.M. Murdoch 
“Shadowed by Three”), by Arthur Horner; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, February 10. 

Founded on Facts, drama, in five acts, by H. C. Turner; Queen’s Theatre, Keighley, 
February 14, 

Love's Magic, operetta, in one act, written by Major J. R. J. Jocelyn, R.A., music by Cavaliere 
L. Zavertal; Royal Artillery Theatre. Woolwich, February 18. 

Our Great Surprise, piece, in one act, by Harry Blyth ; Theatre Royal, Glasgow, February 20. 

Idolsof the Heart, idyllic play, in one act, by Janette Steer ; Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, 
February 21. 

Pim-Pom, farcical musical piece, in one act, by E. T. De Banzie ; Princess's Theatre, Glasgow, 
February 21. 

The Broken Coupling, “ musical raillery of the rails,’ in one act, music by J. A. Moonie; 
Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh, February 21. 

The Battle through Life, drama, in four acts, by W. H. Mitchell (for copyright purposes) ; 
Theatre Royal, Barnsley, February 25. 

Pansy, play, in ‘one act, by Fred. Jarman ; Theatre Royal, Preston, February 28, 

A Clever ure, comedietta, by Mark Melford; Theatre Royal, York, March 7. 

The Rope Merchant, farce, by Mark Melford ; Theatre Roval, York, March 8. 

A Woman's Love, drama, in four acts, by Fred. W. Bird ; Theatre Koyal, Woolwich, March 10. 

The New Mazeppa, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Fred. Cooke and W. J. Waldron ; 
Theatre Royal, Croydon, March 10. 

Daisy Land, play, in three acts, by H. Graham ; Lecture Hall, Greenwich, March 11. 

A Fair Equestrienne; or, the Circus Rider, musical comedy, in one act, adapted from the 
German by Haslingden Russell ; Prince's Theatre, Bristol, March 14. 
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Cissy (produced as Love’s Devotion, January 11, at the same place), musical comedy, in three 
acts, by W. H. Dearlove and Miss Jessie Franklin, R.A.M.; Town Hall Theatre, 
Harrogate, March 20. 

Venus, burlesque, in three acts, by Edward Rose and Augustus Harris, re-written and brought 
up to date by William Yardley ; Prince of Wales's, Liverpool, March 26. 

The Buttle thro’ Life, drama, in five acts, by W. H. Mitchell; T. R., Barnsley, March 28. 

Nap; or, a Midsummer Night's Scream, burlesque, written by Stanley Rogers, music by G. 
Salmon and Martin Adeson; Theatre Royal, Blyth, April 5. 

The Bailiff, play, in one act, by Fred. W. Broughton ; Theatre Royal, Bath, April 5. 

Guy Fawkes, E'sq., burlesque, in three acts, written by A.C. Torr and Herbert Clark, lyrics 
by Mr. Marshall, music by G. W. Byng ; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, April 7. 

Flashes, tarcical hilarity, in three acts, by J. J. Hewson and E, Lewis West; New Theatre 
Roval, Liverpool, April 7. 

The Major, comic operetta, in three acts, words by J. M‘Lennan Jones, music by the Misses 
Gregory ; Assembly Hall, Holywell, April 8. 

Phyllis, comedy-opera, written by M. Blatchford, music by A. T. M‘Evoy ; Theatre Royal, 
Halifax, April 14. 

The Brazilian, comic opera, in three acts, music by M. Chassaigne, words by Max Pemberton 
and W. Lestocq, produced for copyright purposes; T, R., Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 19. 

Miss Maritana, operatic burlesque, in three acts, by Lieut. George Nugent and J. W. 
Whitbread ; Queen’s Royal Theatre, Dublin, April 21. 

Rescued from Death, drama, in four acts, by Hugh actenney ; Alhambra Theatre, Barrow- 
in-Furness, April 25. 

Victory, drama, in four acts, by J. Hewetson-Porter ; Theatre Royal, Warrington, April 28. 

The a farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley ; Royal Court Theatre, Liver- 
pool, May 5. 

The en A farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. Jarman; Theatre Royal, Bath, May 5. 

The Coiner’s Dream, drama, in one act, by Cecil N. T. Fitzroy ; Lecture Hall, Derby, May 12. 

A Buried Talent, play, in three scenes, by Louis N. Parker (originally produced at the Digby 
Hotel Assembly Rooms, Sherborne, Dec. 3, 1886); Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, May 23. 

Bred in the Bone, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by F. Teale Lingham (produced for 
copyright purposes); Theatre Royal, Edmonton, May 24. 

Flying from Justice, melodrama, in five acts, by Mark Melford; Prince of Wales's Royal 
Theatre, Southampton, May 26. 

A Golden Harvest, drama, in four acts, by F. Jarman ; New Theatre Royal, Liverpool, May 26. 

—-> Harness, comedy-drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke; Queen’s Theatre, Keighley, 

ay 29. 

Missing, semi-musical drama, in prologue and four acts, by Mark Melford ; Theatre Royal 
Huddersfield, June 2. 

A Peer of the Realm, drama, in four acts, by Fred. W. Broughton (produced for copyright 
purposes) ; Theatre Royal, Bolton, June 4. 

Music at Home, comedy, by Rose Seaton ; Opera House, Chatham, June 9. 

Mr. Donnithorpe’s Rent, comedy, by Rose Seaton ; Opera House, Chatham, June 9. 

The Dangers of London, drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore ; T. R., Cardiff, June 9. 

Taunton Vale, drama, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker; Theatre Royal, Manchester, June 12. 

The Forty Thieves Down to Date, burlesque, in two acts and six scenes, by G. V. Keast ; 
Grand Theatre, Stonehouse, Plymouth, June 16. 

Daughters, farcical comedy, in three acts, by T. G. Warren and Willie Edouin; Theatre 
Royal, Portsmouth, June 30. 

Lured to Ruin; or,a Hero of Heroes, drama, in five acts, by J. W. Whitbread (originall 
produced at Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, as A Hero of Heroes); Princess’s, Glasgow, June 3 

A Young Pretender, comedy, in three acts, by Barton White; Sanger’s Amphitheatre, 
Ramsgate, July 3. 

The one Man, a story of factory life, in four acts, by H. Hardy; Colosseum, Oldham, 

uly 10. 

The World's Verdict, drama, by Arthur Jefferson (produced for copyright purposes) ; Empire 
Theatre, Merthyr Tydvil, July 10. 

au bg Bins, dramatic romance of circus life, in four acts, by Paul Meritt ; Theatre Royal, 

1, July 14. 

Baby, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Robert Soutar and F. Herbert ; Alexandra Theatre, 
Southend, July 17. 

The Muddler, farcical comedy, in three acts; Grand Theatre, Nottingham, July 18. 

Shelter, comedietta, by W. H. Goldsmith ; Theatre Royal, Stockton-on-Tees, July 21. 

The Earl's Daughters, comedy-drama, in two acts, by E. Haslingden Russell ; Theatre Royal, 
Croydon, July 21. 

A Noble Lie, play, in four acts, by Fred. Jarman ; Theatre Royal, Jersey, July 23, 

Light at Last, comedy-drama, in five acts, by W. J. Patmore; T. R., Manchester, July 28. 

Brought to ¢, drama, by Edward Darbey ; Morton’s Theatre, Greenwich, July 28. 

Fortune's Fool, drama, in five acts, adapted from the French by Charles Harbury ; Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, July 28. 

Darry the Dauntless, burlesque, in two acts, by Hal. Gatward and W. T. Thompson ; County 

heatre, Reading, July 81. 
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Cuptivating Carmen, burlesque, by Martin Byam and Byam Wyke; Pier Theatre, Folkestone, 
August 4. 

The Slave of Drink, drama, in four acts, by Walter Reynolds; Queen’s Opera House, 
Workington, August 4. 

Marishka, drama, in five acts, by Madame Wanda Zaleska ; Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby, 
August 4. 7 

His Lordship, comedy, in three acts, adapted from T. W. Speight’s novel “A Barren Title,” 
by Armiger Barczinski (produced by students); Warlingham School, August 6. 

Retaliation, comedietta, in one act, adapted from the German by Rudolf Dircks ; Pavilion, 
Whitley-by-the-Sea, August 6. 

A Man in a Thousand, play, in five acts, by Clarence Burnette; Theatre Royal, North Shields, 
August 11. 

Liberty, drama, in prologue and four acts, by C. A. Clarke ; Grand Hall, Bromley, August 25. 

New Fork Politics, farcical comedy, by James Aikin (produced for copyright purposes) ; 
Theatre Royal, Brentford, August 28, 

Culprits, farcics) play, in three acts, by Arthur Law ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
August 29, 

An Engagement, duologue, by B. C. Stephenson ; T. R., Newcastle-on-Tyne, August 29. 

Niobe, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Harry and Edward A. Paulton; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, September 1. 

Time is Money, comedietta, by Mrs. Hugh Bell; Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
September 5. 

For Better, for Worse, drama, in four acts, by M. E. Braddon, suggested by that lady’s novel 
“Like and Unlike ” (copyright performance); West Cliff Saloon, Whitby, September 6. 

The Unionist, play, by E. R. Cleaton ; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, September 8. 

His Son-in-Low, farcical sketch, by W. G. Watson and Alfred Rodman; Herne Bay, 
September 12. 

Modern Ireland, drama, by R. F. Sagar ; Theatre Royal, Bacup, September 13. 

What Women Will Do, comedy-drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Jerome K. Jerome 
(copyright, Bristol) ; Theatre Royal, Birmingham, September 17. 

It Was a Dream, comedy-drama, iu one act, by * X. L.”; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Bir- 
mingham, September 18. 

Birth and Breeding, comedy, adapted from the German by Jerome K. Jerome (copyright) ; 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, September 18. 

Curmen Up to Data, burlesque, in three scenes, by George R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, music 
by Herr Meyer Lutz; Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, September 22. 

The Junior Partner, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Thomas Naden; Theatre Royal, 
Windsor, September 22. 

Unreal Riches, play, in one act, by Cecil Raleigh; Royal County Theatre, Reading, 
September 22. 

The Gamekeeper’s Wife, comedy, in one act, by Mrs. Hodgson and Mr. Archibald Hodgson ; 
Prince of Wales's Royal Theatre, Southampton, September 22. 

Acting the Law, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey ; Theatre Royal, Brentford, September 29. 

Surprises , or, a Day at Coney Island, musical comedy, in three acts, by Clarence Burnette ; 
Theatre Royal, Workington, October 3. 

Men of Metal, drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and Hugh R. Silver; Theatre Royal, 
Barnsley, October 3. 

Blanche Farrean, drama, by W. Calvert, adapted by permission of the author, Charles Gibbon, 
from the novel “ For the King” ; New Theatre Royal, Liverpool, October 6. 

Jesmond Dene, drama, in four acts; Theatre Royal, Ipswich, October 9, 

The Night Express, play, in a prologue and three acts, by Gerald Holcroft ; Theatre Royal, 
Edmonton, October 10, 

The Daughter of the Regiment, comic opera, in three acts, by Donizetti, English version by 
— Weil (produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company); Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, 
October 13. 

The Dark Past, melodrama, in four acts, by Frank Price; Theatre Royal, Barnsley, October 23. 

Our Tutor, farcical sketch, in one act, by Abbey Weod; Assembly Rooms, Leytonstone, 
October 25. 

at comic opera, in two acts, written by John Bannister, composed by Herr Pelzer; Her 

ajesty’s Theatre, Carlisle, October 27. 

False Witness, drama, in four acts, adapted from Le Coucou (Théatre Beaumarchais, Paris, 
November 28, 1889), by Léopold Stapleaux, by Arthur Shirley and Maurice Gally ; New 
Cross Public Hall, October 28. 

The ee play, by Tom Craven (for copyright purposes); Theatre Royal, Worcester, 

detober 31, 

Baby: a Warning to Mesmerists, play, by Lady Violet Greville, founded on one of Max 
Adeler's “ Elbow Room ™ stories ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, October 31. 

Her First Appearance, monologue, by Haslingden Russell ; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
November 7. 

Matrimony, comedy-drama, in four acts, dramatised by Charles Cameron from Wilkie Collins's 
novel “ Man and Wife” ; New Cross Public Hall, November 8. 

Puck, fairy extravaganza, an after-dinner version of Midsummer Night's Dream ; Lyric Opera 
House, Hammersmith, November 17. ‘ 
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Hymen Wins, farcical whimsicality, in one scene, by Wilford F. Field; Public Hall, Southall, 
November 17, 

The Widow, farcical comedy, in three acts, by A. G. Bagot; Theatre Royal, Windsor, 
November 18, 

The Bigot, play, by F. C. Grove (copyright) ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, November 19. 

No Man's Land, drama, in five acts, by John Douglass ; Theatre Royal, Leicester, November 21. 

Private oe farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by F. C. Burnand from La Sécurité 
des Familles ; Royal Opera House, Leicester, November 25. 


ay ° 

Hew Pieres 

PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1889 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1890. 


AMBIGU. 


La Policiére, drama, in six acts, by MM. Xavier de Montépin and Jules Dornay, December 14. 

Le Drapeau, spectacular piece, in five acts and nine scenes, by MM. Emile Moreau and Ernest 
Depré, February 14. 

Le Roman d'une Conspiration, piece in five acts, drawn by MM. Henri Fouquier and Fabrice 
Carré, from a novel by M. Arthur Rane, April 18. 

Devant  Ennemi, piece, in five acts, by M. Paul Charton, May 16. 

I’ Ogre, drama, in five acts and eight scenes, by M. Jules de Marthold, September 27. 

Le Régiment, five-act drama, by MM, Jules Mary and Georges Grisier, November 21. 

BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 

Le Mari de la Reine, three-act operetta, words by MM. Grenet-Dancourt and Octave Pradels, 
music by M. André Messager, December 18. 

Friquette et Blaisot, idy|, in one act, by MM. Charles Narrey and Michel Carré ji's, music by 
M. Millet, January 13. 

Cendrillonette, four-act operetta, words by M. Paul Ferrier, music by MM. Gaston Serpette and 
Victor Roger, January 24. 

Un Pas de Clerc, comic opera, in one act, words by M. Albert Rioudel, music by M. Emile 
Camys, March 10. 

Les Souhaits Ridicules, one-act comic opera, drawn from Perrault’s fable, words and music by 
M. Georges Villain, April 30. 

L’ Enfant Prodigue, pantomime, in three acts, by M. Michel Carré fils, music by M. André 
Wormser, June 21. 

Miss Helyett, three-act operetta, words by M. Maxime Boucheron, music by MW. Edmond 
Audran, November 12. 

Un Modeéle, one-act comic opera, words by MM. André Degrave and Manuel Lerouge, music 
by M. Leén Schlesinger, November 15. 


CHATEAU-D'EAU. 
Ua Drile, piece, in four acts, drawn by M. Georges Bertal from a novel by M. Yves Guyot, 
December 20. 
Le Crime de Jean Morel, five-act drama, by MM. Lucien Cressonnois and Charles Samson, 
April 11. 
Jacques Fayan, one-act drama, by the late Sergeant Bobillot, May 10. 


CHATELET. 
Orient-Express, spectacular piece, in four acts and twelve scenes, by M. Paul Burani, July 12. 
CLUNY. 


L’ Année Joyeuse, review, in three acts, MM. Milher and Numés, December 21. 
Su Occasion, three-act vaudeville, by MM. William Busnach and Ernest Debrit, March |, 
L’ Enlévement de Sabine, farcical comedy, in three acts, by M. Léon Gandillot, April 2. 
Madame Othello, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Maxime Boucheron and Ernest Morel, 
September 20. 
Paris Instantané, review, in three acts, by MM. Milher and Numés, November 2 
COMEDIE-FRANG@AISE., 
Margot, three-act comedy, by M. Henri Meilhac, January 18. 
Camille, one-act comedy, by M. Philippe Gille, Mareh 12. 
Une Famille, comedy, in four acts, by M. Henri Lavedan, May 17. 
DEJAZET. 

L’ Ombre d Oscar, farcical comedy, in three acts, by M. Charles Raymond, December 3, 
Adieu, Cocottes! three-act vaudeville, by MM. Jaime and Duval, December 23. 

‘ne Dréle de Visite, one-act comedy, by M. André Lénéka, January 15, 
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La Course aux Jupons, three-act comedy, by M. Léon Gandillot, February 20. 

Maraskine, one-act comedy, by MM. George Maurens and Charles Rousseau, March 29. 

La Dot, one-act comedy, by M. Edmond Duesberg, May 2. 

La jens du Mari, comedy, in three acts, by MM, Félix Cohen and Grenet-Dancourt, 

ay 20, 

Un Cousin de Province, one-act comedy, by MM. René Lafon and Taylor, June 5. 

Cing mille quatre . . .! farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Albert Guinon and Ambroise 
Janvier, June 10. 

Représailles, one-act comedy, by M. Lénéka, June 17. 

A l’Ecole de 0 Amour, one-act comedy, by M. E. Doyen, October 6. 

Ces Monstres d’ Hommes, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. René Lafon and Darsay, 
October 10. 

La Chasse aux Mariés, farcical comedy, in three acts, by M. André Lénéka, November 13, 

Cléopatre . . . d Italie, one-act parody, by MM. Jules Jouy and Georges Rolle, November 19. 


EDEN. 


Armida, grand ballet, in three acts and seven scenes, by the late Ferdinand Pratesi, arranged 
by M. Balbiani, music by M. Marenco, January 2. 


FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 

Ma Mie Rosette, comic opera, in three acts, words by the late Jules Prével and M. Armand 
Liorat, music by M. Paul Lacome, February 4. 

L’ Buf Rouge, three-act comic opera, libretto by MM. Busnach and “Vanloo, music by M. 
Edmond Audran, March 14. 

Le Hanneton d’ Heloise, vaudeville, in four acts, by M. Georges Duval, May 24. 

Il y a Vingt Ans, one-act vaudeville, by M. G. Duval, May 24. 

Le Pompier de Justine, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. A. Valabregue and G. Davril, 
September 1. 

DE yptienne, spectacular comic opera, in three acts and eleven scenes, words by MM. Chivot, 

uitter, and Beaumont, music by M. Charles Lecocq, November 8. 


GAITE. 
Le Voyage de Suzette, spectacular piece, in three acts and eleven scenes, by MM. Chivot and 
Duru, with music by M. Léon Vasseur, January 20. 


GYMNASE. 

Paris Fin-de-Siécle, piece, in four acts and five scenes, by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché, 
with music by M. Massenet, February 22. 

Veuve avant la Lettre, one-act comedy, by MM. Gandrey and Lénéka, September 1. 

L’ Art de tromper les Femmes, comedy, in three acts, by M. Paul Ferrier and the late Emile 
de Najac, October 7. 

Dernier Amour, piece, in four acts, by M. Georges Ohnet, November 18. 


HISTORIQUE (CHATEAU-D'EAU). 

Marie Stuart, Reine d’ Ecosse, drama, in five acts and eight scenes, with an epilogue, by MM. 
Lucien Cressonnvis and Charles Samson, with incidental music by M. Paul Cressonnois, 
October 8. 

La Petite Mionne, five-act drama, drawn by M. Gaston Marot from a novel by M. Emile 
Richebourg, November 29. 


LYRIQUE (EDEN). 
Samson et Dalila, —_, in three acts and four scenes, words by M. Fernand Lemaire, music 
int-Satns, October 31. 


by M. Camille 







MENUS-PLAISIRS. 

L’ Entr’acte, one-act operetta, words by M. Maxime Boucheron, music by M. André Martinet, 
February 14. 

Le Fetiche, gn in three acts, words by MM. Paul Ferrier and Charles Clairville, music 
_ ictor Roger, March 13. ; 

Les Bagatelles de la Porte, one-act operetta, words by M. 8. Reab, music by M. Hervé, 
August 14, 

L’ Age Critique, piece, in five acts, by M. Arthur Byl, November 5. 


NOUVEAUTES. 
La fam -~ vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Henri Bocage and Pierre Decourcelle, 
anuary 2. 
Nos Jolies Fraudeuses, farcical comedy, in three acts, by M. Alexandre Bisson, February 11. 
La Vocation de Marius, piece, in three acts, by MM. Fabrice Carré and Albert Debelly, music 
by M. Raoul Pugno, March 29. 
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Meénages Parisiens, three-act comedy, by M. Albin Valabrégue, April 17. 

Le Voyage de Chaudfontaine, Walloon opera-bouffe, music by Jean-Noél Hamal (1709-1778, 
the piece written in 1757), French adaptation by M. H. de Fleurigny, June 2. 

La Chanson du Tsigane, one-act piece, in verse, by M. H. de Fleurigny, June 2. 

Le Maitre, a study of peasants, in three scenes, by M. Jean Jullien, October 20. 

La Pie au Nid, three-act vaudeville, by M. Georges Duval, November 3. 

Samsonnet, operetta, in three acts, words by M. Paul Ferrier, music by M. Victor Roger, 


November 26. 
ODEON. 


Shylock, an adaptation of Shakespeare’s play, in three acts and seven scenes, by M. Edmond 
Haraucourt, with incidental music by M. Gabrie! Fauré, December 17. 

Esther & Saint-Cyr, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Jules de Marthold, December 21 (250th 
anniversary of Racine’s birth). 

Le Docteur Mascarille, -propos, in one act, in verse, by M. Alfred Bouchinet, January 15 
(268th anniversary of Moliére’s birth). 

Le Comte d’ Egmont, drama, in three parts and twelve scenes, in prose, translated from Goethe, 
by M. Adolphe Aderer, with Beethoven’s music, February 7. 

Grand’ Mere, three-act comedy, by M. Georges Ancey, February 26. 

Amour, drama, in three parts and four scenes, by M. Léon Hennique, March 6. 

La Vie 4 Deux, three-act comedy, by MM. Henri Bocage and Charles de Courcy, April 12. 

Pendant U Orage, one-act comedy, by M. Frédéric Carmon, May 22. 

Béatrice et Bénédict, Hector Berlioz’s comic opera, in two acts (Société des Grandes Auditions 
Musicales), June 5. 

Le Secret de Gilberte; piece, in five acts, by M. Théodore Massiac, September 10. 

Fleurs @ Avril, one-act comedy, in verse, by MM. Gabriel Vicaire and Jules Truffier, with 
music by M. Ch. L. Hess, October 6. 

Roméo et Juliette, drama, in five acts and ten scenes, in verse, adapted from Shakespeare by 
M. Georges Lefevre, with music by M. Francis Thomé, October 30. 


OPERA. 

Ascanio, grand opera, in five acts and six scenes, libretto by M. Louis Gallet, music by M. 
Camille Saint-Saéns, March 21. 

Zaire, opera, in two acts, words by MM. Edouard Blau and Louis Besson, music by M. 
Veronge de la Nux, May 28. 

Le — ballet, in two acts and three scenes, by M. Edouard Blau, music by M. Léon Gastinel, 

une 9. 
OPERA-COMIQUE. 

Hilda, comic opera, in one act, words by MM. Charles Narrey and Michel Carré fils, music by 
M. Millet, January 15. 

Dante, lyrical drama, in four acts and six scenes, words by M. Edouard Blau, music by M. 
Benjamin Godard, May 13. 

La Basoche, comic opera, in three acts, words by M. Albert Carré, music by M. André 
Messager, May 30. 

Colombine, one-act comic opera, words by M. Sarlin, music by M. Gustave Michiels, October 4. 


PALAIS-ROYAL. 
Le Cadenas, three-act comedy, by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché, December 20. 
Les Boulinard, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Ordonneau, Valabrégue, and Henri 
Kéroul, January 14. 
Les Miettes de f Année, review, in three acts, by MM. Blum and Toché, March 22. 
Les Femmes des Amis, three-act comedy, by MM. Blum and Toché, October 14. 


PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 
Cléopdtre, drama, in five acts and six scenes, by MM. Victorien Sardou and Emile Moreau, with 
incidental music by M. Xavier Leroux, October 23. 


RENAISSANCE. 


Une Vengeance, three-act piece, by M. Henri Amic, January 15. 

L’Idée du Mari, one-act comedy, by MM. H. Raymond and Maxime Boucheron, January 15. 

Les Vieux Maris, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Antony Mars, Febrvary 3. 

Le Mariage de Barillon, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Georges Feydeau and 
Maurice Desvallitres, March 10. 

La Clef du Paradis, three-act vaudeville, by MM, Chivot and Duru, April 1. 

En Scéne, Mesdemoiselles! review, in three acts, by MM. Charles Clairville and Georges Boyer, 
October 6. 


VARIETES, 
Monsieur Betsy, four-act comedy, by MM. Oscar Méténier and Paul Alexis, March 3. 


Les Grandes Maneuvres, comedy, in two acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond and Albert de 
Saint-Albin, April 5. 
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Le Béjaume, three-act farcical comedy, by MM. Paul Burani and Cermoise, May 3. 
Tout feu, tout flamme! three-act vaudeville, by M. Richard O’Monroy, June 11. 
Portier par intérim, one-act comedy, by M. Raoul Caverne, June 11. 


Le Voyage en Suéde, farcical comedy, in one act, by MM. Mare Sonal and Victor Gréhon, 
October 4. 


Ma Cousine, three-act comedy, by M. Henri Meilhac, October 27. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


Feu Toupinel, three-act comedy, by M. Alexandre Bisson, February 27. 

Madame Durosel, one-act comedy, by MM. A. Bisson and Antony Mars, February 27. 
Le Sanglier, one-act comedy, by M. A. Bisson, February 16. 

Le Député Leveau, comedy, in four acts, by M. Jules Lemaitre, October 16. 


Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1889, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1890. 


Avranams, Louis Wm., husband of Bessie Bonehill, aged 33, April 22. 
Axsert, Mark (Mark Albert Bingham), Vocal Comedian, October —. 
Atuison, James, Australian Manager, January 13. 

Anperson, Lee, late Manager of Grand Theatre, Leeds, aged 41, December 24. 
Axprews, Henry, Actor, late of Mile. Beatrice’s Company, February 14. 

Antornr, Theophil, aged 70, February 28. 

Asu.ey, Henry Jeffries, Comedian, aged 59, November 18. 

Baxer, Benjamin, American Actor, September 6. 

Barre, Miss Lizzie (Thornton), August 23. 

Barnett, John, Musical Composer, aged 87, April 17. 

Barron, William, father of the Two Levisons, Music-hall Artists, February 8. 
Beastey, Harry, Music-hall Artist, aged 27, November 12. 

Beavmont, Arthur (A. B. Collins), husband of Miss Bridgie Wall, aged 28, July 24. 
Beck, Philip, Actor, aged 35, December 24. 

Bet, Joseph Henry, aged 35, September 30. 

Berxarp, Victor, Parisian Dramatist, aged 61, July —. 

Berop, Mare, Parisian “ Lion Comique,” March 9. 

Bevertey, George Augustus, July 16. 

Bioney, Mrs, Edith, Actress, wife of Dibden Bigney, aged 24, June 24. 

Briarcurey, W. E., Actor, December 15. 

Bovcicautt, Dion, Dramatist and Comedian, aged 69, September 18. 

Bow tno, Tom, father of Tom and Marie Bowling, aged 72, December —. 
Bramuati, William, Comedian, aged 61, October 28. 

Branton, Fred, Music-hall Stage Manager, March 8. 

Brassgvur, M. (Jules Dumont), Parisian Actor and Manager, aged 61, October 6. 
Brett, Mrs. Anne, wife of F. Brett, mother of Adelaide and Kate Ross, aged 71, Dec. 3. 
Bromuxan, H. H., Acting Manager, Alhambra, Belfast, aged 29, December 5. 
BrowninG, Robert, Poet and Dramatist, December 12. 

Bruce, Charley (Baby), aged 35, September 10. 

Brian, J. F., Dancer and Vocalist, October 16. 

But, Charles, Dramatist, April 16. 

Buu, G. W., Advance Agent, aged 38, July 18. 

Buxxock, Mrs., mother of Miss Alice E. Tremaine, July 17. 

Caxtenper, Mrs., Actress, wife of E. Romaine Callender, February 11. 

Cartton, James, Circus Performer, July 29 

Canter, Mrs. Elizabeth Clegg, aged 65, February 20. 

Cass, John (of Wombwell’s Menagerie), aged 60, April 29. 

Cavux, Marquis de, formerly husband of Madame Adelina Patti, December 12, 
Cuampion, William (William Rooles Lonnen), aged 57, July 28. 

Cuarerian, Alexandre, Novelist and Dramatist, aged 63, September 4. 

Currvsint, Maxime, grandson of Cherubini the Composer, August —. 

Curistian, M., Comedian of the Variétés, Paris, December —. 

Cuvrcn, Harry, Chairman York Music Hall, Southampton, aged 58, October 21. 
Crank, Mrs. C., wife of T. G. Clark, formerly Manager of Adelphi and Grecian, Feb, 2, 
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Crarxe, Miss Florence, wife of L. S. Dewar, aged 28, June 17. 

Cuece, Mrs, Sarah, of Princess’s Theatre, Heckmondwike, aged 54, May 6. 

Cuirton, Linaj(Miss P.Weldon), American Coloured Serio-Comic Vocalist, aged 27, Jan.—. 
Coxx, Mrs. Rose C., wife of Lieut. Walter Cole, Ventriloquist, aged 35, May 27. 
Cottey, Edward, Music-hall Agent, aged 31, June 5. 

Co.uines, W. H., English and American Actor and Stage Manager, aged 63, July —. 
Connotty, Miss Maria (Mrs. Mary Anne Lowrey), aged 26, July 7. 

Conquest, Miss Daisy, daughter of George Conquest, Actor, aged 16, December 16. 
Cooxe, Mrs. Helena, wife of Eugene Cooke, Circus Proprietor, aged 43, August 26. 
Cormack, John, Ballet Master, April 7. 

Courtney, F,C., Actor, November 5. 

Covstns, Charles, Musical Director at Kneller-hall School of Music, May 28. 

Coyie, Mrs. Matilda, mother of Frank Coyle, Music-hall Vocalist, December 6. 
Craia, John, father of Mrs. Hall, Hall’s Varieties, Birmingham, aged 62, March 8. 
Cromwe t, William Oliver, Actor and Acting Manager, aged 55, July 1. 

Crowruer, Mrs. Amelia Augusta, wife of T. H. Crowther, April 2. 

Cu.tenrorp, Mrs. Thomasin Catherine, widow of William Cullenford, Actor, aged 82,Oct. 19, 
Daty, Miss Ellen, widow of Frederick L. Phillips, Actress, aged 77, June 14. 

Davyt, Louis Poupart, French Dramatist and Journalist, aged 57, August 16. 

De Lossxixo, — , American Comedian, January 

Denvit, Mrs. Marianne, widow of Henry Denvil, aged 79, December 12. 

Derre, Ludwig, German Musical Composer and Conductor, aged 62, September —. 
Destanpes, M. Raimond, Manager of the Vaudeville, Paris, aged 65, March 22, 
Devereux, John, Musical Director, September 4. 

Devney, Mrs. M. A., mother of Mrs. J. P. Macnally, aged 61, November —. 

Dicoxs, Richard Evered, December 22. 

Dorie, Michael, Manager Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, aged 45, January 2. 

Durr, Harry. oldest employé of Prince's Theatre, Bristol, aged 85, January —. 
Durry. Patrick James, Gymnast, aged 63, August 9. 

Dvurv, M. Alfred, French Dramatist, December 29. 

Eatox, Edwin, father of the late Heaton Duval, and of Val Vose, May 7. 

Epoa’. Miss Maud, sister of the Edgar Brothers, aged 21, July 19. 

Exxiorr, Miss Lizzie, Premidre Danseuse, aged 33, December 30, 

Eanestixe. Mme., Premiére Danseuse, April 12. 

Eewo, Harry, Music-hall Artist, aged 35, July 24. 

Esrapsro, Sefior, Cuban Pianist, August —. 

Faresroruer, Miss (Mrs. Fitz George, wife of Dukeof Cambridge),Actress, aged 75, Jan. 
Farmer, Mrs. Eliz., mother of Mrs. Millicent Bandmann, aged 78, March 2. 

Fexix, Mrs. Charlotte, wife of Fred. Felix, Animal Trainer, February 11, 

Ferry, Robert, Musician, aged 70, April 10. 

Fitus, Mrs, Lizzie, wife of Frank E. Fillis, Cireus Proprietor, February 5. 
Fiquet-Gravikrr, French Opera Singer, December —. 

Frrzogracp, Randle Hannaford, Actor, aged 26, November 11. 

Fercuer, Mrs. E., dscnt.of Joan Hart, Shakespeare's sister, widow of T. Fletcher, Nov. 16. 
Forp, W., sonofJ. 8, Bagnall, lute proprietor of Oxford & Vic. Mus. Halls, N’eastle, Feb. 26 
Formes, Carl, Opera Singer, aged 79, December —. 

Forster, Dr. Augustus, Manager of Court Theatre, Vienna, aged 61, December 23. 
Fournier, M., leader of the claque in the Parisian theatres, January 

Frame, Mrs., wife of W. F. Frame, Scotch Comedian, September 19. 

France, Cesar, Professor of Music and Composition, aged 67, November 8. 

Gans zu Puttitz, Gustav E., Dramatist and Director of Carlsruhe Court Theatre, Sept. 
Gavpin, Ernest, husband of Mme. Amy Fanchette, June 15. 

Gay, Mrs., mother of Florrie St. Clair, December 13. 

Gay, Ralph George, brother of Miss Florrie St. Clair, aged 27, January 20. 
Gayarré, Sefior Julian, Operatic Tenor, aged 46, January 2. 

Gitzert, William, Novelist, Dramatist, and Poet, January 2. 

Grasxin, T. J., husband of Miss Edith Bruce, January 25. 

Guennig, Herbert (George Holiday), February 1. 

Grattan, H. P. (Henry Willoughby Grattan Plunkett), Dramatist, aged 81, Dec. 25. 
Grivot, Mme. Marie Lawrence, Parisian Actress, aged 46, June --. 

Gruss, Miss Lily, American Actress, September 7. 

GuILLamoreg, Joseph, father of Henri Cuzman, June 24. 

Haicu, Mrs., widow of Winter Haigh, Lecturer for Hamilton’s Diorama, aged 53, July 1. 
Hatsteap, David, father of Morris Halstead, Musical Director, aged 51, April 13. 
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Harvow, Edward, of the Brothers Harlow, Cireus Clown, aged 35, November 18. 
Harrison, James G., formerly lessee of Grand Concert Hall, Brighton. 

Harrop, Mrs. Sarah, grandmother of the Cragg Family, aged 85, January 10. 
Hart, Mrs. Dora Jane, mother of Harry Melville, Irish Comedian, aged 66, Feb. 23. 
Harvey, Patsey J., aged 27, June 10. 

Hastines, Miss Kate (Mrs. W. C. Phillips), Actress, September 5. 

Harnor, —, Boy Acrobat, May 30. 

Heatu, Thomas, Scenic Artist, aged 63, December 30. 

Hep ey, John, late Lessee of Gaiety, W. Hartlepool, killed in New Guinea, August —. 
Heut, Walter, late Manager and Treasurer of the Trocadero, June 11. 

Herpert, Mrs. Janie, wife of Fred. Herbert, aged 24, October 7. 

Hicken, Isaac George (Isaac Batley), aged 34, May 11. 

Hut, Richard, Actor, August 3. 

Hituarp, Harry, Sketch Artist, April 3. 

Horgan, Lilian (Mrs. Stephen Hill), October 11. 

Hottincsneap, Mrs, M., wife of John Hollingshead, late of Gaiety Theatre, a. 67, Nov. 10. 
Hoxtoway, John J., aged 22, July 5. 

Hoxmes, Mrs. Sarah Eliza, wife of John Holmes, Negro Comedian, agod 54, Feb, 24. 
Hook, Friiulein, German Actress, September 21. 

Horie, Mrs. Mary, wife of Professor Hotine, May 6. 

Howarp, Mme., Costumier, wife of Professor Howard, aged 52, April 3. 

Howarp, Henry (Henry Howard Moffatt), Diorama Proprietor, aged 42, July 13. 
Howe, Miss Molly, Music-hall Artiste, daughter of Fred. Howe, aged 15, June 13. 
Houuine, “ Little,” Clown, tather of the Brothers Huline, aged 74, January 31. 

Huntrr, James, Custodian for Hengler’s Grand Cirque, May 31. 

Hurcuinson, Joseph, Circus Proprietor, April 16. 

Incram, James, late of Wall’s Phantoscope Co., June 10. 

Isaac, Arthur, Actor, July 8. 

Jrx, Joseph, of the Musical Jees, aged 49, October 4. 

Jenninos, Hargrave, late Italian Opera, Covent Garden, March —. 

Jounson, Peter, Swimmer, January 4. 

Jonxs, B. N., Australian Actor, February 6. 

Jones, Henry, Dramatic Curiosity Collector, aged 86, April —. 

Jonrs, W. O., Actor, aged 29, February 13. 

JOSEPHS, Miss F anny, wife of Captain Wombwell, aged 48, June 17. 

Jusrament, Henri, Parisian Ballet-master, aged 74, January —. 

Kesuan, Fred., Music-hall Artist, January 29. 

Konow, Charles, Proprietor Victoria Varieties, Northampton, August 4. 

Larontarne, Mrs. Anna, widow of John Lafontaine, April 24. 

Lasarte, Théodore de, Musical Composer, Assist. Librarian of Paris Opera, aged 64, June—. 
Laray, M., Actor, Porte St. Martin, Paris, aged 59, April 30. 

Laurent, Mme. Eudoxie, Parisian Actress, wife of Amedée de Jallais, aged 49, Aug. —. 
Lawrence, Mrs., mother of Florrie and Katie Lawrence, April 28. 

Luanver, Thomas 8., Music-hall Artist, aged 48, March 12. 

Lecierce, Arthur, formerly Acting Manager to M. Fechter, January —. 

Lez, Fred. (Fred. Brown), Comedian, July 20. 

Ler, Mrs. Fred. (Mary Ann Brown), mother of Charles Seel, Comedian, December 31. 
Lemon, Mrs., widow of Mark Lemon, late Editor of Punch, Dramatist, &., November — 
Leste, Coss (Jonas Lindon Hannah), Violinist and Comedian, October = 

Leste, Miss Enid (Mrs. Roberts), Actress, June 5. 

Lessgy, Percy, Actor, August 6. 

Levene, Madeline A., wife of George Levene, Globe Ascensionist, aged 31, May 27. 
Lewis, Leopold, Dramatist, aged 62, February 23. 

Leyton, Harry (Harry Mudge), Music-hall Artist, December 25. 

Laxy, Harry (Alex. Cumming Rutherford Crawford), Scottish Vocalist, aged 44, June 11. 
Liston, Mrs. Eleanor, wife of Harry Liston, September 17. 

Livesey, Thomas Carter, March 9. 

Locxwoop, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Fred. Lockwood, Bandmaster, Pinder's Circus, Dec. 6. 
Lomax, Robert Charles, brother of Fawcett Lomax,’ Actor, aged 47, July —. 

Loyat, Leopold, Ringmaster of Franconi’s Circus, December —. 

Lumspen, Alexander (Alexander Austin), Vocalist, aged 35, October —. 

Lyncu, Harry, Negro Comedian, aged 34, April 7. 

Lyrron, Miss, Actress, daughter of William Foote, aged 27, February 4. 

M‘Queen, Annie, daughter of Dan O'Malley, October 30. 
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Mackay, Joseph, Dramatist, Poet, and Novelist, aged 39, December 18. 

Mactean, John, Actor, aged 55, March 15. 

Massey, E. J., part Lessee Cheltenham Theatre, January 21. 

Manners, Mrs. Catherine, mother of Miss Phyllis Manners, February 26. 

Manning, John, Comedian, aged 64, March 18. 

Marsnact, Francis Albert, Dramatist, aged 49, December 28. 

Marston, John Westland, LL.D., Dramatist, aged 70, January 5. 

Marre, Mrs. May, wife of Harry Martell, July 18. 

Martin, T., Stage Manager Canterbury M. H., Birmingham,murdered by roughs, April 4. 
Maruews, Miss Helen, Actress, January 26. 

Marrnews, Mrs, Emma, mother of Fred. Matthews, Vocalist, January 30. 

Mayor, George, late Property-man Court Theatre, Wigan, June 5. 

Meares, Mrs., wife of Arthur E. Meates, formeriy widow of S. A. Emery, Actor, Dec, — 
Mérante, Mme., Prof. of Dancing Paris Opera, widow of L. Mérante, aged 58, Sept. 13. 
Mercer, Miss Amelia, Actress, March 31. 

Mittwarp, John, Actor, February 23. 

Mitcuatt, Fred., Comedian, February 19. 

Moore, George F. (“ The Facial King”), Music-hall Artist, October 21. 

Morpaunt, George, Comedian, September 21. 

Moraan, Matt., Artist, June 2. 

Muzio, Emanuele, Opera Conductor, aged 65, November — 

Mynorr, Mrs., mother of Mrs. George W. Moore, aged 81, November 8. 

Newcoms, George, the Chelmsford Lion Tamer, aged 54, January —. 

Newcomse, Miss Mabel (Frances Mabel D’Erne), Actress, aged 25, May 11. 

Noartte, M., Parisian Actor, aged 66, August 

Nucent, Mrs., widow of Mr. Nugent, late Prop. Cambridge Music Hall, aged 81, Sept. 13. 
Oxiver, Alderman C. W., Lessee of the Assembly Rooms, Bath, May 10, 

Oxtver, Mrs., wife of A. E. Oliver, Treasurer Metropolitan Music Hall, June 7. 
Osnorne, Mrs. Eliz. C. Douglas, mother of Mrs. Sam. H, S. Austin, aged 61, Oct. 16. 
Parkuurst, George A., American Comedian, July 2. 

Parstey, Daniel, brother of Miss Annie Purcelle, June 20. 

Pasta, Johnny (John Wilson Woodley), husband of Miss Jenny Hill, January 8. 
Percivat, Mrs. Emily, wife of A. E. Percival, Theatrical Manager, aged 25, October 19. 
Persivant, — (R. Brown), Clown and Contortionist, aged 48, February 1. 

Pew, John, Musical Conductor, February —. 

Puetps, Rey. Robert, D.D., brother of the late S. Phelps, Tragedian, aged 84, Jan. 11. 
Prxver, Miss Emma, of the Sisters Pinder Troupe, September 15. 

Pratrez, Mrs. Louisa, mother of Edw. Wm. Partrick, prop. Buffalo, Belfast, aged 68, May 4. 
Prowpen, Miss Florence (Mrs. Vyner Robinson), Actress, aged 38, February 16. 
Purnett, Thomas, Journalist, December 17. 

Rapsovurne, Mrs, Caroline, mother of Mrs. Robert Pateman, aged 80, February 27. 
Rarsurn, Sam. (George Ellis), of Moore and Burgess Minstrels, aged 25, June 27. 
Raynor, Harry, Negro Comedian and Opera Bouffe Artist, aged 45, January 6. 

Reeves, John, late Acting Manager of the Alhambra, &c., aged 57, January 11. 
Ricuarpson, William, aged 56, April 17. 

Romavtt, —, Assistant Stage Manager, September 24. 

Rozerts, Wallace, part Manager of T. R., Croydon, October 29. 

Roxgrtson, E. T., son of James Robertson, Tragedian, aged 30, July 8. 

Ronis, J. F., June 9. 

Ropoers, James, Proprietor of Prince of Wales's, Birmingham, aged 74, January 6, 
Rocers, Miss Helen Augusta, Actress, aged 23, March 22, 

Rottanp, William E., Clown, January —. 

Roxcont, Giorgio, Operatic Baritone, January —. 

Roper, Samuel Henry, of “ Roper’s Midgets,’ April 13. 

Roscow, Mrs. Eleanor, wife of George B. Roscow, Dramatic Authors’ Agent, Dee, 14, 
Saprer, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Thos. Sadler, Duchess M. H., Bradford, aged 54, Ap. 6. 
Sart, Samuel, Equestrian, March 22. 

Samary, Mme, Jeanne (Mme. Lagarde), Sociétaire of Thédtre Francais, aged 33, Sept. 18,” 
Sart, Léon, (Nap. Sari Stefanini), formerly Manager of Athénée and Folies-Bergéres, Ap. 29. 
Scorr, Mrs. Isabel, wife of Clement Scott, Dramatist and Dramatic Critic, November 26 
Scorr, Miss Nellie (Mrs. George Elliott), Music-hall Vocalist, aged 33, September 19. 
Serovs, H. Courtney, principal Painter of Burford’s Panorama, aged 87, October —. 
Suaw, John, Professor of Music, March 6. 

Sueripan, Brinsley, Comedian and Proprietor of T. R., Warrington, aged 55, May 15. 
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Smwpons, William J., Violinist, aged 59, January 1. 

Sroney, H. C., Actor, March 9. 

S10c, Herr, Acrobat, afterwards Lord High Chamberlain to the King of Siam, June —. 
Stxctatr, Prof. Charles, Ventriloquist, &., aged 63, November 14. 

Smare, Thomas E., late Acting Manager Criterion, Globe, &c., February 19. 
Soromon, Charles, Musical Composer, aged 71, May 16. 

Spurway, Wm., father of “ Walter Hatton,” Lessee of T. R., Edinburgh, aged 79, July 29. 
Sranpipoe, John, father of Mrs. Mike Mack, aged 74, July 8. 

Sre, Carl, Lessee of Gaiety Theatre, West Hartlepool, aged 57, February 4. 
Srepuenson, Frank, Actor, aged 31, at Melbourne, May 30. 

Srevens, Geo., Elephant Keeper at Barnum’s, killed by an elephant, aged 32, Dec. 3. 
Srott, Roderick, Variety Agent, June 14. 

Sreincer, John Henry, Theatrical Manager, aged 40, January 16. 

Sweasery, John Samuel, late of Royal Music Hall, Holborn, April 11. 

Taarr, Joseph Pierce, formerly Music-hall Entertainer, aged 56, June 7. 

Tayvor,G. Bartholomew, director of Royal Palace Gardens, Blackpool, &c., aged 36,May 29. 
Tayior, Miss Ada, daughter of W.C. Taylor, of Black Horse M.H., Wakefield, a, 17, Mar. 8. 
Tempe, Henrietta, Actress. wife of Charles Morton, August 9. 

Tempceton, Harry (Henry Pullum Templeton), Negro Minstrel, aged 62, January 14. 
Trssitts, James, father of Marie Roseland and the Sisters Tibbitts, April 5. 
TransFiEtD, Miss Tilly, daughter of Tom Transfield, July 9. 

Trecerour, Mrs. Mary, wife of C. Tregetour, aged 31, July 28. 

Tressipper, Mrs., wife of Arthur Tressidder, December 19. 

Tressipper, —, Stage Manager of Empire Theatre, March 6. 

Trowsaeipcer, Miss Hester, Music-hall Artist, April 3. 

Twisett, William, aged 56, February 27. 

Vanvenuorr, Charles H., Actor, April 29. 

Van-pe-Ve pe, Acrobatic Clown, aged 36, March 22. 

Verity, Mrs., wife of William Verity, Musical Director T. R., Workington, March 20. 
Vittetarp, Edmond, French Dramatist, aged 60, December —. 

Vinzentin1, Augustin, Stage Manager Paris Opera, &c., aged 78, August —. 

Virto, Albert, aged 29, September 17. 

Voxes, F, M. T., father of the “ Vokes Family,” aged 74, June 4. 

Vow rs, Mrs., wife of J. Vowles, part Lessee of T. R., Birkenhead, February 11. 
Waite, Mrs. Salome B., mother of Miss Rebekah Deering, March 24. 

Warxer, John, Violinist, aged 61, May 3. 

Watts, Samuel H, late of Moore and Burgess and other Minstrels, October 22. 
Weiser, Karl, Actor Meiningen Court Theatre, June —. 

Wenstey, Frank, Stage Vocalist, aged 22, December 9. 

West, William, formerly partner with Ducrow at Astley’s, aged 77, March 20. 
Wuairs, Henry, of Holden’s Marionettes, February 13. 

Wuiraxer, Sam., Actor, January 5. 

Wiruams, Emma, wife of Henry D. Burton, Comedian, January 11. 

Witusums, F. Osborne, Professor of Music, November 16. 

Wituams, George, Musician, July 1. 

Wiuiams, Miss Annie (Mrs. Edwards), Vocalist, October —. 

Wiis, Mrs., wife of Fred. Williams, Comedian, June 13. 

Wuson, Harry T., Advance Agent for Miss Victoria Vokes, May —. 

Witton, Miss Jenny (Mrs. Louis Batten), Music-hall Artiste, October 21. 

Winnine, Mrs. Marie, wife of Lawrence Winning, aged 24, September 13. 

Woon, Joseph, Operatic Vocalist, formerly husband of Miss Paton, aged 90, Sept. 6. 
Wooneerr, Harry, aged 54, August 20. 

Warieut, John, Cornet Player, February 27. 

Wy pe, Dr. Henry, Musical Professor and Conductor, aged 68, March 13. 

Wynn, Henry S., Proprietor and Manager T. R., Grimsby, &c., July 17. 

Yates, Mrs. Ellen (née Benson), sister of Tony Benson, aged 26, May é: 

Youne, Henry, Actor, aged 76, March 22. 

Zante, Mme., Pantomimist and Dancer, May 21. 


Here's rather a good story of the stage in South Africa. Captain Disney Roebuck’s 
company were playing Still Waters Run Deep, and the lady who was playing “ Mrs. Mild- 
may ” was rather shaky in her lines in the last act. At one juncture she despairingly asked 
“ What do I say next?” Roebuck, who was on the scene, said to her, “For God's sake go off 
the stage !’’ In a bewildered manner she repeated, to the amazement of actors and audience, 
* For God’s sake go off the stage!” 
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THEATRES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Asrrcarn—Victoria Hall, Company. 


AseapEEN—Her Majesty’s, W. McFarland. | 


Accrincton—Prince’s, J. B. Ormerod. 
Asuton-unDER- Lyns—Opera House, J. W. 
and ©, E, Revill. 

Ay.espury—Corn Exchange, W. Thorne. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange. 
Bacup—Public Hall, J. Crowther. 
Barnstey—Royal, Company. 

Public Hall, Corporation. 


Barrow-tn-Furness— Alhambra, Mrs. 


Atkinson, 

Town Hall, T. A. Mercer. 
Batu—Royal, William Lewis. 
Bepvrorp—Corn Exchange, Corporation. 
Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 
Betrer—Public Hall, Joseph Pym. 
Birkenneap—Royal, Butler Stanhope and 

J. Vowles. 

Biruincuam—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 
Prince of Wales’s, J. Rodgers and Son. 
Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 

Queen's Theatre, D. E. Humphreys, 
Bishop AucKtanp—Royal. 
Biacksurn—Royal, Walter Reynolds. 

Prince’s, J. Pitt Hardacre. 


Briackroo.—Her Majesty's Opera House, | 


W. Holland. 

Prince of Wales’s, Mr. Sergenson. 
Brrtru—Royal, R. Fynes. 

Bo.tton—Royal, Company. 
Boston—Shodfriars Hall, B. Storr. 
BournemMovtu—New Town Hall, H. Nash, 
Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. 

Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. 
Brentrorp—Theatre Royal, Joseph Lewis. 
Brwwcewater—Town Hall, Corporation. 
Bricuton— Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 

Gaiety, T. J. Phillips. 
Bristoc—Prince’s Theatre, J. Chute, 

Royal, A. Melville. 
Broapstatrs—New Assembly Rooms, 
Burnitey—Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 

Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 
Bury (Lancashire)—New Theatre Royal, 

F. W. Purcell, 
Bory Sr. Eomunps—Theatre Royal. 
Buxton—Pavilion Theatre. 
Camprtpur—Theatre Royal, W. B. Redfarn. 
Carpirr—Royal, E, Fletcher. 

Grand, Mrs. Annie Elphinstone. 
CartisLe—Her Majesty's, Thos. Elsworth. 
Castterorp—Theatre Royal, Gadsby and 

Williamson, 
Cuatrnam—Opera House, T. E. Evans. 
Ciirster—Royalty, J. W. Carter. 
Coatsrtpce—Theatre Royal, J. Tully. 
Cotcurster—Royal, Charles Clarke, 
Consett—Royal, R. J. Brodie. 
Corx—Opera House, Company. 
Coventry—Opera House, W. Bennett. 
Craptey Heatuo—Alexandra, W. Giddens, 





Crews—New Lyceum, Company. 

Crorpon—Royal, Roberts, Archer, and 
Bartlett. 

Darineton — Royal, Mrs. 8, A. Titman. 

Darwen—Royal, J. Pitt Hardacre. 


! 
Derspy—Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 


Lecture Hall, Mr. Francis. 
Dewspury—Royal, Graham & Atkinson, 
Doncastar—Royal, H. 8S. Dacre. 
Dovcitas—New Grand, A. Hemming. 
Dusiix—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, E. Jones. 

Leinster Hall, M. Gunn. 


| Duprtey—Colosseum, J. Maurice Clement. 


Dumrries—Theatre Royal, T. A. Currie. 
DunpeE—lHer Majesty’s, W. McFarland. 


| Duruam—Royal Albany. 


Eatina—Lyric Hall, E. Stephens, 
EastsournE— Royal, Roberts, Archer 


Co. 

Devonshire Park, A. Standen Triggs. 
Eprxsurcu—Lyceum, Howard & Wync- 

ham. 

Royal, W. Hatton. 

Albert Hall, Company. 
Epmonton—Theatre Royal, Mrs. M. Hall 
Exrter—Theatre Royal, 8. L. Gifford, 
Exmoutu—Public Hall, Company. 
Foikrstone—Pier Theatre. 

Town Hall, Company. 

Pleasure Gardens Theatre, H. W. 

Rowland. 
GainsporouGH—Royal Albert, R, Kirk. 

Public Hall, J. Hannam. 
GatTrsHEAD-oN-Tynu—Theatre Royal, Mr. 

Montague Turner. 
Griascow—Grand, A. Melville. 

Princess's, R. Waldon. 

Royalty, Howard and Wyndham. 

Theatre Royal, Howard andWyndham. 
Gtovcestrr—Royal, Dutton and Ireland. 
Goote—Royal, C. Bromley. 

Gr. Yarmovura—Royal, J. W. Nightingale. 

Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. 
Greenock—Royal, Alexr. Wright. 
Greenwicu—Morton’s Theatre, W. Morton. 
Griispy—Prince of Wales’s, H. J. Curry. 
Guernsey—St. Julian’s Hall, W. Rousby. 
Harirax—New Grand, A. Grimmett. 

Royal, C. F. Rawlings. 
Hantey—Royal, J. H. Elphinstone. 
Hartiepoor( West)—Royal, Kirtley & Ball. 

Gaiety, Stein and Gordon. 
Hastincs—Gaiety, Company. 
Hererorp—Athenzum, Arthur Henderson. 

Cambrian Theatre. 
Herron-1te-HoLte—Standard, 

Royal, John Watson. 
Hvuppersristp—Royal, R. Flanagan. 
Hvuirt—Royal, A. Cuthbert, 
Hypze—Royal, T. Russell. 
Inverness—Royal, Cameron Burgess. 
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Ieswicn—Public Hall, 
Janrow-on-Tyne—Royal, Thos. Holmes. 
Jensey—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
Keioutey—Queen’s, E. Darbey. 
Kerrerrxo—Victoria Hall, G. C. Tomkins. 
Krxo’s Lynn—Theatre Roy al, R. Wardule. 
Kirxcatpy—Grand. 
Lancaster—Atheneum, R, Edgar. 
Leamuroton— Royal, A. B. Cunnew. 
Leeps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 

Royal, J. Hobson. 
Leicester— Royal, W. Revill. 

Royal Opera House, J. A. Win- 

stanley. 

Leytronstone—Assembly Rooms. 
Licurre.p—St, James's Hall. 
Limerick— Royal, R. Fogerty. 
Urcotn—Royal, Mr. Rass Challis. 
.iverPoot—Adelphi, B, Stuart. 

Alexandra, Company. 

Court, Carl Rosa Company (Ltd.), 

Rotunda, Company. 

Prince of Wales's, W. A. MeNeill. 

Shakespeare Theatre, G. W. Harris. 

New Theatre Royal, J. A. Cheesman. 
LiaNneLLy—Atheneeum. 
Loxpon—Adelphi, A. and §, Gatti. 

Astley’s, G. Sanger. 

Avenue, Henry Lee. 

Britannia, Mrs. S. Lane. 

Criterion, Chas, Wyndham. 

Comedy, C. H. Hawtrey. 

Court, Mrs. J. Wood & A. Chudleigh. 

Covent Garden, Augustus Harris. 

Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 

Elephant and Castle, Mr. D'Esterre. 

Guiety, Company. 

Gurrick, John Hare. 

Globe, Norman Forbes. 

Grand, C. Wilmot. 

Haymarket, H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Her Majesty's. 

Lyceum, Henry Irving. 

Lyric, Horace Sedger. 

Lyric (Hammersmith), C. Cordingley. 

Marylebone, Enrique Colchester. 

Novelty, Nathan & Sons. 

Olympic, Wilson Barrett. 

Opera Comique, Miss Cissie Grahame. 

Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 


Parkhurst, Holloway, J. R. Perfect,jan. 


Prince of Wales's, H. Sedger. 
Princess's, Mrs. Langtry. 
Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 
Sadler's Wells, Wilmot & Freeman. 
Savoy, D’ Oyly Carte 
St. James’s, George Alexander. 
Shaftesbury, J. Lancaster. 
Standard, A. Melville. 
Strand, Willie Edouin. 
Surrey, George Conquest. 
Toole's, Scott Buist. 

’s Theatre, Edward Terry. 
Vaudeville Thomas Thorne. 


Mr. Geo. Watson. | 


| NeatH 





Royal Aquarium, Company. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

St. George's Hall, A. Reed and Corney Grain. 
Princes’ Hall. 

Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 

Kilbarn Town Hall. 


| Loxponpgrry—Opora House, J. F. Warden. 


Lonaton—Queen’s, Edmund Tearle. 


| Lowrstorr—Theatre Royal, W. Catchpole. 


Maccriesristp— Royal, W. J. Revill. 
Mancuester—Comedy, J. Pitt Hardacre. 

Royal, T. Ramsay. 

Prince's, T. W. Charles. 

St. James's Theatre, J. C. Emerson. 
Manrcate— Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 


| Meetaye Typvit—Empire, John Lawson. 


Temperance Hall, W. J. Daniel. 
Drill Hall, H. W. Southey. 
Mipptxesprovon- Royal, Messrs. Imeson, 
Bijou Theatre, J. W. Robinson. 
Town Hall, Corporation. 
Gwyn Hall, Corporation. 


| Netson—Grand, John Barker. 
| NewcasTLe-vpon-Tyne— Royal, 


Howard 
and Wyndham. 
Tyne, A. Harris. 


| Newcastix (Staffs.)—Royal, Mrs, Lawton. 
| Newport (Mon.)—Royal Victoria, J. Rowe. 


New Theatre D, E Humphreys. 
Albert Hall, Company. 
Norruampron—Opera House, T. P. 
Dorman. 
Norta Sure_ps—Royal, S. R. Chisholm. 
Gaiety, G. Duncan. 
Norruwicu—Central Hall, John Smith. 
Norwicu—Royal, Fred. Morgan. 
Norrincuam—Royal, Company. 
Grand, J, B. Mulholland. 
Orpuam—Royal, L. Courtenay and J. Pitt 
Handacre. 
Colosseum, T, Whittaker. 


| Oswrestrey— Victoria Hall. 


Oxrorp—New Theatre, T. Lucas. 


Patstzry—Tully's, Mr. Jobn Tully. 


Brickwell’s, H. T. Brickwell. 
Pertu—Opera House, Public Hall Co. 


| Prerrerporovcx—W., H. Vernon. 


Prymovurs ~ Royal, Rollo Balmain. 
Grand Theatre, H. E. Reed. 
Pontrrripp— Royal Clarence, W.Smithson 
Victoria, Mr. John Davis. 
Portsmovura—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Royal, Wm. Johnson. 
Prince's, Sawyer, Woodruff and 
Chaloner. 
Ramscate—Sanger s Amphitheatre, George 
Sanger. 
Reapivc—Royal County, H. Dundas. 


| Repprrex—Public Hall, C. White and Son. 
| Ruyt—Lyrie Hall. 


Rocupate—Royal, F. W. Parcell. 
Roraernam—Royal, E. Darbey. 
Ruxcorn—Royal, Mr. B. Stanhope. 


Public Hall, Com 
| Rypg, I. or W. ik Me. Ellis Miller. 
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Satrorpv—Prince of Wales’s, E. B. Goulden. 
SavrnurN-By-THE-Sea—Theatre, Manager. 


Scarsorovan—Londesborough, Wadding- 


ton and Sons. 
Royal, Mr. Hy. Mayhew. 
Spa Theatre, Company. 
Aquarium, Company. 


y 
Seanam Haenourn—Koyal, W.E. Chadwick. | 


Saeurness—Victoria Hall. 
Suerrirtp—Royal, Edmund Tearle. 
Alexandra Theatre, W. Brittlebank. 
Surewspury - Royal, Mrs. Maddox. 
Sxrpton—Lyceum, Mr Royston Cozan. 


Gordon and Plowman. 
Sovruport— Winter Gardens, J. Long. 
Soura Suretps—-Royal, T, B. Appleby. 


Spexnrmoorn—Cambridge, Mr. W. Green. | 


Srarrorp— Lyceum, E. J, Dawson. 
Sratypripge—Grand, Mr. J. Walters. 
Strrune — Town Hall Theatre, W.Crawford. 
Srocxport—New Royal, W. J. Revill. 
Srocxroy-ox-Tges—Royal, L. Clarance. 
Sr. Hetens—Royal, Wallace Revill. 
Srovrspraipce— Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
Srratrorp—Royal, Mr. A. Fredericks. 
Sopspury—Victoria Hall. 
Suypertanp—Avenue, Chas. E. Machin. 
Swansea—New Theatre, A. Melville. 
Drill Hall, Major Pike. 
Swinpoy—Mechanics’ Hall. 
Topmorpen-—Town Hall. 
Torquay—Theatre Royal, W. F. Splatt. 
Royal Public Hall, Mr. Sydney Jeffery. 


MUSIC HALLS IN 


Anerpern—Alhambra, Sam. Picton. 

Bon Accord, 

Atpersuor—Salter’s, Mr. H. Salter. 
Asutox —Rudge’s Varieties, W. Rudge. 
Queen's Varieties, Mrs. Eaves. 

Barnsiey—Lewis's, Fred. Lewis. 
Barrow-1n-Furness—Star, Robt. Bell. 
tatu—Pavilion, Hy. Williams. 
Be.east—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

Buffalo, E. W. Partrick. 
Dinkennrap—Argyle, Clarke and Riley. 
Lirwisonuam—Gaiety, C. Barnard. 

Days’ Concert Hall, Messrs. Day. 

Canterbury, R. Hall. 

Hall’s Varieties, Mr. Hall. 

Curzon Hall, G. Beech. 

Caledonian Hall, J. Smyth. 
Bouron—Victoria, Tom Melbourne. 
Beaprorp—Star, H. Pullan. 
Baicwron—Oxford, C. and J. A. Botham. 

Alhambra, H. Lundy. 
Baistor—New Star, C. M. Rodney. 

Queen's Palace, Mr. Tom Wood. 
Bury (Lanc.)—Albion, W. H. Firth. 
Cagpirr—Philharmonie, Company. 


Empire, Oswald Stoll. 


Trowsrmce—Public Hall, P. L. Hill. 
Wakerie_p— Royal Opera House, B, Sher- 
wood 


Corn Exchange, Company. 


| Watsatt—St. George’s Hall, Mr. A. 


Cooper. 
Grand, W. H. Westwood. 
Warrincton—Royal, B. Sheridan. 
Publie Hall, William Johnson, 


| Wettincporovex—Corn Exchange, W. 


Williamson. 
West Bromwica—Royal, J. G. Rainbow. 


| Waston-surer-Mare—Assembly Rooms, J. 
Sovruampton— Prince of Wales’s, Messrs. | 


Il. Parnell, 
Wermoura—Royal, H. Wheeler. 
Wuirenaven—Royal, Mr. E. Stevens. 
Wuirtsy — West Cliff Saloon. 
Wipnes—New Alexandra, James Kiddie. 


| Wigan—Court, Worswick and Gee. 


Wincuester—G uildhall. 
Winpsor—Theatre Royal, A. Fox. 
Wotvernampron —Royal, R. Arthur, Juar. 
Star, H. C. Hazlewood. 
Wootwica - Theatre Royal. 
Royal Artillery Theatre. 
Cavalry Theatre. 
Worcester—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workinctox—Queen’s Opera House, Clark 
and Wood. 
Theatre Royal, W. C. Brown. 
Wrexnam—St James's Hall, J. Edgar. 
Publie Hall, W. H. Tilston. 
York— Royal, W. A. Waddington and 


Sons, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


CuatHaM—Palace of Varieties, L. Barnard. 
Gaiety, John Chaney. 
Cuxester—Music Hall, Phillipson and 
Golder. 
Corcuester—Sir Colin Campbell, W. 
Chaplin. 
Coventay—Empire, Gus, Levaine. 
City Palace, J. Randall. 
Dover—Royal Clarence, C. Stewart. 
Phenix, Fred. White. 
Dusiin—Star, D Lowrey. 
National, J. J. Macnally. 
Bijou, Dan, Lowrey. 
Harp. 
Dunper—Royal Circus, Baron Zeigler. 
Epiruurcu—Varieties, H. E. Moss. 
Giascow —Gniety, Moss and Thornton. 
Scotia, Mrs. J. S. Baylis. 
Britannia, Mrs. H. T. Rossborough. 
GravesenD—Prince of Wales's Varictivs, 
John Chaney. 
Great Garmssy—Corporation Concert 
Room, H. J. Curry. 
Theatre of Varieties, C. Woolhouse. 
Greexoce—Cooke’s Circus, Hy. Cooke. 
Harirax—Oddfellows’, Will. Taylor. 


12 
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Manury—Gaiety, Charles Hearn. 
Grand Cireus, J. H. Elphinstone. 


Hantieroon (West)—Alhambra Vari-ties, | 


Company. 
Hastincs—Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 
Pablie Hall, Company. 
Huppexsrieip—Varicties, J. W. Rowley. 
Ivir—Alhambra Palace, A. Greasley. 
Empire, Leotard Bosco. 
Regent, Mrs. Durden-Nicholsen. 
I_kEston— Poplar, 8. Robinson, 
Queen's Varieties, J. Trueman. 
Kz1¢nLev—Oddfellows’, Mrs. J. W. Peck- 
over. 
Leeps—Princess's, J. Hobson. 
Varieties, A. Greasley. 
Colosseum, Company. 
Leicrster—Gaiety, Reeves and Verdo, 
Prince of Wales's, A. F, Lovejoy. 
Floral Hall. 
Lerru —Varieties, H. E. Moss. 
Liverroot—Grand, J. T. Roach, 
Haymarket, W. Thomas. 
Parthenon, Mrs. J. G. Stoll. 
Star, Fineberg and Lees. 


Westminster Music Hall, J. Kiernan, 


Loxpon—Alhambra, Company. 
Albert, C. Relf. 
Arches, Mme. Gatti. 
Bedford, Messrs. Hart. 
Cambridge, Will. Riley. 
Canterbury, Company. 
Collins's, H. Sprake. 
Deacon's, H. E. Davis. 
Empire, Company. 
Foresters’, W. Lusby. 
Gatti'’s, Mesdames Gatti. 
Hammersmith, A. Phillips and Son, 
London Pavilion, Company. 
Marlow’s, F. Marlow. 
Marylebone, RK. F, Bottiog. 
Metropolitan, H. G. Lake. 
Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 
Oxford, J. H. Jennings. 
Paragon, Company. 
Parthenon, A. A. Hurley. 
People’s, Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. 
Queen's, Poplar, Company. 
Royal, Company. 
Sebright, G. E. Belmont. 
South London, Mrs. J. J. Poole. 
Standard, R. Wake. 
Star, J. Hart. 
Tivoli, Company. 
Trocadero, Sam Adams. 
Varieties, Hoxton, Gus. Leach. 
Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 
Washington, G. W. Moore, Senr. 
Mancuester— Folly, Company. 
People’s, Mr. Hunt. 
Alhambra. Jas. English. 
Manocate—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. 
Assembly Rooms, Mr. D. Ross. 
Marine Palace, 


| OLpHam 


| Prymovura—St. James's, 





Mippresprover—Oxford, R. Weighell. 

Prince of Wales's, Mr. John Proudler. 
Mor.ry—Victoria, B. H. Worrall. 
Newcasrie-on-Tyne—Gaiety, H. E. Moss. 

People’s Palace, H. Livermore. 
Neweastitx (Staffs.)\—Sutherland Music 

Hall, H. Eardley. 

Talbot Varieties, Jas. Hough. 

NortTuampton—-Victoria Varieties, 
Konow. 

Jubilee Hall, W. Lawrence. 
Norwicx—Connaught, W. Whyley. 
Norrmncuam—The Palace, E. B. Cox. 

Victoria Hall, E. B. Cox. 
Gaiety, Ball and Heywood. 
People’s, Seal and Travis. 
Messrs. Liver- 


Mrs. 


more. 

Portsmovurn —Amphitheatre, D. Barnard, 
Vento’s Varieties, H. Vento. 
Alhambra, Fred. Fordham. 

Ramsoate—Harp, Miss Carr. 

Marina Hall, Mrs. Burley. 
Pier Pavilion. 
Reapinc—Bennett's Varieties, Town Hall. 
Rocupate—Cireus of Varieties, Messrs, 
Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 


| Rorweruam —Drill Hall, Baylis & Baylis. 


Temperance Hall, J. Sharpe. 
St. George's Hall, Amos Acaster. 
Stacey's Circus. 


| Satrorp—Egerton Varieties, W. Potts. 


Canterbury, Mr. Johnson. 


| Sanpcate—Alhambra, Tom. Maltby. 
| ScarnorovucH—Aguarium, W. Morgan. 


Sueerness—Criterion, J. Kennedy, jun. 


| Suerrretp—Gaiety, H. & W. De Freece. 


Music Hall, J. Freemantle. 
Grand Music Hall, Massey Brown. 
Empire Palace, Ralph Pringle. 
Albert Hall, J. W. Peace. 
Bijou, Miss Garrod. 
Smirxps (South)—Thornton’s, J. G. Allen. 
Surewspury—Music Hall, Company. 


| Sournampron—Royal York, G. uu Foye. 


Empire. 


| Sovrnsea—Victoria Hall. 


Sr. Hertens— Volunteer Hall. 
Salisbury Musie Hall, C. Liptrot. 
Town Hall, J. Drike 


_ Sraryserpoe—Talbot Varieties, A. Camp- 


bell. 
Srocxton-on-Tres—Star, C. Gardner. 
Empire, David Thomas. 
Sunprr_tanp—Thornton’s, J. G. Allen. 
Masic Hall, J. Durland. 
Swansra—Pavilion, Company. 
Wakerte_p—Gaiety, F. B. Robinson. 
Watsatt—Earl Grey, Mrs. Atkins. 
Warnrincton— Empire Theatre, E. Leon. 
Wican—Theatre Royal, Company. 
Alexandra, J. W. Martin Brown. 
Star. 
WcLvernuampton—dJaiety, C. H. Bosworth. 
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Sbakespeare in Cinoalese. 


BY EDWARD TERRY. 


and witnessed the representation of As You Like Jt at the Purna 
Chandra Loka Theatre, in Colombo, | am certain the effect would 
have been so startling that he would have entirely disagreed with 
the sentiment, *‘O wad some power the giftie gie us, to see our 
sels as ithers see us,” and most assuredly he would have repudiated 
that which was represented as his handiwork. 
The drama is not in a flourishing condition in Ceylon, although 
I discovered posted on native huts, bamboo fences, &c., the 
visiting cards of my old friend Johnny Toole, who had passed that way, giving 
a performance at 10.30 a.m., with the thermometer at something near 110 degrees 
in the shade. 
I was attracted to the theatre by the following announcement :— 


THE PURNA CHANDRA LOKA THEATRE. 
NEW FLORAL HALL, RACQUET COURT, COLOMBO. 
WEDNESDAY, 9th April, 1890. 

Doors Open at 8.30 PM. Trouble begins at 9. Carriages may be ordered at 12. 
GRAND OPENING NIGIIT! 

The Shakespearian Play entitled 
‘AS YOU LIKE .s 
Will be put upon the boards for the first time in Ceylon. Don't miss this opportunity. 

MUSIC. 
Ladies and gentlemen who have been to plays in England and other European countries 
have expressed themselves thoroughly satisfied with the acting and 
singing of our actors and actresses. 
MIRT FE. 
See and satisfy yourselves, It is a sight worth seeing. 
Wrestling between 
ORLANDO AND CHARLES. 
You will get your money's worth, You will never repent by having come. 
MELODY. 
A Eurasian actress, who bids fair soon to be called the Nightingale of Lanka, will 
make her debut to-night. 
Pricrs OF ADMISSION. 
First Class . : - Rs. 200 | Third Class . ° - Re 10) 
Second Class ; - y 160 | Gallery . ‘ , 0°50 
VIVAT IMPERATRINX. 


The Purna Chandra Loka Theatre is situated in a garden, and is a wooden 
building with a zinc roof, the sides being somewhat open to admit air. The 
money-taker is stationed in a kind of sentry box at the gate. There was not a 
good house, the first-class seats being occupied by about a dozen Cingalese 
ladies and gentlemen, who, by their laughter (when they were not engaged in 
dodging the flying beetles), seemed to consider As You Like It a very funny play. 
The curtain had risen on the first scene when I arrived, and (to quote the 
printed argument which was placed on each chair, with a request not to take it 
away) the Duke’s brother had ‘‘ arrived with his train.” The said “‘ train” was 
then making an excursion round the stage to the accompaniment of an invisible 
band, which appeared to consist of a hurdy-gurdy, bagpipes, and a tom-tom. 

The Duke’s guard, or ‘‘ train,” presented anything but an imposing appear- 
ance, consisting as it did of eight boys clothed in scarlet Salvation Army jackets, 
crusaders’ imitation helmets, policemen’s gloves, their legs being encased in the 
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well-known sticking plasters of my early theatrical days. They were armed 
variously with spears, wooden swords, and muskets. The whole of the play was 
chanted, but the end of each scene was emphasised by two lines of (very) blank 
verse. The cast of characters was to suit the exigencies of the company, and 
somewhat abbreviated. The characters we saw were: “The Duke,” 
** Frederick,” ** Oliver,” ‘‘ Orlando,” ‘Sir Roland,” ‘* Charles,” a shepherd, 
a debtor, a hermit, ‘* Rosalind,” and ‘‘ Celia”; the rest were cut. 

The ‘* train” having sent the banished Duke (in a Charles the Second costume 
and a ringlet wig) to the Forest of Arden, ‘‘ The Usurper” (ride the argument) 
invited ** his friends and relatives to take some refreshment,” and so we arrived 
at Scene 2, when, an Austrian bent wood chair having. been carefully placed in 
the centre of the stage, Sir Roland de Bois, in a very matted and apparently 
insecure tow wig and beard, was led on and carefully deposited in it. He then 
(again quoting the argument) proceeded ‘‘ on his death bed (?) to admonish his 
son and breathe his last.” The wig and beard, as though considering that after 
his dissolution they would be no longer required by the defunct, commenced to 
fall off ; but the son Oliver, ever mindful of the family dignity, dexterously re- 
placed them, and the deceased was carefully conducted to the family vault. 
Scene 5. Again the Ducal Palace, but this time announced-as *‘ The Forest of 
Arden,” where the banished Duke was visited by kind citizens, and let us hope 
their ‘* kindness” and charity covered their palpable sins in the way of clean- 
liness, for their dress was disreputable and their faces dirty, . . . I may 
mention that the members of the P.C.L. Company, in order tu give some 
semblance of a European complexion, had whitewashed their faces ; but these, 
which were at the commencement as white as a clown's at Christmas, became, 
from the heat and other causes, somewhat streaky, showing the dark brown skin, 
and gave a peculiar mottled appearance. 

Scenes 4 and 5 contained nothing of particular interest. Scene 6, ‘The 
Duke’s Palace,” however, introduced fresh faces, as the Duke sent for his 
daughters Celia and Rosalind, ‘‘and told them to persuade Orlando not to 
struggle with Charles.” These ladies (played by boys), one of whom was the 
** Eurasian actress who bids fair to become the nightingale of Lanka,” presented 
a most extraordinary appearance. The same ringlet-wigs and complexion as 
Orlando, but more so--especially in the complexion. The whitewash had been 
laid so thickly on Rosalind’s face that her right eye was completely blocked ; 
this necessarily somewhat detracted from her personal appearance. The dresses 
worn by them were a mixture of the Charles the Second and George the Fourth 
period, 

To proceed with the argument: Orlando rejects the advice of the ladies, 
and the wrestler is ordered to attend. ‘‘ Charles the Bold”’ certainly wrested the 
palm from the other characters for eccentricity of costume, which consisted of 
a travelling cap, a red and yellow striped rowing jersey, pink pyjamas tied 
round the ankles, and goloshes. Having the stage to himgelf, Charles indulged 
in a long recitative, interspersed with a violent jumping exercise, and actions 
illustrating the getting of a man’s head in chancery (thus graphically indicating 
his intentions with regard to Orlando), and wound up a most extraordinary 
solo by throwing a catharine wheel that would have done credit to a London 
streetarab. The audience were so pleased with the performance that, in spite of 
a severe storm which had burst over the theatre, almost drowning the chanting 
with crashes of thunder, he received an enthusiastic encore. Scene 7, de- 
scribed as ‘‘ The Lawn,” was a front street representing two houses of the cheap- 
apartments-to-let description, the first floor windows being decorated with lace 
curtains and the paraffin oil table lamp. At the windows (apparently rented to 
view the athletic sports) sat the fair, but not beautiful, Rosalind and Celia. 

The Duke having ordered ‘‘the wrestling to commence,” withdrew in 
order to give fair play and stage room. Orlando and Charles then having 
entered, the wrestling (?) that ensued was of the most curious description ; as 
it was certainly not Cumberland or Westmoreland style, it must have been purely 
Cingalese. The opponents never touched each other; Orlando contented 
himself with singing something scurrilous at Charles, so irritating the latter 
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that, after squaring up and dancing round the singer (at a safe distance), he 
at length incautiously got within striking reach of Orlando, who slapped his 
face, and ‘‘ Charles the Bold” fell to rise no more—at least, until the end of 
the scene, when the exigencies of the management required him to get up, and, 
throwing another catharine wheel, he walked off. 

It was now 11.30. It had taken three hours to get the ‘‘ wrestling match ” 
over (Shakespeare managed it in the first scene), really a trial of endurance for 
the spectator. The storm of rain, thunder, and lightning became more violent 
than ever. On referring to the ‘‘ argument,” [found there were still eight scenes 
to be got through, and although I regretted missing the opportunity of seeing 
Rosalind as ‘‘ Gynamede” (sic) and the arrival of the Duke Frederick with a 
‘large infantry,” I left the building, and, finding no jinricksbaws (this is a 
vehicle, not a drink) available, walked through the storm, finding my way by 
the lightning flashes to my hotel, thoroughly satisfied with my first experience 
of a Cingalese theatre. 


Bis Great Mistake. 


BY HENRY EDLIN. 


N a bitterly cold night in January, a young girl with a sweet fair face 
and beautiful silken red-gold hair stood shivering on the draughty 
half-lit stage of the Alexandra Theatre, London. The fourth week 
of the pantomime was over, and she was waiting her turn to be paid 
her small but welcome salary. One by one her companions were 
called, and at last she heard the sharp “‘ raspy ” voice of the acting- 
manager crying: ‘‘ Now, Miss Wilford; come along, please. I 
don’t want to wait here all night, you know !” 

Miss Wilford needed no second bidding, but with shy eagerness 
walked gracefully up to the little window, and received her money with a 
sweetly murmured ‘‘ thanks.” In a few moments she had left the theatre, and 
was hurrying along through the sloppy streets towards her home. She 4 
at one or two unpretentious shops and made a few humble purchases ; then, 
with renewed haste, she continued her homeward way. Arrived at her dwelling, 
with trembling haste she opened the door and entered the tiny room, which 
was lighted by a lamp placed upon a table near a couch on which lay her hus- 
_band, Gerald Wilford. He was a man of about twenty-eight years of age, still 
handsome in spite of the long illness that had reduced him to a skeleton of his 
former self. ‘‘ Alice,” he said, “is that you at last? I thought you were 
never coming! Where have you been to so late every night this week?” ‘Is 
it late, dear?” asked the girl equivocatingly, and handing him a glass of some 
cooling liquid ; ‘‘ here, darling ; drink this—it will do you good.” 

While her husband was drinking Alice Wilford’s heart was beating furiously, 
for she dared not answer his question truthfully. When she first met him, two 
years ago, she was governess in an opulent merchant’s family, and he was her 
employer’s eldest son. He fell in love with her, and, despite his father’s 
determined opposition, married her. It was all done so quickly that she had 
no time to explain that her dead parents had been ‘‘ professionals,” and that 
she herself had been for some years on the stage. When she had become 
Gerald’s wife she feared to make the confession, for one night he told her the 
sad story of his brother’s wasted life—of how he had married an actress who had 
cruelly deceived him, and how, in a frenzy of rage and despair, he had taken 
his own life. Alice had timidly ventured an opinion that all actresses were 
not perhaps so wicked, but Gerald would not listen to a word in favour of a 
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class whom he declared to be the vilest of the vile. So rancorous and bitter 
was he against the stage and all connected with it that the young wife dared 
not tell him her secret. 

On their marriage Gerald was cast adrift by his father, but after a few 
weeks of idleness he managed to obtain a clerkship in another commercial house, 
and for twelve months all went well, the young married lovers being as happy 
as it is possible on earth to be. Then Gerald fell ill, and in a few months all 
their little savings were totally exhausted. Poor Alice! hers was then indeed 
a trying position, for she stood face to face with absolute poverty and a husband 
who was sick even unto death. What to do she knew not. She knew it would 
be useless to write to her husband’s father, and what little money she could 
earn by her needle was insufficient to purchase common necessaries, not to speak 
of delicacies for the invalid. Even were she able to obtain a situation, she could 
not go out as a governess, for who would attend to her husband during her 
absence? At last she determined to seek an engagement in a pantomime with 
a manager who had known her in the old days. She might be able to keep it 
from her husband, and perhaps the money she earned would save his life. The 
thought gave her renewed hope. She did obtain an engagement, and, thanks 
to the nutritious food and medical attention she was able to provide out of her 
salary, her husband rapidly improved. And now the hour she had so long 
dreaded was come at last, and she would be called upon to explain where she 
went to every night, and whence came the dainty food and generous wine which 
had helped so much to restore her Gerald to comparative: health. 

When Wilford had swallowed the beverage his wife had given him, he rose 
from the couch and paced the room in an angry frame of mind. ‘Gerald, 
dear,” said Alice, ‘‘ you will make yourself ill again if you walk about the room 
like this. Sit down, and I will have your supper ready in a moment.” 
* Alice,” replied Gerald petulantly, ‘‘do you think I am a child, to be put off 
with excuses and soothed with kind words?’ I have asked the question many 
times during the past month, and now I intend to be answered : where have 
you been to every night, and where have you got money to buy all these 
things?” ‘Gerald, how strangely you look and talk! You know that I was 
always clever with my needle, and——” “Alice, do you think I am fool 
enough to believe that by sewing you can earn sufticient money to buy such, 
things as English grapes in January, or champagne? Tell me, have you dared 
to write to my father?” With these words Gerald seized his wife’s wrists and 
looked angrily into her face. Gulping down her rising sobs the young wife 
said truthfully, ‘‘ No, Gerald ; I have not.” ‘‘Then where did the money come 
from?” ‘*Oh, Gerald, what does it matter where it came from? It has brought 
you back to life, dear. Is not that enough for the present! When you are 
quite strong again we will talk about its source.” ‘Do you think, Alice, that 
[ can go on swallowing this food and drink not knowing whence it comes? If 
so, you are mistaken. If it has been obtained honestly ”’—Alice started, and a 
look of terrified wonder came into her beautiful eyes, all dim now with tears— 
**T repeat, if it has been obtained honestly, why keep the matter secret? How 
have you got it?” Alice was sobbing now, but with a powerful effort she con- 
trolled her emotion and said, *‘ 1 cannot tell you.” ‘* Cannot!” echoed Gerald ; 
** that is a strange thing for a wife to say to her husband. Cannot! Surely you 
have not ?” He did not finish the sentence ; there was no need. Something in 
the tone of his voice and inthe glitter of his eyes expressed his meaning clearly 
enough. Cowering as if from the lash ofa cruel whip Alice blushed vividly and then 
flung herself face downwards upon the hard horse-hair couch. She sobbed as 
though her heart would break. Oh! it was hard to think that after all those 
weary, weary weeks of work—after all those tramps through the cold night air 
and the slush and snow for his sake, that he should suspect her, and say such 
cruel things! True, she could clear up the mystery at once by telling him that 
she had been on the stage. But she feared his anger even more than his scorn 
and contempt ; besides, what matter from which cause she lost his love? 
Racked in the torture of these conflicting thoughts, the heart-broken girl 
wept on. 
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At length Gerald spoke again. ‘‘ Don’t lie there sobbing,” he said harshly ; 
‘* if you can explain matters, do so.” ‘‘Oh, Gerald, cannot you trust me? Do 
you doubt me? Believe me, dear, every halfpenny has been honestly earned ; 
indeed, it has!” ‘‘ Then where have you been at night?” For one instant 
Alice felt a mad impulse to tell her husband all; but the thought of the very 
whirlwind of rage and invective her confession would make sent the words 
rushing back to her already overcharged heart, and with the calmness of cold 
despair she answered, “‘I cannot tell you.” ‘‘Is that your final decision?” 
inquired Gerald icily. ‘It is!” was the tearful yet determined reply. ‘‘ Then 
I have nothing more to say. Good night.” Without another word, or even so 
much as a compassionate glance at the weeping figure on the couch, Gerald 
Wilford left the woman who had worked her hardest for his sake, and went 
alone to his bedroom. As for Alice, poor girl, she lay upon the couch like one 
dazed. For a while she hardly realised that her husband—the man for whose 
sake she had suffered and was suffering so much—doubted her good faith. 
When at last she recognised the horrible truth, she was glad, indeed, that she 
had no child to share her disgrace, or to be taught to revile her very name. 
yerald had doubted her. And it was too late for explanation now. Her 
womanhood had been insulted, and, come what might, her husband should 
never hear the truth from her lips. 

When morning broke Gerald Wilford’s landlady carried up a black edged 
letter to his room. He went to the door and took it from her. It was a 
missive bearing news of his fathers sudden death, and informing him that he 
was now entitled to his late parent’s great wealth. For a moment Gerald 
thought of nothing but the sudden and unexpected change in his circum- 
stances ; but almost simultaneously he recollected the scene of the previous 
night. Surely he had been too hasty. He must have been. But he would 
go to his wife and beg her pardon on his knees. She would forgive him, he 
knew she would ; for, great as was the wrong he had done her, her gentle heart 
could cherish no resentment. Hastily dressing himself, he went to the sitting- 
room ; but it was empty. He waited a moment, and then he called the land- 
lady. No, she had not seen Mrs. Wilford ; she thought she was in bed. 

Gerald waited all that day and the next, but his wife did not return. 
“Then I was right after all,” he said to himself bitterly. ‘‘She, on whose 
purity and honour I once would have staked my soul, is false—false as was 
poor Walter’s wife! She could not explain ; she could deceive me no longer ; 
and so she has left me—left me for her tempter!” Riches had come to him at 
last, but, like many another man, Gerald Wilford found them but Dead Sea 
fruit. 

. . * * * 

Two years later Gerald Wilford was one of the gayest men about town. He 
knew everybody, and everybody knew him. Artists, musicians, and even 
actors—for he had buried, or forgotten, his prejudice against the stage— 
thronged his splendid rooms, and assembled at his costly entertainments. He 
posed as a widower, and in a whirl of excitement and pleasure endeavoured to 
drown the misery that was eating, like a canker, at his heart. One of his 
greatest friends was Ambrose Fane, the lessee and manager of the Alexandra 
Theatre. On Christmas Eve, when Gerald was waiting for Fane in the latter’s 
office at the theatre, he casually took up a photographic album. The pictures 
of lightly clad women, more or less graceful, possessed no attraction for the 
blasé man, and he turned the leaves over carelessly, until he came to the 
portrait of a plainly and modestly dressed girl. Then he started violently, 
and as he did so Mr. Fane entered the room. Instantly calming himself, 
Gerald asked his friend who was the original of the photograph that had 
arrested his attention. ‘‘That? Oh, that’s the photo of a girl who used to 
act for me when I was in a small way in the provinces. She was called St. 
Maurthen. When I came to London I lost sight of her for some time. But two 
years ago she turned up again, and begged me to give her an engagement. She 
said she had been a governess since I had last seen her, but that she was now 
married. Her husband, she said, was ill—very ill, and she would be grateful if 
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I could give her something to do.” ‘And did you?” inquired Wilford, with 
intense yet concealed eagerness. ‘‘ Yes. It wasn’t much of a ‘ shop’—all the 
good parts were gone, you see—but she thanked me effusively for it, said it 
would save her husband’s life and all that sort of thing. Fora month she played 
regularly, but one Monday night she was missing. Nobody knew her private 
address—she refused to give it for some reason or other—so no inquiries could 
be made. 1 was sorry to lose her; she could act, and, what’s more, she was a 
good girl. By the way, her husband’s name was Wilford—same as yours, old 
chap. Anything more I can tell you?” ‘No, thanks!” was Wilford’s reply. 
He had heard all he wanted to know, and with a hasty excuse he bade his 
friend good-night, and went back towards his home. e saw it all clearly 
enough now. His true, gentle, self-sacrificing wife, rather than face his anger, 
had borne the terrible stigma his unjust suspicions had thrust upon her! His 
cruel innuendoes had driven her forth to wander—whither? But he would 
search the world over to find her. If she were living, perhaps he could still 
make reparation for the terrible wrong he had done her ; and if she were dead— 
ah, he dared not think of that, it was too awful! Thus thinking, Gerald 
Wilford plodded steadily along through the snow-carpeted streets until he 
reached the somewhat secluded square in which his mansion stood. As he 
turned the corner, the moon sailed out into the indigo sky, and cast a silver 
radiance over the silent city. At the bottom of the square stood a little church 
embosomed in trees. A midnight service was being held therein, and the 
illuminated windows gleamed through the fairy-like tracery of the snow-clad 
boughs like beacons on the coast of the Eternal Land. The holy calmness of 
the beautiful scene impressed itself upon Gerald’s agitated spirit, and his eye 
wandered gratefully over the prospect until it rested upon the thinly-clothed 
figure of a woman who was standing in the middle of the whitened road, sing- 
ing. Her voice was sweet and low, but oh, so pitifully weak! As Wilford 
neared her the tones of her voice rose clear upon the cold night air, and he 
heard the wondrous words : 


“ Hark, the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild 
+ > . ° . . ” 


The verse remained unfinished, for at that moment a party of rowdies 
entered the square and assailed the poor singer with rude words and 
drunken actions. The woman cried faintly for help, and Wilford rushed to her 
assistance and dispersed the roysterers. Turning to the singer he caught her 
slight figure in his arms just as she fell fainting towards the ground. Her long 
beautiful hair tumbled down over her shoulders, her head fell back against his 
breast, and by the light of the lamp at his own door Gerald recognised his 
wife ! 

Lifting her as though she were a feather, he ran up the steps and furiously 
rang the bell. It was answered instantly by some of the domestics. In a few 
moments Gerald’s lovely burden was laid upon the luxurious bed in his own 
room, and assistance was sent for to prepare hot dainties and other restoratives. 
The doctor was long in coming, and after the bustling housekeeper had once 
more left the room the whilom singer regained consciousness. Her husband 
was holding her hand and looking into her face with a world of love and 
contrition in his eyes. ‘‘Gerald,” she said softly, like a child that has found 
its mother, ‘‘is that you, dear?” ‘‘ Yes, Allie, it is 1. Oh, my darling, my 
love! can you forgive me? I have done you wrong—great wrong; but if 
atonement on earth is possible, I will make it.” ‘‘Gerald,” whispered Alice 
faintly, for she was very weak, and the laboured words came slowly from the 
scarlet lips that gleamed so vividly on her pallid face, ‘‘ Gerald, I—I—have 
been wandering about England getting a living as best I could. I have been 
ill and had to sing in the streets for my bread—and now—— how is it that I 
am here, with aplaas clasped in yours and your dear eyes looking into mine as 
they did in those happy days before——?” With a rush of recollection, the 
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dreadful past came surging back to the girl's mind, and with a pitiful wail 
she burst into a passionate tit of weeping. 

With tender, lover-like caresses, Gerald soothed his newly-found wife back 
to calmness. ‘‘ Oh, my darling,” he cried, ‘ donot think of the dreadful past! I 
was wrong, very wrong, but——” Alice interrupted him with a gentle caressing 
gesture. ‘‘ Then you know the truth now, Gerald?” she inquired. ‘* Know it, 
my darling!” he echoed, ‘‘know it! Ay, I do; know how your loving self- 
sacrifice saved my worthless life ; know, too, how my foolish prejudice against 
an honourable profession drove out into the streets the truest, tenderest wife 
that ever man had. Oh, Alice, my darling, I have sinned, but I have been 
punished ! Can you, will you, forgive me?” He was kneeling by the bedside 
now, with bowed head and heaving breast, and the hot bitter tears fell 
fast from his eyes upon the embroidered coverlet as he again said in anxious, 
earnest tones, ‘* Can you forgive me?” For all answer, Alice gently drew his 
head to her breast al laid her lips to his. 

* 


After a minute’s such bliss as he had once thought to never know again, 
Gerald Wilford was recalled to the world by hearing the fresh boyish voices of 
the neighbouring choir burst forth once more in sacred melody. Rich and full 
came the harmonious tones across the intervening square, and hard indeed 
— have been the heart that felt no answering rapture to those joyous 
chords. 

** Alice,” said Gerald, in a voice hushed and reverent with the solemn 
mystery of the hour—‘‘ Alice, do you hear those words! Shall we take them 
as an omen— 

**God and sinners reconciled ? 


** Speak, Alice, do you not hear 
“The herald angels sing ? ” 


Alice did; not in this world, but in that fair bright Land which is beyond 
the spheres. 


——-»——_ 


lashing an Actress. 


BY FRANK PRICE. 


Ss PN HEODORE BINKS was just about to sit down to the neatly laid 
GY tea-table in his diggings one evening, when his attention was at- 
i) 


4G 


~ - 


tracted by a girlish laugh that seemed to come from the back 
garden of the next house. Binks was, before all things, of an 
amorous disposition, and he determined to discover the origin of 
this musical sound without delay. Carefully mounting a small 
table which stood at his window, he looked over the wall that 
separated him from the object of his curiosity. To his delight he 
saw as pretty a girl as man could wish to set eyes upon. ‘* Why,” 
said Theodore, ‘it’s like—no—yes! by Jove, it is Nita Montressor, from the 
Aspasia Theatre! The little actress I’ve been trying to mash for the last two 
months! Good business !” 

At that moment Nita caught sight of Theodore’s unromantic features flat- 
tened against the window, and could not repress a smile. Encouraged by this, 
he grinned in return, instituting a facial upheaval that made his features look 
like a reflection in a door knob. Then he made a mistake. He tried to blow 
her a kiss, but, overbalancing, upset the frail table on which he stood, and 
before he quite realised the undesirability of the position he so assertively 
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assumed, he was seated on a half-pound pat cf best Kiel butter at 1s. 2d., with 
his head in a dish of watercress and one foot through the window. That night 
he sent the servant to the chemist’s for threepennyworth of benzine, and for 
weeks after, as he walked to and from business every day, the dreadful know- 
ledge that his coat tails concealed a glaring inconsistency in the colour of a 
certain portion of his attire caused him to back up against a wall with his 
hands behind him at every sudden gust of wind. 

Theodore was a sad gay dog. There was no doubt about that. He con- 
fessed it himself. ‘‘ A devil among the women” was what he called himself ; 
he tried to ‘‘ mash” warehouse girls and nursemaids by leering at them and 
saying, “ Ah! you there!” ‘*Ha, ha! I’mlooking at you!” and other high- 
class witticisms like these, and he was great at chatting barmaids. Oh, a deuce 
of a fellow was Theodore! His great ambition, however, was to captivate an 
actress. He said it would be easy enough if he could only get a start, but the 
start was the difficulty. It seemed so hard to come across an actress off the 
stage ; but now Fate had placed the opportunity he had yearned for before him, 
and in a few weeks he felt that he should be the envy of all the “‘ boys” as the 
mash of an actress. From that time he seized every opportunity for leering, 
nodding, and smirking at Nita, and the amused smiles which she returned 
served to increase the ardour of his attack. ‘‘I’m all right, boys,” he told a 
select party of his acquaintances as they sipped their stone ginger beer one 
night. ‘I’m fair on the job! Simply paralysed her. Never had a girl so 
clean gone on me in my life.” Of course there was a little romance about that 
statement, but then what would any love affair be without an element of 
romance / 

One evening, about a week after his discovery of Nita’s presence so near 
him, Theodore was once more gazing upon her through his window. She saw 
him and smiled. He grinned, and then he winked. She langhed outright and 
went into the house. ‘* Now,” thought Theodore, ‘‘is the time to bring 
matters to a crisis. Ill write a note and throw it over the wall!” With 
infinite labour he proceeded to evolve from his brain the following epistolary 
gem :— 


“My darling, Theodore Binks presents my compliments and love, and will you 
appoint a time when you will meet him somewhere, and I will be obliged. Answer by 
note over the wall at this time to-morrow. With fervent love, Tako.” 


This finished, he folded it up and threw it over the garden wall. It was 
done! Would she answer favourably? He would soon know if he was to be 
crowned by this final glory of a gay dog. 

At the appointed hour next evening he was in the garden, whistling softly 
to let Nita know that he was there. Minute after minute passed, and he was 
just trying to make up his mind to disappointment when something struck him 
sharply on the nose. ‘‘Ooh!” he exclaimed, ‘*‘ what the-——” and then at the 
sound of smothered laughter from the next garden he stopped and looked for the 
missile. It lay at his feet—a delicately-tinted note wrapped round a small 
stone! Picking it up, he ran into the house and tore it open with all speed. 
It said : 


“ So glad to get yours. But be careful; Jack is horritly jealous. If you can get over 
the wall to-night about half-past ten we will have a nice quiet ¢al/é; but be cautious! 
Lay low! Good-bye!” 

At last! He had made a conquest! : But ‘** Jack”’-—who was he? Sweet- 
heart, perhaps—or husband! Ah! what exquisite piquancy that would give to 
the affair, and how the boys would wonder! But suppose ‘‘ Jack” should dis- 
cover his little game, and kick him? Not much fear of that, though. She was 
sure to see the coast clear, and one must risk something to get a reputation 
amongst the boys ! 

At twenty-five minutes past ten Birtks was in the garden. Rolling an old 
chimneypot that stood there against the wall, he proceeded gingerly to climb 
upon it. It just enabled him to reach the top of the wall with his hands 
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Crouching for a moment, he made a spring that landed him flat on the wall with 
his head over one side and his legs over the other. After a prodigious amount 
of scrambling, during which his clothes and skin suffered greatly, he managed 
to get astride the wail, and had begun to knock the brickdust off his clothes, 
when he overbalanced and went down head first into the other garden. He 
began to think that luck was against him, but, bravely gathering himself up, he 
moved cautiously across the garden. He thought he saw a figure in white 
standing by the house door. That must be she! ‘‘ Nita!” he exclaimed, 
springing forward and launching himself, as it appeared to him, forty million 
feet into the bowels of the earth! In reality he had stepped into the round 
hole which communicated with the coal cellar, the lid of which chanced to be 
off. He only fell about two feet and a half, when his decided tendency iv 
embonpoint stopped him with a jerk, leaving his body above ground and his legs 
in the cellar. He was wedged in and could not move! At that moment the 
house door opened, and a young man came out with a lamp in his hand. 
‘Hello !” he cried, seeing Theodore. ‘*‘ What on earth, or under the earth, is 
this? Is it a merman, or the latest development of thaumaturgy?” ‘It’s 
neither! I’ma man,” said Theodore. ‘‘Then where are your legs? Oh, | 
see—in the coalhole, eh? Trying to do a bit of burgling, Isuppose! Well, as. 
you’ve got that far you’d better go right through!” So saying, he grasped 
Theodore by the shoulders and tried to push him down. ‘‘O—o—h! Doon’t 
—do—that!” gasped Binks. ‘‘ What's the matter, Jack?” asked another 
young fellow, appearing at the door. ‘‘ Only a burglar who tried to get into the 
house by the coal cellar. We’ll lock him up there till we can find a policeman. 
Go down and pull him through by the legs!” ‘‘Oh, no—for heaven’s sake, 
don’t !” cried Theodore. 

Just then a tremendous noise came from the house as though a woman was 
flying up stone steps shrieking for dear life, and tien the servant’s voice was 
heard exclaiming, “‘ Oh, sir! oh, mum! It’s awful! I jest went down the cellar 
for a bucket of coals, and as soon as I opened the door I sot eyes on the 
horrible awfullest thing as ever you see, with two legs hanging from the 
ceiling waving about, and that noble dog Snap a jumpin’ up at it and a tryin’ 
to bite ’em off! It’s fearful! ‘Ow! ow! ow!” ‘* Oh, pull me out!” shrieked 
Theodore. ‘‘ It’s my legs he’s jumping at, and I’ve only slippers on! Pull me 
out!” ‘* What’s going on there?” asked Nita, coming to the door at this 
moment. ‘ Why, Jack, what on earth are you doing with the hero of my 
love affair?” ‘‘Is this the man you were going to introduce me to?” asked 
Jack. ‘‘I thought he was a burglar!” ‘‘ For shame!” said Nita. ‘* I’m 
glad he’s waited.” ‘* He didn’t really want to,” said Jack, ‘‘ but | insisted on his 
staying.” ‘‘I had promised myself a nice long talk with him,” said Nita. ‘* But 
we can have it now, can’t we, Theodore?” ‘Oh, pull me out and let me go,”’ 
moaned Theodore. ‘‘ What, don’t you want to mash my sister?” asked Jack. 
‘* Mash be —— Ow—ow ! He’s got my toe! Oh! oh!” yelled Binks in agony. 
**Catch hold of him, Tom,” said Jack, taking Theodore by one arm. Tom took 
the other, and with a ‘‘ One, two, three!” they gave a jerk that brought him 
up with a report like drawing a gigantic champagne cork, leaving a slipper to 
be chewed by Snap. ‘‘Good-bye, Theodore,” said Nita as he limped away. 
** We shall be glad to see you again some time. Come to tea any afternoon you. 
can.” 

Binks never went to tea, and he never told the “* boys” how he got on 
with the little actress. 


Musicav notabilities at Oxford are not always thought much of by dons and the wives of 
dons ; but they manage to make up for this deficiency by holding a good opinion of themselves. 
r. X., of Christ Church, was giving a great party, and required the services of musicians. 
Mtr Walter Parratt—who was then the organist of 


D 

Mrs. X. therefore sat down and wrote to 
Magdalen College—inviting him to come and bring his music, but completely ignoring the 
existence of Mr. Parratt’s wife; whereupon the organist immediately rephed as follows: 
“ When Mr. Parratt accepts an invitation as a friend, he takes Mrs. Parratt with him; when 
his services are professionally engaged, his fee is fifty guineas.” An explanation and profuse 
apologies ensued. 
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My First Client, 


BY F. W. BROUGHTON. 


fei. XCEPT in the matter of names—which, for obvious reasons, I have 

lye) R, made fictitious—the details of the following little episode are in 

ee ae every respect true. Years ago, when I was a very young man 

XCA®, indeed, I was articled to a firm of Yorkshire solicitors of consider- 

able status and importance in their profession ; but I fear I made 

a very half-hearted and apathetic law-student, and the prophecies 

of my principals concerning my legal future were about as cheerful 

as the fusty, musty, dusty ‘‘ conveyancing” room to which I was 

consigned. The comedies of Robertson and Albery, and the bur- 
lesques of Brough and Burnand, were, to my thinking, infinitely more use- 
ful and instructive literature than the ‘‘Commentaries” of Stephens or 
the ‘Real Property” dissertations of Williams. I was held enslaved by 
the spirit of the stage with far stronger fetters than the signed, sealed, and 
delivered articles of clerkship which bound me for five years to the eminent 
attorneys who had undertaken (in consideration of a cheque for two hundred 
guineas) to instruct me in the mysteries of their subtle but highly-respectable 
craft. In these circumstances it can easily be conceived that the ambitious 
idea of contributing to the dramatic literature of my country occurred to me, 
and that with much fear and trembling I put such idea into execution during 
the term of my bondage. The result was a little one-act play, which | 
poetically christened Shrivelled Greens. Under the care of Her Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General my manuscript travelled many thousands of miles up and 
down the United Kingdom in search of a manager with suflicient intelligence 
to appreciate and produce the comedietta. After the expenditure of many 
postage stamps, and many more sighs of disappointment, the man and the 
opportunity were run to earth, and Shrivelled Greens was at last repre- 
sented on a real stage, by real actors, received with real applause, and bought 
and paid for with a real, though a very small, cheque. I should want a whole 
number of this almanack to express with anything like adequacy the feelings 
of pride and ‘‘superiority” to which the consciousness of being a genuine 
dramatic author gave birth. And necessarily these feelings were emphasised 
by the fact that my playlet was a distinct success—a circumstance, however, 
which, without any absurd affectation of modesty, is to be attributed more to 
the excellent acting and mounting of the piece than to the skill or ability of 
its happy author. 

Thus encouraged, I followed up my maiden effort with another short comedy, 
Rachel’s Rumpus, which also was fortunate enough to hit the taste of the 
provincial theatre-going public, and make me personally acquainted with many 
ladies and gentlemen of the stage whom, as an outsider, I had always regarded 
from a distance with sensations of reverence, if not of absolute awe. My 
period of bondage dragged its weary length along. I passed the necessary 
examinations, and at the end of my five years’ servitude (I was going to say 
‘*penal servitude”) I was admitted as a solicitor of the High Court of 
Judicature, and commenced practice in my native town. Don’t let me be 
misunderstvod. When I say I ‘‘ commenced practice,” 1 affect an excusable 
fiction which, translated into the plain English of accuracy, means that I took 
an office at thirty pounds a year, engaged a managing clerk at half-a-crown a 
week, arranged a dozen “‘dummy” documents on my brand-new desk, and 
waited for clients. I may say, parenthetically, that I had, with much grief, to 
discharge my managing clerk within ten days for persistently playing at 
marbles with other managing clerks of his own age—that is, about eleven 
years. As, however, I had no work for him to do, and as half-a-crown meant 
seven or eight ounces of tobacco, my sorrow was not so poignant as otherwise 
it might have been. 
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Now about this time I was invited by the editor of one of our local news- 
papers to contribute a weekly column of social and personal paragraphs to his 
print under a nom de plume. I readily accepted his offer, though I think in 
these after-years, with something akin to shame, of the inconsiderate and un- 
feeling manner in which I fulfilled my journalistic duties. I was, let it be 
remembered, young and thoughtless then, and deemed insolent innuendo anent 
inoffensive people to be brilliant epigram, and the exposure of private scandals 
to be a perfectly proper and praiseworthy duty. Had my identity been dis- 
covered 1 am disposed to think I should have suffered two or three “ good 
hidings” (Yorkshire expression, meaning severe bodily castigation), and still 
more disposed to think that I should have thoroughly deserved them. 

Somewhere about the fifth week of my career as a local journalist a certain 
young actress and manageress of a travelling company—a lady whom I will 
call Miss Fiddle-de-Dee—arrived in the town to fulfil a week’s engagement at 
the Theatre Royal. Miss Fiddle-de-Dee was less, very much less, of a come- 
dienne than a capitalist. But like many other ill-advised young ladies for 
whom brilliant histrionic futures have been foolishly and falsely foretold by 
effusive and injudicious ‘‘ friends,” she had rushed into an already overcrowded 
profession, with the unhappy result of simultaneously lowering a noble art 
and an ample banking account. Now Miss Fiddle-de-Dee was a young lady 
with a pretty face and a ‘‘ pretty temper,” as our Georgian wnters would put 
it, and on one notable evening, disgusted at the scantiness of her audience, she 
threw a water-bottle at the mirror in the Green Room of the theatre with such 
violence as to shiver it to atoms. This incident originated a good deal of 
“chaffy” gossip amongst the members of her company, and as I (on the strength 
of my two comediettas) was graciously allowed recognition as one of ‘‘ the 
profession,” I was soon conversant with Miss Fiddle-de-Dee’s little escapade. 
‘The circumstance furnished too spicy a subject for a paragraph to be wasted, 
and accordingly I sent in to my paper, inter alia, the following ‘‘ copy ” :— 


“It is somewhat strange that Miss Fiddle-de-Dee, with her fascinating face and 
charming figure, should have such a violent antipathy towards looking-glasses,” 


This was all I wrote, but I knew it was enough to hold the poor girl up to 
ridicule in the eyes of her fellow professionals, and such of their friends to 
whom they might have related the story. My column appeared, I must explain, 
every Monday, and I was in the habit of sending in the MS. on the Saturday 
preceding. Now Miss Fiddle-de-Dee had unhappily seen Shrivelled Greens 
and Rachel's Rumpus, and more unhappily had been much pleased with 
the pieces, and yet more unhappily had discovered that I, the author, was a 
resident in the town which had so dismally failed to detect and encourage her 
talents. On the evening of the very Saturday on which I had sent in my 
‘gossip ” she, entirely ignorant of my newspaper connection, wrote me an 
exceedingly courteous note as me to take supper with her mother, her 
acting manager, and herself at her hotel after the performance. This was 
brought to me personally by the acting manager, an old friend whom I had 
met two or three years previously, though in quite an unprofessional capacity. 
Of course, I at once declined the invitation, for unconscionable as I believed 
myself to be, I could scarcely break bread with one of whom I had done my 
best, deliberately and of malice prepense, to make jest. But my friend, the 
acting manager, was inexcrable ; he was a perfect master of the art of what 
we vulgarly call ‘‘button-holing.” Anyhow, nilly-willy I found myself by 
half-past eleven that Saturday night a guest at the table of Miss Fiddle-de- 
Dee, and a most hospitably-treated guest into the bargain. 

When I left the hotel in the small hours I literally burnt with shame and 
self-contempt, but I hastened on Sunday at noon to try to undo the mischief I 
had made. I called at my editor’s house, only to find hehad gone out of town 
for the day, and there was nothing for it but to wait until the morrow to stop 
the insertion of the objectionable item. By the way, I ought to have said 
that the print in question was an evening paper, and went to press in mid- 
morning. Accordingly I sent a note on this particular Monday morning 
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requesting the withdrawal of the item concerning Miss Fiddle-de-Dee, but, to 
my horror, came the reply that my message was too late, and that at the 
moment of its arrival several hundreds of copies had been printed. I was 
distressed beyond expression, but I had one hope and one consolation. Miss 
Fiddle-de-Dee and her company had left on the Sunday for Nottingham, 
where they were booked at the theatre for six nights, and I sucked comfort 
from the improbability that she would see a newspaper of a town fifty or sixty 
miles distant. But there are what Goldsmith calls such people in existence 
as ‘“*d d good-natured friends,” and one of these sent my Saturday night’s 
hostess a copy of the paper with the paragraph concerning her specially indi- 
cated by thick red-ink crosses. Two days afterwards I received the subjoined 
note from Mrs. Fiddle-de-Dee :— 
“ Nottingham, 
= , 188-. 

“ Dear Mr. ——-: I enciosea cutting from a scurrilous newspaper in your town which 
has caused myself and my dear daughter very much indignation. Will you kindly 
act as my solicitor in the matter, find out the name of the contemptible scribbler who 
has maligoed my poor child, and, failing a written apology from him, commence proceed - 
ings against him.—With united sincere regards, believe me, dear Mr. , to remain, 

“ Yours very truly, 
“Fanny Fippie-pr-Der.” 

The client I had so anxiously looked for was mine at last, but my satisfac- 
tion was considerably discounted by the fact that I was instructed to bring an 
action against myself. Had I seen the slightest prospect of getting damages, 
or even costs ** on the lower scale,” out of the defendant I should have issued 
a writ against him without any hesitation whatever. As it was, I wrote Mrs. 
Fiddle-de-Dee advising her that there were scarcely sufficient grounds for an 
action, and that altogether the paragraph was beneath contempt, and its writer 
unworthy of notice. The estimable lady reluctantly accepted my counsel, and 
litigation was happily avoided. She wrote asking me the amount of my fee, 
and when I tell my readers that I absolutely refused to accept a penny from 
her, my conduct should go far to vindicate the reputation for monetary rapacity 
given by evil-disposed persons to members of the legal profession. 


———— 


Getting a Good House. 


BY A. J. CHARLESON, 


T got usa good house? Oh, a rattling good house! You bet, 
everybody came to see the piece when the preacher had called it 
‘immoral!’ It was the best advertisement we could have had. 
But that’s not the question. I say, let preachers leave us alone ; 
or, if they’ve got anything to say against us, let ’em say it to our 
faces, not behind our backs when they’re stuck up, as the wheeze 
goes, ‘six feet above contradiction.’ I know I for one will uphold 
the dignity of the profession—aye, in a chapel or anywhere else !” 

They were sitting in the snug private bar of the Theatre Hotel, 
and Tom Bloom, the fat little low-comedian of the T. R., Tadpool, stock 
company, was the speaker. His clay pipe and his tankard contrasted a 
little oddly perhaps with the latter part of his remark, but what of that? 
His face was as grave as the proverbial judge’s, and he was evidently in 
earnest. Tom Bloom generally was in earnest over his after-rehearsal pipe and 
half-pint of ale. 

** Well,” Dick Rodman, the leading man, chimed in, with a gloomy glance 
at a certain ‘‘long folio” confronting him, ‘‘I wish for my part that your 
preacher ’d come here, Tom, and spout against us, if a good house came of it; 
that’s all I have to say for or against it.” 
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Business was indeed bad at Tadpool; it generally was, and how the 
‘* respected lessee” contrived to keep the theatre open chiefly on ‘‘ paper” 
was a mystery. Not that there was always a ‘‘ supernatural visitation” on the 
Saturday morning. But just now poor Dick had a more than usually personal 
interest in the takings. ‘lhe following Wednesday was his benefit ; that long 
folio announced the fact, and his appearance in ‘‘the great part of Hamlet,” 
and he was beginning to wonder whether his share of the profits would meet 
even the moderate expenditure demanded by the printer’s bill. 

Tom scorned to notice Dick’s mercenary reply, so the subject dropped, 
and very soon afterwards the ‘‘ boys” dispersed to their several *‘ diggings,” 
On the following Saturday night, however, Dick Rodman, who was last to 
enter the dressing-room, where the scent of the grease-paints already uprose, 
evidently brought news. ‘‘Say, boys!” he said, ‘‘whatd’ye think? There’s 
a chap going to spout against the dear old British stage to-morrow night ‘as 
ever is.’ He’s to pitch in the market-place. Here’s a bill announcing it, 
given to me as I came along.” 

Bloom was nearest to him, and he took the handbill. ‘‘ Johnson Smith,” 
he read, whilst his disengaged hand rubbed some red into his cheek rather 
savagely. ‘Discourse on the Devil’s Stronghold! Vivid Illustrations of the 
Evils wrought on the Masses by attending the Playhouse! N.B.—This bill is 
being given away by a lad who was early ruined by witnessing a stage play, 


and has since forsworn the theatre ! ” 


** Boo!” Everybody expressed his opinion of the document according to 
his own idiosyncrasies. ‘‘ But,” said Kyte, the heavy man, ‘‘by Jingo, 
there’s your chance, Tom! The mountain has come to you! Be present, my 
boy ! Uphold the what’s-its-name of the profession!” ‘* I will !” exclaimed Tom, 
darkly ; ‘‘Vll be there.” Dick alone said nothing just then. It was a 
‘*double bill” to-night—Louis and Fabien and William. He had plenty to 
do, and his work excused his silence. ‘‘ You'll be there to-morrow night, 
then, Tom?” he asked, however, after the show. (He seemed a little anxious 
that Tom should be present at the ‘‘lecture.”) ‘‘ Vll be there,” repeated 
Tom, ‘‘as large as life!” ‘‘ Right! I'll look out for you, then.” 

There was nothing unusual in somebody getting on the stump about some- 
thing on Sunday evening in Tadpool market-place. Far from it. Temperance 
orators, agitators, Socialists, Freethinkers—indeed, persons who had any 
grievance, any ‘‘ King Charles’s head,” to rave about —made a habit of getting 
up on the steps that led to the portico of the market, and of awakening the 
surrounding echoes from that handy ’vantage pvint. The Sunday night on 
which Mr. Johnson Smith was to make his “ startling revelations” came in 
a dark and a disconsolate state. Rain had been falling in a sulky, English- 
Sabbath kind of way, and had left rather more than its dire legacy of mud. It 
was evident, nevertheless, that this particular lecture was looked forward to 
as one of unusual attraction. When Bloom and Kyte appeared on the scene 
punctually to time there was already a considerable crowd assembled, and this 
was being momentarily augmented. It may have been that a row of some 
kind was expected, for Bloom and Kyte were quic.ly recognised, and quite 
a battery of looks and nudges was turned upon them as they strolled to and 
fro in their ulsters—unconscious, of course, of the notice they were attracting, 
as actors always are. All the ‘‘boys” joined them presently—all, that is, 
save Rodman. ‘‘ Where’s Dick?” it was asked. ‘‘Oh,” rejoined the man 
who shared his diggings, ‘‘ he’s gone out to posta letter, but he’ll turn up to 
see the fun by and by.” 

They forgot all about Rodman, for at that moment a tall individual in a 
tlowing coat and wearing a flowing beard strode tirough the market-place, 
ascended the steps, and doffed his hat, and a stead: movement of the crowd 
towards him and a generally-expressed assertion of ‘‘That’s him!” told them 
that Johnson Smith stood before them. *Twas he, surely enough. 

The lecturer began at once. He was not there that night to preach in the 
ordinary sense of the word; he was there to discourse on the evils of the 
stage. (‘‘ Boo!” from Kyte. ‘Don’t boo yet,” from Tom; ‘‘let vs hear 

K 
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what he says a bit.”) They had a playhouse in their midst. He was sorry 
for it. He would tell them why he was sorry for it, and why they must not 
enter that playhouse. (This he did at length, and in terms that out-Spurgeoned 
Mr. Spurgeon.) It was not sufticient, however, he said, to talk in general 
terms ; he must particularise. (‘Shut up!” from Kyte. ‘* Wait, wait!” 
from Tom, trembling now, for he felt that “his time was coming.”) On 
Wednesday next, as they were doubtless aware, there would be performed at 
their theatre a play called Hamlet. Now, Heaven help them if they went to 
see that play called Hamlet. He had seen that play when a boy. He under- 
stood that it was an old play. He shuddered to think what that meant to 
the community at large. He understood that its author was dead. A good 
job he was dead, else he might have written Jlamlet all over again, and so 
done a double dose of mischief. What was this Hamlet? He would tell 
them. Hamlet was a play that taught any innocent and well-meaning lad who 
entered the pit or the gallery how a crime, a MURDER, might be committed 
with the absolute impossibility nowadays (when there were no ghosts) of its 
ever being found out! Hamlet was nothing more nor less than a huge invitation 
to errand boys to shed blood! A highly-respectable gentleman is sleeping in 
his orchard. His brother covets his title, his wealth—aye, and his wife! What 
does he do? Stab him? Shoot him? Sutfocate him? Not so! That would 
have been found out. He pours a subtle poison into his ear! ‘* My friends”— 
the lecturer became pathetic now—‘ I will tell you how this play affected me. 
{ had a little brother. His name was Harry. A beautiful blue-eyed boy was 
he. lenvied him. I considered that our parents lavished undue partiality 
upon him. 1 coveted his rocking-horse, his top, his marbles. I waited until 
blue-eyed Harry slept, then I powred some stuff into his ear! My friends, it 
was not poison. Thanks alone to that trifling fact, I am here to-night free, 
and Harry lives! But let me beseech you, when Hamlet is played on Wednes- 
day next - 

The lecturer was stopped. Bloom, who had forced his way through the 
crowd, stood before him. Defiance flashed from his eye—words of wrath 
issued from his lips. There was barely time for the mob to gather closer 
together---there was barely time for them to recognise the new-comer. A 
blow from Bloom’s knuckles, straight out from the shoulder, landed on the 
lecturer’s face, and, although he was the bigger man, he was taken too suddenly 
to defend himself, and down he went. Then rose such a cheer as it is safe to 
say had never resounded in that market-place before. It was clear on which 
side popular sympathies lay. Of course, at this juncture the police interfered, 
and Bloom found himself in custody, but he was only in charge for a moment. 
**T’ll not prosecute,” the lecturer said, rather dramatically, rising from the 
ground, holding one eye, and sorely bedraggled. The constables appeared to 
think this was the most sensible thing he had yet said, and, with a patronising 
pat on Tom’s back, let him go. Tom himself thereupon got on the steps and 
delivered an opposition lecture. All the noble things he had ever said over 
his pipe and tankard he thundered forth with a new zest now. When he had 
done cheers mingled with laughter—for Tom was a comedian in spite of him- 
self; he could not help being funny, although he had not the shadow of a 
joke in his composition— again rent the air, and Tom was followed right to his 
diggings by the admiring rabble, under cover of whose enthusiasm the cause of all 
the uproar had contrived to beat an escape with the conclusion of his ‘‘ reve- 
lations” unuttered. 


Such a scene had never before been enacted in the Tadpool market-place. 
The local daily next afternoon made a huge line of it. ‘* Extraordinary Dis- 
turbance! A Missionary assaulted by an Actor!” That evening the theatre 
was packed, and Bloom had a “‘ reception” which lasted quite two minutes. 
Next day a letter to the editor from Bloom stating his reasons for interfering, 
and another from ‘* Townsman,” offering to pay Bloom’s costs in the event of 
his being prosecuted, not to mention ‘‘ A Later Account from our own Eye- 


witness,”’ secured more half-pennies for the paper and a second house for the 


theatre. A letter from the lethargic lessee of the latter, indignautly declaring 
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that he offered no entertainments but what ‘‘an infant cou'd be taken to see,” 
and a letter from Rodman denying that Hamlet was immoral, and inviting 
everyone to come and see the piece that night, when ‘‘if they could prove it 
was immoral he would forfeit one hundred pounds,” sufficed to bring the stir 
up to the hour of Dick’s benefit. 

But where had Dick been on the night of the row? Oh, he had turned up, 
as promised. He had got into the thick of the crowd, it appeared, and had 
either been knocked down or had fallen, he hardly knew which ; but he had 
got a rather contused eye, and a deal of make-up it required to conceal the 
fact in front. ‘‘ No matter,” he said, ‘‘if we get a good house for the benefit, 
[ don't care a fig.” Dick got the biggest house for his benefit that had ever 
been known within the walls of the Theatre Royal, Tadpool. 

They were all back again in the snug private bar of the Theatre Hotel. 
Haniet had been played, the audience had dispersed, and Dick Rodman was 
already jingling in anticipation the profits of his “clear half share” in his 
breeches pockets, ‘I say, Tom,” he said, as the clogs pattered by outside, 
‘**T wonder if any of the people in front are going home to pour some ‘ stuff’ 
into their little brother’s ear, eh?” ‘‘Oh, don’t set me on again !” growled 
Bloom, lighting his pipe with a contented sigh. ‘‘ But honestly, Tom, didn’t 
it strike you—it seemed to me—that that Johnson Smith’s voice uncommonly 
resembled mine own?” “Nota bit like it!” grunted Tom; and then Dick 
Rodman twirled his glass and smiled. Was it at another thought of his ‘‘ good 
house,” or was it that he had just received from a brother ‘‘ mummer” the 
sincerest compliment his acting powers had ever won him ? 


—_->——_ 


Transfer Money. 


BY FRED, JARMAN. 


“> E was one of the geds. He frequented the gallery of a provincial 
theatre in the South of England, where he basked in the splendour 
of an enormous sunburner, and breathed the ambrosial odours that 
pervade the regions above. On Monday nights one could always 
find him at the gallery door long before opening time, waiting 
patiently in the sultry autumn, the snowy winter, or wet spring, 
as the seasons came and went, content to brave all weathers, if he 
could but secure the front place in the centre of the upper tier, in 
his opinion the best seat in the house. 

It was on one of these occasions that “ our hero.” with sixpence ready 
in his hand, was waiting as usual with a few others for the doors to open, 
when an argument arose amongst two of them as to which would be the one 
to secure the best seat. It is needless to add that our man was one of the dis- 
putants. A friendly bet was entered into, and both prepared for the coming 
contest. Presently, as the old cathedral clock boomed out the first stroke of 
seven, a step was heard inside, then the bolts were withdrawn and the door 
creaking on its hinges flew open. There was a double rush through the aperture, 
a dash for the pay-box, a throwing of sixpences, a scrambling and grabbing for 
the first ticket, then a clatter of bounding feet on the gallery stairs, and a wild 
shout from their respective supporters below. Up they weut, two and three steps 
ata jump. The other man led, for he had got the better start, having secured 
the first ticket, but our man was close upon him and gaining every moment. Up 
they went, with the yells and shouts of the'rest below cheering them on, flight 
after flight ; curves and sharp angles were passed and at last the checktaker came in 
view, standing on the top step, and then they were nearly level. Throwing 
their checks to him they rushed past and entered the gallery neck and neck, 
but there were twelve rows of seats to descend before they could reach the 
coveted place. Down they went covering two rows at each jump, the noise and 
clatter of their thick boots echoing through the empty house. Our man was in 
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front now—our man would win—his superior agility gained of long practice 
had given him the race. Yes, he knew it, and the thought lent wings to his 
flying feet. Two seats off and he gave the last bound and landed right into 
the goal of his ambition. He was the victor, but his victory cost him dear. 
The impetus he had acquired in descending proved too great to check in so short 
a space as separated the front row and the parapet, and losing his balance he 
swayed forward, toppled over from that giddy height, and plunged headlong into 
the pit below. There was one wild piercing shriek, a sharp crash, followed 
instantaneously by a dull deep heavy thud, and then all was still. There he 
lay, over a pit seat with the back rail broken, his arms hanging limp and nerve- 
less, his head forced forward on his breast, his white face, with an ugly gash near 
the temple, from which the bright red blood was trickling, turned upwards 
towards the glare of the great sunlight that had been a sort of Phoebus to his 
waking eyes. But the sungod of his worship looked down upon the quivering 
flesh and lifeless form with the same calm, pitiless unconcern that the Delphian 
showed to his votaries in the days when Greece was young. 


an . . . . . 


‘* Laft him gently, boys,” said the kindly voice of the manager as he helped 
to place the body on a hastily improvised stretcher. ‘*Gently, boys.” ‘*I don’t 
think it matters much how we move him, Mr. G——,” remarked one of the 
helpers ; ‘* he’s done for.” ‘‘ No matter, be as gentle as you can. Poor fellow, 
I’m afraid he’s gone, though he broke his fall a bit by striking the abutment of 
the dress circle. That's it. Now then we'll get him away to the hospital as 
sharp as possible. Who knows, there may be hope for him yet.” And with 
the remark that his heart scarcely shared he hurried the poor fellow away, and 
soon had him lying on a small bed in the accident ward with two or three doctors 
and nurses busy rendering what help they could. 


A week had passed, and Mr. G—— was in the entrance watching the gods 
as they ‘‘rolled up” in twos and threes with a merry twinkle in his managerial 
eye that gave assurance of a good house. As he stood there passing a pleasant 
word or cracking a joke with sundry of his patrons, a man entered, walking 
with the assistance of a stick, and went straight to him. ‘I’ve come again, 
sir.” ‘* Good gracious, is it really you?”’ said the manager, recognising the hero 
of the fall, and taking the man’s hand, he shook it heartily. ‘‘ You quite surprised 
me. I never expected to see you again so soon, though I heard you were im- 
proving. Well, lam glad. Are you all right?” ‘ Yes sir,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘Only a bit bruised ; you see there weren’t any bones broken. Can I go 
in?” ‘*Go in!” echoed Mr. G—— still gazing wonderingly at the man who 
seemed a second Lazarus. ‘‘ Go in, of course.” ‘* Thank you, sir. I paid last 
week, you know.” ‘‘So you did, my boy, so you did ; but you still owe me 
sixpence, though.” ‘* What for, sir?” ‘‘Why, didn’t you transfer from the 
gallery to the pit?” 


Fresu “ pro.” to the stage manager: “ Who plays ‘Omnes’?” “I don’t know,” was the 
reply. “ Because |’ve to go on with him,” came the rejoinder. 

Dr. Marston relates that Mrs. Kean’s quickness of emotion when rehearsing her parts 
gave frequent openings for her husband’s grave sallies. He used to rally the writer by 
complaining that his wife was more affected by the study of his characters than was good for 
her spirits, “ Marston,” he exclaimed at a family dinner one day, when Mrs. Kean was 
carving, “I fancy you are for a second slice of mutton! Please address yourself to me, and 
I will communicate with my wife. A request for mutton from you would probably throw her 
into tears, and free her to leave the table.” 

A verry poor actor having played the part of the ghost in Humlet for many years, 
Saphir, the German wit, on seeing him, said: “It would be a good thing if this man gave up 
the ghost, so that somebody else could take his vart.” A young poet once sent the humorist 
an “Ode to Immortality,” requesting bis opinion of it. Saphir returned the manuscript with 
the message: “ This packet will never reach its address.” “Three persons,” remarked the 
wit, “sleep soundly—a child, a corpse, and » vight-watchman.” During his sojourn in X » 
Saphir was frequently in the society of a well-known theatrical manager whose dulness was 
notorious. “ How strange it is that my legs go to sleep every day!” he remarked upon one 
vecasion. “How can you wonder?” returned Saphir ; “they are always in your company.” 
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Ol ECreeper's Clever Company. 


BY WATSON THORNTON. 


AL , LD CREEPER, as he was familiarly called by the irreverent, had 
been in the show business nigh thirty years. He had taken 
through the country almost every kind of show that can be named. 
Rumour said that he had begun his career as a ‘‘ Punch-and-Judy 
man.”’ Old Creeper had never indeed given utterance to this 
proud boast, but it was certain that he had travelled with a magic 
lantern, a ghost show, a conjuring performance, a wax-work exhibi- 
tion, a circus, a menagerie, a minstrel troupe, and a dramatic com- 
pany. Of late years the dramatic entertainment had been his sole 

show. Five years ago he had married Beatrice Savery, a young actress of 
conspicuous promise, and so he formed a dramatic company, with his wife in 
the leading parts. This season he was making a fit-up tour. He visited the 
** smalls,” and erected his fit-up in the assembly rooms and the town halls. He 
was called *‘ Old Creeper,” that is, he was so referred to behind his back, but 
he was not really old, he was only forty-eight years of age, in fact. But he 
looked seven years older, and he stooped and had a shuffling gait. He was alsu 
grey-haired, and there was scarcely a member of his company, in his absence 
and his wife’s, who did not at times refer to him as ‘‘ Old Creeper.” 

It so happened that this season Old Creeper had had a long run of bad luck. 
Town after town had turned out a failure. The honest old fellow had never- 
theless paid salaries in full for three months, for he felt a pride in doing so, and 
in paying his way in everything. But his losses were a terrible pull on his 
limited resources. His capital was slight, and he constantly found it difficult 
to work his entertainment in as enterprising a fashion as he wished. He had 
often, for lack of means, to be content with an insufficient stock of printing, 
and to go into halls that were not always the best in the route. At last the 
time came when he could no longer pay the salaries of his company in full. It 
was with a trembling voice that Old Creeper told them this. ‘‘ It is the first 
time for many years that I have been in this position,” he said, and every one 
could see that he felt his position keenly. The company were generous with 
him ; they all strove to cheer him, and heartily told him that they would 
stand by him. But, in secret, they were discontented at other matters. One 
afternoon, the principal members of the company were assembled in the hall of 
a small town where they were playing. A bright fire blazed in the grate, a 
table had been drawn near it, and the ladies and gentlemen were amusing them- 
selves with a game of cards. Mrs. Creeper was not present. Old Creeper was 
also thought to be absent, although it happened that all the time he was 
at the back of the fit-up, engaged in repairing a scene. They had finished the 
game, and were now having a little chat among themselves. Charles Beveridge, 
the leading man, was speaking. ‘‘I am as sorry as anyone for Old Creeper,” 
he observed, ‘‘ but this show is not half worked. There are not half enough 
posters on the walls, for example. And then there ought to be men and boys 
walking along carrying sandwich boards. I haven’t seen one sandwich board 
yet. Sandwich men and sandwich boys are indispensable. We take too long 
jumps, we go over the same ground too much, and incur needless travelling 
expenses. We have no right to come to such dead-alive towns as this one. If 
I had the bookings to make, I should cut out of the route all these 
notoriously bad towns, and only take the good business towns, where there is 
money to be made.” ‘‘I wish you had the bookings to arrange, Mr. Beve- 
ridge,” observed Miss Rosie St. Aubyn, a pretty little blonde ; ‘*we should 
have a chance of getting to some towns worth visiting then.” ‘‘ And towns 
ought to be booked well in advance,” said Walter Lander, the comedian ; ‘*Old 
Creeper rushes into towns, and rushing into towns won’t do.” ‘ Yes, Lander, 
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you are right,” continued Beveridge, loftily. ‘* Now, if [ had a company, I 
should book towns six months in advance. Nothing under six months’ bookings 
would ever satisfy me. Then we should always know what we had to look 
forward to.’ ‘* And a load of bills should always be taken with us, Mr. 
Beveridge, do you not think so?” put in Florence Wilson, a charming débu- 
tante, who had recently joined the company. ‘* Why, Miss Wilson, I should 
never think of taking less than a ton of bills with me, wherever I went,” 
answered Mr. Beveridge, raising his hand and shaking it oracularly, to give 
emphasis to his speech. ‘* Mark my words, if you bill a town as it should be 
billed, you are bound to pull the people in.” ‘*Oh, Mr. Beveridge, I do wish 
you could manage the show for us !” said Miss Wilson, clasping her hands to- 
gether, and looking admiringly, if not affectionately, at the gifted Beveridge, 
who was a handsome young man of twenty-eight, with the picturesque aspect of 
Romeo. 

A slight rustle of the curtain on the stage at this moment checked the con- 
versation, QOutstepped Old Creeper. ‘* I could not help hearing your conver- 
sation, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in suave tones. ‘‘If Mr. Beveridge 
will undertake the management in the future, I shall feel myself relieved of a 
burden, and shall be much obliged to him.” ‘‘I will do it with the greatest 
pleasure in the world, Mr, Creeper, if you desire it and sanction it,” modestly 
returned Mr. Beveridge. ‘I do,” said Old Creeper, in the same suave tones. 
‘*Then, for the future, Mr. Beveridge, I will leave everything in the hands of 
yourself and the company, and will take a little needful rest.” Old Creeper 
waved his hand blithely, and shuffled out of the hall. There was jubilation 
among Old Creeper’s Clever Company when this understanding was arrived at. 
Charles Beveridge at once plunged into the work with commendable ardour. 
The enthusiasm he displayed was amazing. The table in the parlour of his 
lodgings was literally strewn with letters. He wrote letters by scores, and sent 
off heaps every day. ‘* My dear,” whispered Miss Wilson to Miss St. Aubyn, 
‘*we shall soon see some good business. Mr. Beveridge is working and 
planning all day long ; he gives himself no rest.” 

A week passed away. ‘* How are you prospering, Beveridge?” said Lander, 
cheerily, one night in the dressing-room. ‘* I'll bet anything you've booked us 
eight weeks ahead.” ‘Well, no, old man,” replied Beveridge, uneasily. 
‘* ve had to encounter most unexpected difficulties. I sent out sixty letters to 
as many different halls, and I can’t get the confounded secretaries to reply. 
Those who have done so want me to pay money down for deposits, sometimes 
as much as five pounds. Now, I haven't got five pounds, old man, so how am 
[to pay it?” ** Well, never mind, old fellow,” said Lander, ‘* you can’t do 
impossibilities you know. How many towns have you got booked?” ‘‘ Not 
one as yet,’ said Beveridge. ‘*Then we've nowhere to go next Monday,” 
said another actor, named Fenwick, ‘and this is Thursday!” ‘*No, but Pm 
pretty sure to have something settled by to-morrow,” said Beveridge, san- 
guinely. 

The next night, when Beveridge walked into the hall, he looked more 
uneasy still. ‘* I’ve booked a town for Monday,” he said. “It is Stormdale, 
in South Wales.” Old Creeper almost screamed with laughter, but pretended 
that he was coughing. ‘1 beg your pardon,” he said, wiping the tears from his 
eyes. The company were looking gloomy. ‘‘l expect you've well billed the 
town,” remarked Lander, encouragingly. ,‘‘Not yet,” answered Beveridge, 
confusedly. ‘* Only booked the hall by wire to-day, old man; the agent goes 
oti to-morrow morning. Capital day, Saturday, to bill a town.” ‘* Especially 
when you open there on the following Monday,” quietly observed Mrs. Creeper, 
as she walked on to her dressing-room. 

On the Monday the company arrived at Stormdale. The first thing that 
struck them was that there did not appear to be a single bill anywhere, with 
the exception of a great show on a hoarding near the railway station. The 
town of Stormdale was divided into two parts. The hall was situated in that 
part where there were few houses. You had to cross a bridge, and pass through 
a valley, before you reached the populous part of Stormdale. 1t was in this 
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direction that the members of the company had to go before they could secure 
lodgings. It was a harassing and bewildering task to find out these lodgings. 
No one seemed to have spare beds. ‘* We never take lodgers,” said one woman. 
**My place is quite full,” said another. ‘* We never take in play-acting 
people,” snapped a third. ‘‘ I think you can be accommodated at No. 7,” said 
a fourth. They went to No. 7, and there they were recommended to apply at 
No. 32. They went to No. 32, and were directed back to No. 7. After a hunt 
of four mortal hours, however, they all succeeded in getting lodgings, generally 
by agreeing to sit in the kitchen with the inmates. 

All this time it was blowing a hurricane. In passing over the bridge, the 
young ladies’ hats were blown off their heads, and their umbrellas were turned 
inside out with astonishing celerity. ‘‘ What a dreadful place to come to, 
Rosie,” said poor Miss Wilson. ‘‘ However shall we get back to-night after the 
performance!” ‘*I don’t think there will be a performance, dear,” replied 
Miss St. Aubyn. ‘Our landlady tells me that the colliers here are paid 
fortnightly, and that pay-day will not be for another week. We have come 
at the wrong time.” 

When eight o’clock came that night it was still blowing a hurricane, and 
the audience consisted of twelve persons. Eight of these had arrived with 
orders, the remaining four paid sixpence each. ‘‘ You'll never think of 
playing to these, Mr. Creeper?” said Lander. ‘‘I leave it entirely to Mr. 
Beveridge,” replied Old Creeper, with his politest air. ‘‘Is not that your wish, 
my dear!” he added, turning to his wife. ‘‘ Certainly, it rests with Mr. 
Beveridge,” graciously replied Mrs. Creeper. ‘‘I think we had better play,” 
said the unhappy Beveridge. ‘‘It will go all round the town if we close.” 

So they played, and a more doleful and depressing performance was rarely 
known. No one seemed to be in the hall. A dismal echo followed the utter- 
ances of the wretched actors. There was not the ghost of a cheer raised. ‘lhe 
company began to cut the scenes. When the curtain came down at_half-past 
nine, the silent audience looked at each other and said, ‘‘Is it over ?” The 
lights were lowered as a hint for them to depart. Then they went out, just as 
silently, with gloom written on their features. 

It was like that all the week. The company became indignant with Beve- 
ridge for bringing them to such a town. There was no realisation of his 
managerial vaunts. Even the mythical sandwich men were never once seen in 
the streets of Stormdale. ‘‘ There doesn’t seem to be a sandwich board in the 
town,” said Beveridge, pathetically, ‘‘and I can’t find a man or a boy any- 
where who will carry one. On the Saturday night there was a larger audience. 
The enormous sum of one pound twelve shillings was taken. But at the close 
of the performance, when the company had assembled together, poor Beveridge 
was looking pale and distressed. ‘‘There’s only enough to pay the rent of the 
hall and the gas,” he said. ‘There isn’t a penny over for one of us.” A 
dreadful silence ensued. *‘This kind of management is ten million times 
worse than before,” said Lander, savagely. ‘‘ Where do we go next Monday?” 
said Fenwick to Beveridge, with fierce energy. ‘* I haven’t been able to book 
any place,” replied Beveridge, humbly. “1 cannot get the secretaries to reply 
to my letters.” ‘*Then that means, | suppose, that we are broken up?” said 
Lander, with stern emphasis. ‘‘No, we are not,” at last chimed in Old 
Creeper. ‘* Boys, I knew how this would end. You meant well, but you did - 
not fairly take into consideration the difficulties that every proprietor with 
limited capital has to contend with. I have got a town booked and billed for 
Monday, and I hope we shall do well there. In the meantime | can manage 
half salaries for you all, out of my own pocket, and before long you shall have 
the balance as well.” And as he handed to them the welcome amounts, each 
member of the company grasped the hand of Old Creeper, and felt that he was 
a noble fellow. 

The next town was a glorious success. Old Creeper struck oil there. His 
luck had undoubtedly turned, and for months, at a succession of towns, he con- 
tinued to do well. Old Creeper’s Clever Company, including Charles Beveridge, 
frankly acknowledged that they had not been quite so clever in the art of 
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management as they had fancied themselves to be, and they became one of 
the most contented and one of the merriest and most prosperous companies on 
the road. Old Creeper entertained them all at asupperonenight. They drank 
his health, and cheered his name with three times three, and Old Creeper found 
that he had a loyal, a hard-working, and a capable little company, and that he 
had won the esteem and affection of every member of it. 


Cootle’s Baby. 


BY KENNEDY JONES. 

HE was rather an old baby; indeed, she was somewhere about the 
tender and romantic age of fifteen; still she was put down as Tootle’s 
baby on the theatre bills. It would hardly be correct to say that 
she was the baby on the stage. That infant, which only put in an 
appearance at the end of the first act, was represented by a sprawl- 
ing mite of humanity in a long white robe, and when “ Little 
Maud ”— so she was named on the programme—made her entrance in 
the second act, she was supposed to be the baby grown up into a nice 

pink-and-white child of about ten years; and the impossibility of the baby ex- 
tending itself in that fashion during the entr’acte, never seemed to occur to the 
spectators. And a very pretty little girl, in her stage clothes and a golden 
coloured wig, did Maud make. And how well she acted! The ladies in the pit 
were wont to declare that ‘* it was quite real life,” and very probably they thought 
they knew something of theatrical art. 

‘* Tootle’s Baby,” for that also was the title of the play, was one of those 
pleasing little comedies with which recent years have made the stage familiar. 
The villain in it was a harmless sort of individual. He murdered not, neither 
did he rob. In fact, his greatest stroke of wickedness was the laying of his child 
on the hero’s doorstep, and the remembrance of that act so tortured him that 
he always went off in the second act to put himself up as a target for the Zulus, 
who were desirous of going in for steady rifle practice. It can easily be under- 
stood there was not much guile in a man of that sort. Yet he was an awful 
scoundrel in comparison with the hero. When this young gentleman found 
the child—and he always came across it when going out for a walk with his best 
girl—he didn’t swear or rave, or send for the Poor Law ofticer to take charge of 
the foundling, but seemed to be as pleased as if someone had presented him 
with a free life insurance policy, and he would call all people to witness that he 
would be a father to the fatherless, &c. Kc. With all his faults, Tootle was 
really a nice fellow, of tall military figure, with tawny moustache and blue eyes. 
No one had ever accused him of borrowing half-crowns, and the faintest suspicion 
of his having ever tossed for drinks had never been whispered. In the scenes 
with the *‘ baby ” he was awfully fetching. He would kiss the child with such 
fervour, turn his eyes upward so nicely, and, in fact, appear so very saintly that 
the critics in the stalls would begin to look for the halo around his head. But 
they never found it. 

Maud, too, acted with such natural grace, and,vowed so earnestly that she 
loved ‘* dear Tootle,” that the pit would always file out at the end of the second 
act—to the refreshment bars— with a great lump in its throat. 

But Maud had not always been so great a success in the part. For the first 
two months after she had joined the company, her acting was declared artificial 
and stilted. She had simply seemed an overgrown stage child, not wholly 
deficient in intelligence, but altogether lacking in sympathy. The change from 
comparative failure to surprising success as a performer, took place within a 
very brief space of time. It came, in fact, when the prettiest scene in the play 
between Tootle and the ‘* baby” was in progress. They were at the point 
where Tootle had to say, in his low tender voice, ‘* You are very dear to me.” 
He did not mean that in a pecuniary sense. 
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Maud had simply to reply ‘‘ Yes,” but she did so that night with the strangest 
of little tremors in her voice, and with a queer sense of faintness at her heart. 
**I love you more deeply than I ever loved anyone before,” he had to reply. 
‘* And will you love me always?” the child asked. ‘* Always,” replied Lootle; 
‘*] promise you.” Then the curious incident occurred. ‘* Always!” repeated 
Maud, in quite a dreamy way, though she ought not to have said so according 
to the prompter’s copy of the play, and Tootle, though somewhat surprised by 
the interpolation, responded with the line: ‘* Always—I promise you,” and the 
girl kissed him, and there was such passion in the action, that at the end of the 
performance Tootle boldly prophesied that ‘‘ Little Maud” would yet be a big 
success in the part. And he was right. Every night after that she played with 
wonderful pathos and power. The love scenes were charmingly acted, and 
there was so much earnestness and feeling in them, too, that the play became 
ultimately to be regarded as one of the successes of a brilliant season. Of 
course everyone accepted the theory that Maud’s startling development as an 
actress was due to the practice and experience, short as they were, which she 
had had. But it was not so. The plain fact of the matter was that she had 
really fallen in love with Tootle. It would be difficult to explain how she got 
into that condition. Night after night she had listened to his speeches, to his 
protestations of love, and she had simply regarded them with amused interest. 
But under the influences of the play and the charm of manner which Tootle 
gave to his performance, her nature had ripened rapidly, and while she was yet 
a girl the thoughts and aspirations of a woman were hers. At first she had 
merely thought how nice Tootle looked, how manly and brave he seemed, and 
almost unconsciously she allowed that feeling to deepen into the stronger and 
tenderer one which stood suddenly revealed to her that night, when, in her 
romautic foolishness, she thought she detected the ring of sincerity in his utter- 
ance of the author’s words, ‘‘ I love you.” 1t was an absurd notion for her to 
fancy that Tootle had any stronger regard for her than he might have for any 
other girl playing the part of the ‘‘ baby,” but then what absurdity is sweet 
fifteen not capable of ? Anyhow, there was the fact that Maud loved Tootle as 
dearly and devotedly as it was possible for her to do, and she took it for granted 
that he was quite as much in earnest in the love passages of the comedy as she 
was. Indeed, he rather strengthened that idea by submitting with gentleness 
and evident relish to the girl’s fond embraces and caresses. And Maud built 
her palace of delight in the clouds, and pictured herself happy in Tootle’s love 
as his baby wife. What a strange dream for a mere child! 

The awakening came one night, many months afterwards, when Tootle, who 
only regarded Maud as a clever girl destined to attain a big position as an 
actress, told her his love secret. He, too, was smitten with the tender passion, 
but the object of his adoration was the ‘‘ leading lady” who figured in the 
play as the ‘‘ baby’s mother,” and, worst of all—-that is, for poor Maud’s sake 
these two had arranged to be married. ‘‘ How will you like to kiss me when 
[ am a married man!” asked Tootle of Maud in his easy good-natured way, 
and with a smile on his lips. ‘* Married?” said Maud, as though she did not 
comprehend the meaning of the word. ‘‘ Yes; married. It sounds dreadful, 
doesn’t it? But then,” he added with a sigh, ‘‘ she’s so nice.” ‘‘ She?” re- 
peated the girl wonderingly. ‘‘ Yes ; Miss Wallice—my intended wife,” replied 
Tootle in a soft voice that was full of joy. Maud’s little heart beat so fast and 
so loud that she was afraid he must hear it, and the blood left her face, and 
there was a stifling sensation in her throat, but she managed to gasp out with 
dogged firmness : ‘‘1 hope you'll be—very happy,” and then she rushed from 
the side wings, where she had been standing, into her dressing room, and burst 
into tears. 

She cried until her pretty little face was red and swollen, and then she 
sobbed so heavily that she was sure her weak fluttering heart must be broken, 
and I don’t know how long she might have continued in this hysterical state 
had not the call-boy told her that the last scene was waiting for her. Then she 
hid her grief under a heavy layer of powder and went on the stage. She 
seemed to play with hardly any consciousness of what she was doing, but the 
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public liked her none the less for that, and went away in high delight over 
** the little genius.” But from that night the charm of her performance as 
** the baby ” was gone. It became dull and artificial and stagey again—an im- 
personation without naturalness or interest. And I think the manager was 
very glad when the season came to an end, for the audiences had not been very 
large towards the close, and, as for Maud, I’m sure she was glad when it was 
over, for with it her stage career came to an end, and only the other day she 
told me she should never like to appear behind the footlights again. 


+ 


Che Fatal Letter. 


« 
Si 


BY S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 


I, 

.,T was the last night of the dramatic season. The town was girding up 
its loins prior to departing for the seaside and Continent. The Royal 
Atheneum Theatre was crowded, and the final act of a modern 
tragedy, The Fatal Letter, was being followed with breathless silence. 
lt was remarked that the leading lady, who was the wife of the lead- 
ing man, Orlando Bevan, was acting with more than her usual 
intensity. The eyes of the house were riveted upon her every move- 
ment ; they followed her as she went up stage to go through, for the 
last time, the well-known scene of restoring certain letters to her 

former lover, which part was played by her husband. She is angry with him 
for his perfidy in marrying another ; she halts between stabbing him and giving 
him the release from her power for which he supplicates. In the proper ending 
of the play she first gives the letters and then stabs him, and the curtain falls 
as she poisons herself. But to-night, to the wonder of the brilliant audience, the 
action is changed, and cries of dismay rend the air as the horrified spectators 
hurry out in the summer night. 


II. 


But let us go back. Orlando Bevan and his wife had once lived happily 
together, and the only cloud that had come upon them was when pretty 
Mrs. Bevan gave birth to atiny son and heir, and Mrs. Bevan’s life was 
<lespaired of. Indeed, she was so bad that the doctors advised her to make her 
will and have her papers put in order. This she did with the assistance of her 
vrief-stricken husband, and then it was that she wrote a certain letter, 
sealed it and gave it to her sorrowing husband with, as all thought, the 
dying request that he would not open it until she had been buried. The 
promise was given. 

Contrary to all expectations Mrs. Bevan recovered, and amid the rejoicings 
in the dramatic world over the restoration of so charming an actress and a wife 
of unblemished honour, the letter written when she imagined she was about 
to be called into the presence of her Maker was forgotten. The husband 
forgot it too. In the general joy he had thrown the letter into an old 
bureau amongst countless other missives and documents, where it lay for 
many years. And the whole incident seemed to have passed from the memory 
of both. 

It was on the very day of the last performance of the tragedy called The 
Fatal Letter that Orlando Bevan, having made up his mind to take a rest at 
Brighton for a few months with his wife, in turning out this old bureau came 
upon a sealed letter without any superscription or name whatever. He tried to 
recall how it came there; but thinking and puzzling gave him no clue, and 
with a light, careless laugh, he broke the seal. He read the first lines and 
started back as though pierced to the heart. A dozen times, when he had 
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collected himself, he read the burning words on the paper before him. Then 
he sat down in a cold perspiration and thought. He seemed to have lost all 
consciousness until brought back to the world by hearing his wife’s voice chiding 
him for not being ready for the theatre. She was waiting. Hastily placing 
the letter in his breast pocket he joined his wife. They got into the brougham 
and drove to the theatre, and the tragedy commenced. 


III. 


It was the last night of 7he Fatal Letter, and the last act. In the business 
of the play, as usual, the wife went up stage for the letters, then she walked 
to where her husband was standing—in the piece her former lover, as I have 
explained. She advanced nearer, the letters in one hand, the dagger in the 
other. Instantly the husband snatched the dagger from her and plunged it 
<leep into her heart, and with one shriek she fell dead at his feet. Then, before 
anyone could realise what was happening the loud report of a pistol rang through 
the house, and Orlando Bevan joined his wife in the Great Unknown. 

The sealed letter was the confession of his wife. She had been unfaithful 
to him. The child that had nearly cost her her life was not her husband’s. I 
have finished. The story is true. 


Some Eccentric Shavers. 


BY FRED DOBELL. 


Y NE great peculiarity of the acttor’s delightful vocation is that it 

} gradually but certainly engenders a sort of happy-go-lucky feeling 

in his mind. So long as’a man is in an engagement, and can see as 

far ahead as the middle of next week, he is content; if he has 

settled his Christmas ‘‘ shop” he is radiant ; and if, in addition, 

he has the price of a soda and brandy in his pocket, no Lord Mayor- 

elect is prouder or wealthier than he. But there comes a time in 

every year when for the nonce ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone ”’ ; 

when the meadows claim their merry groups of parents and 

children after the day’s work is done ; when the crafty cricketer and the 

tiery footballer are both in full feather ; when the river is alive with 

small craft in the evening, and when no inducement will drag people into 

the country temple of Thespis—and this, too, during the brightest months 

of the year—May, June, and July. Then it is that sometimes the unemployed 

actor loses that glorious confidence in himself so strikingly manifest in the 

winter months, and, as week after week passes by, bringing no grist to his 

mill, he curses the infatuation that made him a ‘‘ mummer,” and vainly wishes 

that he had been born a butcher or baker, so that he might not have been 

moved to anathematise the ‘* beastly hot weather,”’ much as the old huntsman in 

Punch swore at the ‘‘stinking violets” which crossed the scent of his dogs in 
the early spring. 

Foljambe, the tragedian, was a living exemplification of this summer phase 
of mind as he walked thoughtfully one lovely morning in June down the 
principal street of Southampton. The touring company with which he had 
been connected as leading man had ‘‘dried up”a fortnight previously in 
the town, and his comrades had all dispersed—some to their homes, some to 
London, to pace the Strand, and some to the livelier watering-places of Brighton 
and Hastings, whither the juvenile gent and the walking gent had gone on a 
‘* busking” expedition, to don their sombreros and velvet coats, put on masks, 
and pose as ‘* mysterious noblemen,” while the baggage-man went with them, 
got up as a “tiger,” to wheel about their portable harmonium and do the 
“‘ nobbing.” 

Foljambe was left alone. He still had a few pounds left, and his difficulty 
was how to make them last till the autumn. Said he to himself, “ If I could 
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only stay here for a couple of months without reducing my little store, I should 
be all right. How can I doit!’ He paused musingly, and stroked his bristly 
chin, when his glance lighted on a barber’s pole sticking aggressively across the 
pavement. ‘* By Jove! the very thing,” said he ; ‘‘ barbers are a proverbially 
communicative race. I'll have a shave, and interview the local Figaro. 
Perhaps he can put me up to something.” Accordingly he dived down a 
couple of steps, and found himself in a little three-cornered shanty, which was, 
in reality, only a slice off the provision shop above. A few old playbills dangled 
on the greasy walls, and the shaving tackle was of the most primitive 
description. The proprietor was an old man with a snuff-laden nose and a 
wateryeye. Our tragedian lost no time in ‘‘ pumping” him, and speedily found 
that the old man was anxious to get to New York, as his son, who was doing 
well out there, had sent for him. A long talk ensued, the result of which was 
that Foljambe agreed to buy the entire concern—stock, lock, and barrel—for 
the enormous sum of fifty shillings, to be paid down on the counter. He saw 
the landlord above, got his consent to the transfer, and, early next morning, 
paid over the money. The old barber took it with a sardonic grin, put on his 
greasy old hat and coat, took off his apron, presented it to our tragedian, and 
went ‘‘ off to America.” 

Foljambe sat down patiently, and waited for his first customer. Then, and 
not till then, did it occur to him that, although he could shave himself deftly 
enough, he might find a little difficulty in operating upon others. After about 
half-an-hour, during which the thought made him excessively nervous, a 
customer entered the shop. He was a leather-skinned fisherman, with a very 
thick wiry beard, and Fol. positively trembled as he put the napkin round 
his brawny throat. He got on pretty well with the lathering, but, soon after 
the razor started ploughing its way through the wire fence which girdled his 
patient’s cheek, it inflicted a gash therein, ‘‘not so deep as a well, nor as wide 
as a church door,” but deep enough to make the startled fisherman cry, ‘‘ What 
the devil be you up to, mister!” ‘‘I—I beg your pardon,” said our tonsorial 
novice, ** quite an accident, I assure you. It shan’t occur again,” and he 
staunched the wound with a lump of cotton wool. But it did occur again, and 
that speedily, for poor Fol. had now lost all control over his trembling hand, 
and soon another gash, deeper than the first, adorned the opposite side of his 
first customer’s countenance, and brought him to his feet with a howl of rage, 
and in a fighting attitude. ‘*‘Dom thee for a clumsy fule,” said the brawny 
sea-toiler, ‘‘ 1 mean to break every bone in thy body before I’ve done wi’ thee !”’ 
and he looked quite capable of doing it. ‘‘ Excuse me for a moment, I'll just 
fetch some sticking-plaster,” said Fol., dodging the first blow aimed at him ; 
and snatching up his hat and coat, he made a dash out of the shop, narrowly 
escaping a vigorous kick launched at him ex passant, disappeared round the 
corner, and made for his lodgings in frantic haste. The gory fisherman was left 
in full possession of the shop, for our tragedian never went back with that 
sticking-plaster. Instead thereof, he packed up his small belongings and 
caught the next train for London, where his imposing figure was to be seen on 
the Strand pavement for several weeks afterwards, offering a striking contrast 
to his appearance as he went flying through the streets of Southampton in apron 
and shirt-sleeves, with his hat on the back of his head, and his coat tucked 
under his arm. In fact, no one would have recognised him as the same person. 
Foljambe is now of opinion that the tonsorial art ‘‘ requires experience,” as 
Artemus Ward once said about taking the census. 

Charles Sullivan, the favourite Irish comedian, used to tell a good story of 
how he once, while on tour, turned into a barber’s shop in Carrick-on-Suir to 
get ashave. He was received by the barber’s wife, who made a curtsey, dusted 
a chair with her apron, and said, ‘‘ Good morning to ye, Mr. Sullivan. It’s a 
grand honour to see ye under our roof. Sit down, sir, and I’ll lather ye, while 
Mickey runs for the father. He's only just over the way wid a friend.” 
Presently the barber himself appeared from “‘ over the way,” smelling strongly 
of the national beverage. ‘‘ How are ye, Mr. Sullivan, sor?” said he, stropping 
hisrazor. ‘I saw ye at the the-ay-ter last night, and, bedad, I nearly burst 
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myself laughing. Ill shave ye as smooth as a billiard ball, sor.” Thereupon 
he began flourishing his razor round Charley’s head in a very uncertain 
manner, whilst he himself swayed backwards and forwards in front of our hero. 
‘*What’s the matter with ye, man?” said the genial comedian, feeling rather 
alarmed at the gleaming steel’s eccentric gyrations, ‘‘I believe you’re drunk !” 
‘* Drunk is it ?” hiccoughed the barber, ‘‘ not at all, sor, not at all. Only let me 
get a howlt of your nose, and you'll find me as steady as a rock.” ‘If you get a 
hoult of my nose to-day, I'll give you leave to slice it off,” said Charles, jumping 
up and grasping his walking-stick for protection. Then he bolted out of the 
shop with the towel round his neck, wiping off the lather as he went. The 
barber staggered to the door and beckoned him back with the razor, but 
Charles only threw him the towel and hurried off. He had changed his mind, 
and didn’t want shaving just then. 

But I myself once had a very lively ten minutes in a barber’s shop in one of 
our cathedral towns. The shop in question stands next to the theatre, and was 
kept by a peculiar genius named Jenkinson. He had made himself particularly 
obnoxious to the employés of the theatre by descanting, in season and out of 
season, upon the wickedness of stage plays and players. Accordingly a little 
revenge was planned. A dummy figure which had been used in the play called 
Drink was carefully converted by the scenic artist into an exaggerated likeness 
of the detested barber, and a large placard was fastened on its breast, bearing 
the inscription, “ This is Jenkinson, the Bad Barber, Hanged for Cruelty to 
Actors.” A cord was fixed round the eftigy’s neck, and in the dead of night it 
was suspended from the roof of the theatre. When the barber opened his 
bedroom window in the morning, the first thing that caught his eye was his 
own hideous double dangling within easy distance. The irate tonsor, nearly 
beside himself with rage, seized an old double-barrelled gun which he always 
kept loaded as a protection against burglars, and emptied both barrels into the 
sawdust stomach of the poor innocent dummy. People rushed from all parts of 
the little city to know what had happened, and the ultimate result was that 
Jenkinson was summoned by the police for unlawfully discharging firearms to 
the danger of the public, and was fined forty shillings. The touring company 
of which I was then a member arrived in the city late in the afternoon of this 
eventful day, and, on reaching the theatre, I strolled into Jenkinson’s for a 
shave, all unconscious of the warm reception instore for me. ‘‘ Pray be seated, 
sir,” said Jenkinson, with elaborate courtesy as I entered. He was a tall, gaunt 
man, with high cheekbones, and a hollow gleaming eye. He lathered me with a 
hasty sweep of the brush, which seemed to go all over my face at once. 
‘* From the theatre, I presume?” queried he. “ Yes,” said I, inthe pride of my 
heart ; ‘* you'll find my name in the bills—Alonzo Simpkin. I play the ——” but 
any further confidences on my part were stopped by the lather brush finding its 
way—by accident—into my mouth. ‘‘ Pardon, sir,” said he, wiping my foaming 
mouth with a towel, and producing a jagged razor, with which he proceeded to 
scrape my cuticle most raspingly ; ‘‘ but, really,” and here he felt that I was 
quite at his mercy, and his manner underwent a complete change, ‘‘ you must 
admit that you actors are the curse of society.” ‘‘ I won’t admit anything of 
the kind,” spluttered I. ‘‘ Oh, indeed, won’t you?” said Jenkinson, raising his 
voice anoctave. ‘‘ You glory in your infamy, eh? Ye gods, behold a monster 
who wallows in his guilt !” and thereupon he gave me a vicious dab on the 
cheek with the flat side of the razor. ‘* Don’t do that !” said I imploringly, not 
daring to move for fear of further developments. ‘‘ Aha! he objects to my 
doing that!” exclaimed the demon-barber, with another dab, and glaring 
through me into space. ‘‘ What possible objection can this worm have to my 
doing that, or that?” He suited the action to the word with two more dabs, 
which caused me to wriggle in my chair as though I were sitting on a pincushion. 
** Sit still, you vagabond by Act of Parliament, sit still!” he went on, still 
holding me with his glittering eye, and scraping away all the time, ‘‘ or you'll 
tempt me to do something I shall not be sorry for. Ah ! you change colour— 
you tremble—now am I avenged. I have got back a little of my forty shillings 
out of you—say half-a-crown’s worth—and Pll not be satisfied until I’ve got 
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back all the lot out of your accursed tribe. Then, and not till then, will the 
dummy cease to haunt me and sit upon my chest! If he comes annoying me 
again to-night, I'll shave his blessed head off. I will, by Jingo! There you 
are, sir. Tuppence!” He whisked off the towel, and stood watching me as a 
cat watchesa mouse. Larose from the chair, felt my jugular vein, and was some- 
what surprised to find it still intact. Then I paid my twopence in silence and 
left the shop, decidedly a sadder if not a wiserman. A few days afterwards, 
the poor barber, whose mind it appears had long been wavering, got so much 
worse that he had to be taken to an asylum ; so, fortunately for the brethren of 
my craft, he will not at present have the opportunity of getting back any more 
of his forty shillings in half-crown instalments. But never shall I forget how 
exceedingly uncomfortable I felt whilst being operated upon by this very 
eccentric shaver. 


+ 


Hrs. Lumley’s Secret. 


BY ARTHU& GOODRICH. 


y, LTHOUGH Fred Lumley, the popular leading actor of the ‘‘ Kemble” 

¥, Theatre, had been often heard to declare before marriage that 

there were men in the world who would marry the daughter of a 

Caribbean savage providing she had £500 a year, he was not pre- 

pared to withdraw that statement even when Miss Emily Staples, 

the beautiful and accomplished niece of the wealthy Mr. Nicholas 

Staples, an enthusiastic patron of the drama, became his wife. 

The young actor could safely affirm that his marriage had not been 

dictated by mercenary considerations, for although Mr. Staples, 

in giving his consent, had stipulated that he should be allowed to reside with 

the young couple on condition of his settling on his niece £500 a year, Fred, 

with that perception of character which seems peculiar to actors, would have 

declined his offer had he not been afraid of losing Emily. He didn’t like Mr. 
Staples, but he was very fond of Emily, so with a wry face he consented. 

The lapse of five years left the young couple mutually satisfied with each 
other. Fred was ardently devoted to his profession, and as his services were 
much in request at matinées as well as at night, he and his wife did not often 
see much of each other, but they were always polite and affectionate when they 
did. ‘True the fires lit by matrimony had nearly gone out, but the embers 
were glowing, showing that they had not yet arrived at that state when a stony 
embrace once a day is an indication that the domestic barometer is at fair. At 
the breakfast table Fred contemplated his wife’s pretty face with a placid sense 
of pleasure, and when he left the house for rehearsals it was with the conscious- 
ness that the diadem of purity encircled her brow. 

It was about this time that the actor’s perceptive qualities—which, as we 
have said, were great—informed him that Uncle Nicholas had begun to eye him 
with a very mournful and sympathising expression, and, as Fred hated myste- 
ries, he determined to have it out with the old gentleman, but all he could 
extract amounted to this: ‘‘ Keep an eye on your wife, watch her, and if you 
think she is keeping anything from you, come to me. As my niece is the 
daughter of my dead brother, it behoves me to proceed in this matter with 
caution.” Fred pooh-poohed and pished a good deal during the delivery of 
this warning. It was not the first time Uncle Nicholas had been the cause of 
little ‘*‘ tiffs” between Emily and himself, but, try as he could, he found him- 
self unable to resist following his advice. Slowly it dawned on him that 
Nicholas was right. His wife’s eyes avoided his, and when he casually inquired 
at dinner one evening how she had spent the day, she stammered an inarticu- 
late reply, and hastily left the room. The next day, on returning from 
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rehearsal, he happened to go into his wife’s boudoir without knocking. She 
was reading a letter. With cheeks aflame she tried to hide it. Fred saw 
nothing strange in her reading a letter, but why should a hot flush mantle her 
cheek as she declared the letter was from her sister? When Emily left the 
room her husband’s eye lighted on an envelope in the grate, and he saw that it 
was addressed to his wife, and that the handwriting was that of a man, so he 
sought Nicholas again. ‘‘I have come,” he said ; ‘‘ my wife has a secret.” ‘* I 
knew it,” replied the old man with a malicious chuckle, which caused Fred to 
feel an inclination to strangle him. ‘It’s a sad thing, a very sad thing.” 
‘*What is a very sad thing!” inquired the actor, a horrible fear gnawing his 
heart. ‘* Find out where your wife goes in the hansom cab which waits for her 
round the corner of the next street three and sometimes four times a week, at 
ll a.m.” Now, Fred did not think much of this; he was not naturally of a 
jealous disposition, and, although he remembered the envelope he had found in 
the grate, there was no reason it should have any connection with journeys in 
a hansom cab at 11 a.m. Still, next morning, when his wife refused to accom- 
pany him to rehearsal, alleging as an excuse that her duties at home would 
occupy all the morning, he could not help peeping at her face over the top of 
the part he was studying. It gave him quite a shock. He felt convinced she 
was deceiving him. So after pleading indisposition at rehearsal, he hurried 
home, opened the door softly, slipped into his study unobserved, and then 
waited. A little later he heard a stealthy step descending the stairs, and, open- 
ing the door slightly, saw his wife most elegantly dressed quietly leaving the 
house. The corner of the street was visible from the staircase window, but 
he found that occupied by the servants, who seemed as much interested in the 
doings of their mistress as Mr. Lumley was. The cook, who was a shocking 
example of the deteriorating effect of hard work on the female form, and whose 
stockings were not immaculate, was just confiding her opinions on married life 
to one of the housemaids, when she saw Mr. Lumley and fled, followed by the 
others, allowing their master to reach the window in time to see his wife step 
into a hansom and drive off. Before he left the window he was joined by 
Uncle Nicholas, who drew his attention to the alertness which characterised 
the neighbourhood that morning ; there were heads at every window, and, from 
the signalling, pointing, and smiling, it seemed as if the watchers had very 
definite views on the matter if he hadn’t. Where had his wife gone to in the 
hansom, and how dare she keep the nature of these journeys a secret from him ? 
She was his wife. 

Mr. Lumley took advantage of his wife’s absence to institute a minute 
search in her boudoir and dressing-room, and an icy terror crept into his heart 
when he saw his wretched old relative pounce on a letter hid at the back of a 
drawer in the looking-glass. It was only a fragment, but it was in the same 
handwriting as the envelope he had found in the grate, and ran as follows :— 

“As my brother who is staying with me knows your husband, we must be very 
careful. I shall expect you to morrow morning. Be at the side entrance at 11.30. I 
will be on the watch, and will get you into the house unobserved.” 

He read the letter again and again, and tried to imagine a case where a 
married lady found it necessary for some good and praiseworthy object to be 
smuggled into the house of a gentleman at 11.30 a.m. unknown to her husband- 
He tried, but failed, and, leaden-winged, the effort to believe her innocent 
gradually fluttered to the ground. That evening Mr. Lumley dined at his 
club, and for the first time in his life took too much wine. The most poignant 
griefs are apt to fade when contemplated through vinous and alcoholic mists ; 
but the next morning, after he had askea his wife to meet him after rehearsal to 
go to the Royal Academy, and she had refused, saying she ‘‘ had some 
shopping to do,” he looked quite ten years older as he stepped into the cab 
which Uncle Nicholas had secured to follow Mrs. Lumley. Sorrow is an 
unsparing sculptor, and horrible suspicion will mar the smoothness of the 
noblest brow. The features of the unhappy actor twitched with passion, and 
from the way he wriggled in his seat it seemed to his relative—who, never 
having been married himself, regarded his companion with a sort of ‘‘ tired 
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sneer ”’—that a veritable tempest of jealousy was rushing up and down him, 
north, south, east and west. Uncle Nicholas had to endure something more 
than the proverbial mauvats quatre Cheure that morning. “ This is all your 
confounded work !” exclaimed the actor, turning on the old gentleman with a 
look quite appalling in its ferocity. ‘*‘My dear boy, the sacred instincts of 
truth would not permit me to remain silent.” ‘‘ Indeed!” was the withering 
reply, ‘‘not even to preserve the reputation of your niece!” ‘‘ Truth should 
be paramount to all considerations,” said the old gentleman uneasily. ‘‘ The 
truth!” roared the actor so loudly that it is a wonder his wife did not hear him, 
‘*the truth is only estimable when spoken in a righteous cause. If it is true 
that truth lies at the bottom of a well, I tell you to your face that I wish you 
had drowned yourself when you went down to seek it.” 

Fred’s spirits rose as the cab drove on. Her destination might be Regent 
Street and shopping after all. Yes, there was still a ray of hope—a thin, half- 
starved ray if you like—but the actor clung to it and basked and revelled in its 
meagre warmth, till the cab containing Emily left Regent Street and made 
straight for St. John’s Wood, when he sank back on his seat with a low groan. 
When Emily’s cab drew up at a small villa in Alpha Grove, Fred and his 
companion hurriedly alighted, and, hiding behind their vehicle, watched the 
movements of the guilty woman Looking furtively round, Mrs. Lumley drew 
down her veil and, cautiously approaching the side entrance, knocked. A 
young gentleman presently opened the door, and, motioning her to silence, drew 
her inside, closing it again. A young gentleman, and a handsome one too! 
Who was the serpent who had crept into his paradise! ‘‘Come away,” whispered 
Nicholas ; ‘‘ depraved huzzy!” ‘‘Come away,” cried Fred hoarsely, ‘* when 
my wife is in that house with a man whose features, when he opened the door, 
anyone could see were burning with lawless passion? Come away? Never!” 
and, shaking off his companion’s grasp, he went up the steps, and giving a couple 
of loud knocks in imitation of a postman’s summons, soon found himself inside 
the house. Slipping a sovereign into the astonished domestic’s hand, he asked 
where the lady was who had just entered. ‘* What lady, sir?” ‘*Well! where’s 
your master?” ‘Upstairs, sir, in that room.” Accompanied by Uncle 
Nicholas, Fred stole up the stairs. They reached the door, stopped and listened. 
They heard voices. One was Emily’s, the other a gentleman’s. ‘‘ I think I 
shall have another try at your mouth; you closed it too firmly yesterday.” The 
airy gusto with which the gentleman announced this intention completely upset 
the actor’s self-command. The next moment he was in the room, looking 
uncommonly foolish too, when he found that his wife was having her portrait 
painted by that rising young artist Bucklaw, and that the work was being 
prepared in secret, as Emily intended the picture as a birthday surprise for her 
husband. Fred seized a favourable opjortunity that evening and replaced the 
letter which had so upset his peace of mind in the drawer of the looking- 
glass, and swore he would kick Uncle Nicholas out of the house if he breathed 
a word of what had taken place. Emily appeared perfectly satisfied with her 
husband’s masterly explanation, that “‘he happened to be passing through 
Alpha Grove as Emily entered Bucklaw’s studio” ; but for all that she discharged 
the cook the next day, and made matters so very uncomfortable for her uncle 
that he soon after left the house, exclaiming, with hardened jocosity, ‘‘ Emily, 
my love, my presence in your husband’s house, and the occasional domestic 
breezes I have caused, have given crisp ripples to the waters of your domestic 
life. I leave you now to the utter stagnation of contentment. Good-bye.” 


“Tr was quite four vears before his de:th,” writes Mr. F.C. Burnand, “and not on his 
death-bed, that H. J. Byron made that joke about ‘give the horse a ball, but don’t ask 
too many people.’ He said it to me at Ramsgate one morning when I called at his lodgings 
to know if he would come out for a stroll. Mrs. Byron and a friend were present, and 
Byron was standing in the middle of tho room with the coachman’s letter open in his hand. 
I asked him what he was chuckling at, and he replied: ‘My coachman has written to say 


” 


“the mare’s rather unwell, and shall he give ber a ball ? I think I must write back and 
say, “Yes, but don’t ask too many people.”’’ He was in fairly good health and excellent 
spirits at the time. I’ve often b this story misrepresented.” 
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Cadbury’ 


COCOA 
Absolutely Pure tteretreBest 





THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPY.., 


248, REGENT STREET, W. 


Matchless The latest and 


‘ t perfect 
Imitation , — 
Pearls. 3 Imitation of old 


cmnaats Indian and Brazilian 
GOLD MEDAL x ; 
PARIS,1iss9. ” Diamonds. 
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Printers of thie Mnnual, 


Spottiswoode & Co. 


PRINTERS 


TO THE 


LEADING PUBLISHERS, 


TO MORE THAN 


FIFTY SOCIETIES, 


AND OF A 


HUNDRED PERIODICALS, 


UNDERTAKE EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


LETTERPRESS OR LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 
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_ THE } BRA ALMANACE _ ADVERTISER. 


THERE 1S NO BETTER TEA 


At ls. 2d., ls. 4d., and ls. 6d. a Pound 


THAN THAT SOLD BY 


COOPER COOPER & CO 


And there is NO SUCH VALUE sold in the United Kingdom at 
the Price. 


FINER TEAS 


Choicest and Most Select Qualities. 
at 2s. 10d., 2s. 4d., and is. 10d. a Pound, 


AT A COMMISSION ONLY ON THE PRICE PAID IN EASTERN MARKETS. 
SAMPLES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 


50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 
63, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
268, Regent Circus, W. 
85, Strand (near Charing Cross), W.C. 
21, Westbourne Grove, W. 
834, High Holborn, W.C. 
266, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 
98, Shoreditch High Street, E. 


LONDON. 


AND 


BRIGHTON: 20 and 21, East Street. 


Registered Telegraphic Address: ‘COOPER COOPER, LONDON.” 
1.2 
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[NCORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 


No. 127, FLEET STREET, LUNDON. 


Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
Bbranss Bee 060.000 cccccescccccsecess £10. 10s, 


This Society has now been nearly 97 years in existence, during which period 20,000 Licensed Victuallers have 
become Members. The present number of Members exceeds 3,600. 

It has expended more than Three Hundred and Thirty-eight Thousand Pounds sterling in weekly allowances, 
upwards of EIGHTY-EIGHT POUNDS per week being now distributed amongst 265 Members. 

Members of the Society, after being in business three years from the date of Membership, if overtaken by dis- 
tressed circumstances, accompanied by sickness or bodily infirmity, are entitled, upon application to the Governor 
and Committee, and without election by the general body of Members, to participate in the benefits. 


Every Child, under Twelve years of age, of a Member dying distressed is entitled to 2s. per week, and upon the 
decease of both parents to 4s. per week. 


Members are required to take the “MORNING ADVERTISER” while in business as Licensed Victuallers, 
One Shilling per annum may be paid in lieu of so doing while out of business. 

In a recent Report of the Society it is stated that 48 persons, then deceased, who bad paid entrance fees of 
only One Guinea each during the first 40 years of the Society's existence, had received in the aggregate upwards 


of £18,500, being more than £383 each. 
Mr. EDWARD LITTLE, Governor, EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary, 
127, Fleet Street. 


10, The Terrace, Kennington Park. 


VICTUALLERBS’ 
KENNINGTON LANE, LAMBETH. 
Instituted 1803. Enfranchised 1857. 
Patrons—THE QUEEN and HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LICENSED 


SCHOOL, 


Gentleman's Life Subscription £10. 108. 4 Votes. 
Lady’s Life Subscription ..........sececccsceceences ° 3 » 
For each additional Subscription of Five Guineas up to Forty Guineas e 
For Subscriptions amounting in the aggregate to Fifty Guineas 9 « 
Annual Sabscription ls. 1 Vote, 
A Life Subscription of Ten Guineas may be paid by instalments extending over three years, 
Since the establishment of the Institution 2,515 children have been received. 
Children are eligible for admission between the ages of 7 and 12. Both Boys and Girls now remain in the School 


ustil 15 years of age. 
Members of the In Society, contributing £5. 6s. to the Scl.ool, after having belonged to the Society 


two years, render their children eligible to be nominated as candidates for election. 


neglect of Members to contribute to the School has deprived many children of its benefits. The subscrip- 

tion may be paid by either parent. 
Licensed Victuallers, not being Members of the Society, on payment of Ten Guineas by instalments withis 
— years, and completing two years in business after payment of the first instalment, are entitled to the like 


P 

The annual expenditure for the School amounts to upwards of £7,500. 

The next Election of Children will take place at the School House, Kennington Lane, on the 10th of March, 
The number to be admitted will be duly announced. No applications will be received after the 31st of December, 


GOVERNOR. 
Mr. EDWARD H. LITTLE, 10, The Terrace, Kennington Park. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Mr. Keanie E. Suvra, 298, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Mr. Warren Ho_wax, England Lane, Haverstock Hill. 

Mr. Epwim Favx, King Street, Hammersmith. 

Mr. Henry Jexnines, Dulwich. 

Mr. Freprnick D, Dew, 138, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER SWEETING, 107, Regency Street, 
Westminster. 

Mr. Wii11aM H. Beavcnamr, 2, Mortlake Road, Kew. 

Mr. Tuomas W. Howanrp, 2, King’s Cross Road. 

Mr, Joun Simpson, St. Peter's Road, Mile End. 

Mr. Cuartxes Ratcuirr, 63, Sancroft St., Kennington 
Cross. 


Mr. Wa. G. Dickinson, 120, Portsdown Road, Maida 
Vale. 


Mr. Jonnx Dovenry, 78, High Street, 
Mr. Faepenick Monoax, 41, Upper Tulse Hill. 
Mr. Ricnarp Caxy, 26, Chester Street, Kennington. 
Mr. Joszeru Lioyn, | Charles Street, Hatton Garden. 
Mr. Frepenck C. WALL, 24, Frith Street, Soho. 
Mr. Jacos ELLwoop, 44, King Camden Town. 
Mr. Rowext J. Gituert, Bancroft Road, 
Mile End. 
Mr. ARCHIBALD Frew. 82, Islington High Street. 
Mr. JoHN MURRELL, 225, Portobello Road, Notting Hill 
Mr. WiLtiaM W. LANGLEY, 31, Endell Street, Long Acre 
Mr. Tomas Sorkins, Well Street, Hackney. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary, 
127, Fleet Street. 


ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, Asytum Roap, O_p Kent Roap, 


consists of 170 Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court Room, Library, &c., erected 
upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, necessitating an expenditare of £8,500 PER ANNUM. A weekly allowance of 
5s. is also granted to fifty of the Candidates seeking a home in the Asylum. 
Founded 1827. Incorporated 1842 and 1*84, 


Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Institution for a QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances daring that long period to the amount of FIVB 
HUNDRED POUNDS. Annual Subscriptions of One Guinea or upwards are most earnestly solicited. 


Chairman—Mr. GEORGE BURNEY, “ British Queen,” Trafalgar Road, East Greenwich, 8.E. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 17, New Bridge Street, E.C. 
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OLD EQUESTRIAN COFFEE-HOUSE, 
BLACKFRIARS ROAD (next Surrey Theatre). 


HENRY A. WOODWELL. 
Mafuable + Coffection * of * Ofd * Pfap-Biffs = on * Diem, 


SAKE 


Foe 


TO LET. 


ne i CONCERT ROOM, with 
eervers| full Music License for 
mPa | Amateur Performances, 


BILLIARD ROOM, 
ie) GRILL ROOM, 
CLUB ROOM, 
mesmer ne te fea SALOON BARS, 
= | _ LAVATORIES, &e. 


‘SPI 


WINES AND 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS: 
** GEORGE,” Waterloo Road, S.E. 
**OAKLEY ARMS,” Oakley Street, Lambeth, S.E. 
‘STIRLING CASTLE,” Church Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


** DUCHESS OF YORK,” Battersea Park Road, S.W. 
**DUKE OF CORNWALL,” Ledbury Road, Bayswater, W. 


THE FINEST QUALITY, 
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FREEMAN’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY TRUE. 


IT IS THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE 
WRADE MARK PRESENT CENTURY, and is regarded as a boon to mankind. 
It is the best known remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 

Whooping Cough, Bronchitis and Asthma. 

It effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases —Diphtheria, Diabetes, Fever, Croup, Ague, &c, 

It acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only known Specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Convulsions, and Spasms. 

It is the only palliative in Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lambago, &c. 

It rapidly relieves pain, from whatever cause, allays the irritation of Fever, soothes ani strengthens the system 
under exbausting dise.ses, restores the deranged functions, stimulates healthy action of the secretions of th: 
body, and gives quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvelious!y prolongs life. 

It may be taken by old and young at all hours and times, according to the Directions. 

It is extensively used by Medical Men in their officic! and private practice, at home and abroad, who hav« 
given numerous written testimonials of its wonderful efficacy. 

Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers all over the world in bottles 1s. 14d., 2 oz. 2s. 9d., 4 02. 4x, 6d, 
half-pints 11s., and pints 20s. each, and by the Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, 70, Kennington-park Roa, 
London, 8.E. Free by Post. 

Purchasers are CAUTIONED not to have palmed upon them any substitute. See that the Trade Mark “Tux 
ELEPHANT” is on the wrapper, &c., and the words “ FreeMan’s OniGINaL CHLoORopYN&” are engraved on the 
Government Stamp—which is the only True CuLoRopYNr. 

N.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice James,and Lord Justice Mellish decided in favour of Freeman's 
OniIGInaAL CHLOnOpYS#, and against Brown and Davenport, compelling them to pay all costs in the suit. See 
Times of July 24, 1873. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


BLAIR S Et 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 


AND 
fi 0 l] T NEURALGIA. 


The acute pain is quickly 

relieved, and cured in a few 

AND days by this celebrated Medi- 
cine. 

These Pills, which are per- 


T fectly harmless, require no 
restraint of diet during their 


use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any 


| S vital part. 
. Sold by all Chemists at Is. 1d. 


and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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Theatrical Costume and Travelling Hampers, 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE LYCEUM, GAIETY, PRINCE OF WALES, LYRIC, SHAFTESBURY, 
AND ALL THE LEADING THEATRES AND TOURING COMPANIES, 





Prices and Full Particulars 


on Application. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
FOR QUANTITIES. 


G. W. SCOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
144, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Established 1699. Telephone 3843. 


IMITATION DIAMOND JEWELLERY. 


Specially Manufactured for 


STAGE WEAR. 


Y the newest and most perfect 
process of production for 
prismatic colour and brilliancy, 
these wonderful fac-similes are 
now mounted in all patterns of 
Jewellery. The designs are by 
high class artists, and may be 
fairly said to be the closest rival 
of REAL DIAMOND JEWELLERY 
ever produced. 
Illustrated Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application to 


THE ABYSSINIAN GOLD JEWELLERY COMPANY, Limited. 


LONDON BRANCHES. PROVINCIAL eres 
153 CHRBAPSIDE. 30 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
153A Gumarsipe. 15 CORPORATION STREET, BIBMINGHA., 
79 REGENT STREET. } > cE 
435 ST PRAND. : 
CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 73 CHURCH STREET, LIVBRPOO 


HEAD OFFICES, 4 & 5, UNION BANK BUILDINGS, ELY PLAGE, HOLBORN, LONDON, 





| EADE’S : 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Instantly Relieve and Rapidly Cure the worst form of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs, 
and are the safest and most effectual remedy. 


What GLASGOW says of Eade’s Pills. 

The Glasgow Observer of April 12th, 1890, says :—“ There is no medicine to be compared to 
Eade’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills. If you try them once you will never be persuaded to use any 
other remedy. They stand alone in the very front rank of safe and never-failing curative 


agencies.” 
What MANCHESTER says of Eade’s Pills. 
The Manchester Citizen of February 28th, 1890, says :—‘“‘ If you are suffering do not wait, 
but try Eade’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills. They are really invaluable, as thousands have proved 
for years. Can be taken at any time and no risk.” 


What the “SPORTING LIFE” says of Eade’s Pills. 
On August 28th, 1889, the Sporting Life says :—“ Eade's Gout and Rheumatic Pills.—We 
recently tried some of these pills, and can safely say that they richly merit their all-round 


reputation as a means of alleviating the pains of those who unfortunately suffer from Gout and 
Rheumatics,” 


What “ PUBLIC OPINION” says of Eade’s Pills. 

On May 24th, 1890, Public Opinion says :— Amongst the host of patent medicines for the 
cure of gout it isa pleasure to be able to point to a remedy that has acquired an unrivalled 
position. Eade’s Gout Pills have stood the test of more than a quarter of a century, and each 
year the sale becomes larger and larger. This speak volumes for their efficacy.” 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


GEORGE EADE, 72, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON. 


Sold by all Chemists in bottles, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEER IN BOTTLE, 


WHITBREAD & CO., 
LIMITED, 


LONDON COOPER, STOUTS AND ALES, 


IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 
Sold by all Retailers of Beer in Bottle. 

FROM is. Gd. to 4s. PER DOZEN. 


ROBERT BAKER, SOLE AGENT, 277 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


OBSERVE—AU Corks Branded ‘‘ Whitbread & ©o., Limited.” 
THE SCREW STOPPERS CAPPED WITH PAPER CAPSULES, WITH TRADE MARK. 


LABELS—Chocolate Letters on Orange Ground. 


All the above Beers are brewed by WHITBREAD & CO., LIMITED, at Chiswell Street, E.C., 
and bottled by them at their Stores, 277 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
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~ Completion of the Henry Frving Shakespeare. 


JUST COMPLETED. 
In Eight Volumes, small 4to., cloth, gilt top, £4. 4s.; Roxburghe, #5. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, 
With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare by Professor DOWDEN. 


With 550 Illustrations in Text and Thirty-seven Etchings by GORDON BROWNE, 
W. H. MARGETSON, MAYNARD BROWN and FRANK DADD. 


“ The result is 0 good that we must congratulate all concerned in it; and one especial feature can hardly 
fail to ensure its success as a popular edition—it is profusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose charming 
designs, executed in facsimile, give it an artistic value superior in our judgment to any illustrated edition of 
Shakespeare with which we are acquainted.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 anp 50, Orv Batey. 


AMATEUR = ee LIRLCALS. 


STAGE FRONTS, aay 
Win awe AVERY & CO,, 


SCENERY, oan 
&e., Aen! Kes ie § 84, Gt. Portland &t., 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
Troe Ry = LONDON, W. 
TERMS MODERATE. er ne | 


“ Delays have dangerous ends.’—Henry VI. iii. 2 


MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS 


SHOULD INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
“ Your Compensation.’—Tue Tempest, iv. 1. 
For an Annual Premium of Four Pounds, a Member of the Dramatic or Musical 
Professions can insure — 

£1,000 at Death by Accident of any kind. 
£1,000 in the event of Total and Irreeoverable Loss of Sight of both Eyes, or the Am- 

putation of both Hands or both Feet, or of one Hand and one Foot, through Accident. 
£500 in the event of Amputation of a Hand or a Foot, or the Total and Irrecoverable Loss 

of Sight of one Eye, through Accident. 
£6 a week during Total Disablement. 
£1. 10s. a week during Partial Disablement. 

Smaller Insurances at proportionate Rates of Premium. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St. Swithin’s House, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 


Prospectuses Post Free. i rsonally or by Letter to the Manager or Secretary. 


NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO, 


41, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Established by, and under the direction of, Mr. Henry Nevitrr. Thorough practical 
instruction for the Professional or Amateur Stage. Voice Production, Gesture, Deportment, 
Stage-craft, Practice, Rehearsals, and Performances. Introduction tothe Profession. Patrons— 
H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq., Augustus Harris, Esq., Thomas Thorne, Esq., Charles Wyndham, 
Esq., Wilson Barrett, Esq., &c. Address—Mr. rep Gartsipe. 
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SPECIALITIES FOR THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION. 


RIMMEL’'S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitab! 
for the stage. Mdlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first prepared, writes :—“It produces 
a marvellous effect, and it has, moreover, the advantage of adhering to the skin during a 
whole performance without requiring to be renovated with powder. I find it beeijdes 
cooling and seftening.”— 2s, 6d. per bottle, by parcels post for 33 stamps. 

RIMMEU’S HEBE BLOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, 1+., by post 13 stamps 

RIMMEL’S EYE-BROW PENCILS, black, brown, or blond, 1s., by post 13 stamps. 

EGYPTIAN KOHL for giving brilliancy to the eyes, 1s., by post 15 stamps. 

RIMMEL'S VELVETINE, a refined, adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder (Blanc 
Blanc-roré, or Rachel), 1s. 6d., with puff 2s, 6d. 

RIMMEL'S GLYCERINE COLD CREAM, the best for the skin, ls. 


eee 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 


KEATINGS | KEATINGS 


BEST BEST 
COUGH CURE. COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins. 1/14 each. Tins. 1/1 


Sold everywhere tr 
each. 


LOZENGES | LOZENGES 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF! Certain Cure for CORNS and Bunions! 


SAW YER'S 
PATENT MECHANICAL PLASTERS. 


A tight Boot or Shoe may at once be rendered easy to the wearer by the application of one 
of these simple inventions; and so instantancous is the change that the foot, which previously 
dreaded to alight on the ground, shall now unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body. 

Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s, 13d. each. 


N.B.—See that you get SAWYER’S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 


. Towle’s Pennyroyal and Steel 
Pills for Females quickly correct 
all irregularities, remove all ob- 
structions, and relieve the distress- 
ing symptoms so prevalent with 
the sex. 


Bowes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., 


of all Che mists, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Towle's Pennyroyal and Steel Pills for Females will be sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 84 stamps by the Maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, NOTTINGHAM. 


CAUTION { Sse reerecings ri te keg nenag ft peso 
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INSTANT RELIEF OF COLDS ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, é & COUGHS, IS IS GIVEN BY 


Mel el Ter g NS 


“THEY ACT LIKE A CHARM.” 

“ For MORE THAN Forty Years I nave rEcoMMENDED Dr. Lococx’s Purmonic Warers as a 
very excellent medicine for Coughs, Colds, Throat Irritation, and all disorders of the Chest and 
Lungs.”-——(Signed) W. Irngtanp, Chemist, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
They are invaluable. They rapidly remove a’l hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of 
the Voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


A. S. LLOYD'S 


EUXESIS, 


For SHAVING without SOAP, 
WATER, or BRUSH, 
AND IN ONE HALF THE ORDINARY TIME. 
Soothing to the most trritable skin. Invaluable to Traveller 
In pliable tubes, price 1s. 6d. (post free), by 
AIMEE LLOYD, 3, SPUR ST., LEICESTER $Q., LONDON. 


N.B.—In purchasing at Chemists or Stores, ask for the genuine 
Evcxxsis, and observe signature, “Aimée Lloyd,” in Red Jak acros- 
Labels. Refuse all others. 


Nag 


- 166M, 1668, 3, 225M, 2é 287M, , 552,616 M, 616 B,§ 909 M, 
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TORN JAMESON & SONS’ IRISH WHISKEY, 


TEN YEARS OLD. 


This delicious Whiskey is not always procurable. It can, however, be 
obtained in cases containing 6 bottles (one gallon), 25s., or 12. bottles 
(2 gallons), 50s., direct from 

THE TYOSDA, 
AZ South King Street, Dublin 
(Next the Stage Entrance, Gaiety Theatre). 
Post Orders or Cheques payable to the Manager. 





POT TO OL Tt 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


Speciality, PERFECT-FITTING BODICES. 


DOLMAN, 


COSTUMIERE, 
2 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Perfect-fitting Combination, Evening, Ball, Concert, “ Boys’,” and Character 
Dresses, Dancing Skirts, “ Baby Frocks,” and the richest and most elaborate 
costumes made in every respect the same, but at about one-third the prices 
usually charged by the better known costamiétres. Wardrobes kept in order 
by contract. 


D. GOSDEN & CO.’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS—1837), 
17, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN (Ground Floor). 


THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, PUBLIC COMPANIES’, and all classes 
of Advertisements receive special attention, and are inserted at the lowest 
possible rates, in American, Continental, and all papers throughout the world. 


Warranted to cleanse the blood from 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.’ . all Impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples, and 
Sores of all kinds, its effects are mar- 
vellous. It is the only real specific for 
Gout and Rheumatic pains, for it re- 
moves the cause from the blood and 
bones. Thousands of Testimonials. 
In bottles, 2s, 9d. and 118. each, of all Chemists, 
Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by the Proprietors, 


LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN. 


Ask for Clarke’s Blood Mixture, and do not be persuaded tc take an imitation. 
TRADE MARK—“ BLOOD MIXTURE.” 


os (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 


The Premier Restaurant in the Strand. Established upwards of 50 Years, which still retains its supremacy 
for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a moderate price. There is also a magnificent 
Ladies’ Dining Room, where iadies can dine in the same style and cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs. 
Private rooms for large and small parties. Noted for SOUPS, FISH, ENTREES, and JOINTS. Saddles of 
Mutton specially cooked to perfection from 12.30 to 8.30 r.m. Originator of professed Carvers to attend on each 
customer at separate tables. Matured Wines and Spirits. The largest stock of any Tavern in the Kingdom. 


E. W. Catuir, Managing Director. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, Free of 
Charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bille of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares,and Annuities. Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S 
ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS per MONTH, with imme- 
diate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the Bimkneck BUILDING SociEry, 29 South- 

ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT 
OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BInkBECK FREEHOLD LAND SociETY, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR DANCING, 


CONDUCTED BY PAUL VALENTINE, 
Ballet Director (Four Seasons), Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Ballet, Breakdown, Clog, Hornpipe, Irish, American Jig Dancing, &c. 
In connection, a Theatrical and Music Hull Academy. 


256, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD (opposite Amphitheatre). 


THE MANCHESTER ADVERTISING AND _BILL-POSTING COMPANY 
2, DOLEFIELD BRIDGE STREET (near Queen's Theatre), MANCHESTER, 


This Company is the proprietor of the largest number, the greatest area, and the best sites for 
Street Advertising in Manchester and Salford. 


HANDBILLS DISTRIBUTED. 


SANDWICH MEN PROVIDED. 


Send for List of Stations. 
A WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION. 


THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE DRAMATIC AND 
MUSICAL PROFESSIONS. 


—+o2—_ 


Gates ate Bears. 


EDWARD LEDGER, Sole Proprietor. 
EVERY SATURDAY—PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Terns oF SupscripTion, PREPAID :— 


United Kingdom—A Single Copy forwarded post free for Six Stamps ; 
13 weeks, 6s. 6d.; 26 weeks, 13s.; 52 weeks, 26s, 
reign Ovuntries within the Postal Union, icheaiie: New Zealand, 
Fo South Africa, South America, 32s. per year. 
India, 36s. per year. 
OFFICES :-— 


49, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


TELEPHONE No. 2634. 


Telegraphic Address—“ THE ERA, LONDON.” 





THE BRA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


BRADFORD'S UNIVERSALLY APPROVED 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 


‘*The Name of ‘BRADFORD’ | is an iia we guarantee of excellence, the 
specialities of the firm having long since won the confidence of the public, not only at 
home, but in every corner of the world.” —Land and os July, y 12, 1890. 








Awarded over 360 Gold and Silver Medals and F inst Prizes, including 
Paris, 1889, Gold Medal and Silver Medal. 


‘“‘Thus Washing!” “Let me wring!” 


Macbeth. Hamlet. 
‘‘Bradford’s Washing Machines and Wringers have revolutionised the labours 
of the wash-tub in myriads of households.”—7Zhe Times. 
‘* You cannot do better than apply to Bradford.” —Friendly Leaves. 


After years of almost unlimited experience, endorsed by the unreserved 
testimony of thousands of purchasers and users, we have increased confi- 
dence in recommending our Machines as the most useful and permanently 
satisfactory. 


Send for Catalogue of our Specialities, free by Post, which will be found a “ Guide and 
Friend” in time of need to every householder in the kingdom. 


= No Theatrical Lodging House is complete without a 
BRADFORD'S Machine. 


Free Trial allowed before purchase. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 


140 to 148, High Holborn . LONDON. Crescent Iron Works . . SALFORD. 
130, Bold Street . . LIVERPOOL. Victoria Avenue . . MANCHSSTER. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


PERFORMING 


BEASTS, 


PERFORMING 


BIRDS, 
PERFORMING 
REPTILES. 


WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, from 10s. to £1,000, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE OR EXCHANGE. 


FIVE WIND-UP PERFORMING CARRIAGES FOR SALE. 


80,000 PARROTS IMPORTED ANNUALLY. 
WILLIAM CROSS, Liverpool. 


CARL CAPELLE’S BIRD FOOD.—10 MEDALS. 


W. CROSS, Sole Agent for Great Britain. 


PHOTO FRAMES. 
DAY-BILL FRAMES. 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE LEADING TRAVELLING COMPANIES, 
AND LONDON AND PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
Lock-up Cases to hold Frames for Travelling Companies. Specially Cut Mounts ky ex- 
perienced workmen. Movable Backs on Frames where Day-bill required to be changed each week, 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 


WILLSON’S, 


Theatrical Frame Manufacturers, Newwalk, Leicester. 
The only firm in the Provinces that makes a speciality of this line of business. 


WILLSON 
SUPPLIES STREAMER LETTERS, MAMMOTH POSTERS, DAY BILLS, 


AND THE GENERAL RUN OF SHOW PRINTING IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE, 


STREAMERS. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
DAY BILLS, &c., 
AT OUR USUAL LOW RATES. 
We require no exaggerated advertisement, thanks to our numerous Customors for their kind 
recommendations. 
We are adding Machinery to keep pace with our increasing Trade. 


WILSON’S NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


DY The Knife Superseded !! 
(py \is SAY NO DISEASE IS INCURABLE 


BURGESS” LION PILLS & OINTMENT 


HAYVE BEEN TRIED. 
Their efficacy is marvellous, they hare cured numbers of cases where even life 
has been despaired of by our cleverest specialists. 

PROOF, At117 High Holborn, E. Burcess has a museum of EXTRACTIONS 
by these remedies, consisting of Cancers, Tumours, Polypi, and Diseased 
Bone, also numerous Photographs of most serious cases which have all 
been cured by the LION PILLS and OINTMENT. E. B. invites the fullest 
inquiry into each case published by him, and is confident that no other 
remedy can show a tithe of such results. 

Ulcers, Abscesses, Cancers, Tumours, Polypuses, Piles, Bad Legs, Old 

and Poisoned Wounds, including dog and other bites, and every form of 

Eruption and Skin Disease, Eczema, Psoriasis, &c., effectually cured by the 

LION OINTMENT and PILLS. 


Sold separately, is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. per box, of Chemists, 
or free by post. Advice gratis. 


E. BURGESS, 117, High Holborn, and Kingsgate Street, W.C. 


HARRINGTON’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


FOR VOICE. FOR SPEAKERS. 
FOR THROAT. | FOR SINGERS. 
FOR HOARSENESS. FOR ACTORS. 


Prepared from Original Family Recipe. Warranted Pure. 
2d. per oz 2s. 4d. per lib. 


12 Broadway, Walham Green. | 138 Kentish Town Road. 31 High Holborn. 

158 Brompton Road. 170 Tottenham Court Road. High Road, Streatham. 
100 High Street, — 530 Oxford Street. 672 Holloway Road, N. 
100 Westbourne Grove, W. 74 Oxford Street. 474 Holloway Road, N. 
18 Porchester Road, W. 13 Ludgate Hill. 50 Stroud Green Road, N. 
512 Harrow Road. 97 Finsbury Pavement. 61 Upper Street, N. 

393 Strand. 38a Gracechurch Street. 110 Archway Road, N. 

71 High Street, Putney. High Street, Hampstead. 109 Fartess Road, N.W. 
332 Edgware Road. 25 Wormwood Street, City. 231 Holloway Road, N, 
251 High St., Camden Town. 


fay” EACH LOZENGE STAMPED “H.C.” 
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reserves and beautifies the hair, is the best Brilliantine 
or ladies’ and children’s hair. being te less greasy and drying 
than ordinary Brilliantine, and can also be had in a gollen 
colour for fair hair, Sizes 3/6, 7/- oe equal to four small, 


& most soothi 
healing, and refresh- 
ing milk for the face, 
hands, and arms, It 

Roughness of the Skin, soothes « 


revents and removes 
Freckles, Sunburn, Redness and Roughness of the soothes and heals all Irritation, 


Chaps, Cilia Cutaneous Eru &c., and juces @ iful and delicate complexion. 
Bottles 4/6 and 23. om ” 


is a beautifully pure and fragrant Toilet Powder. In three 
tints, White, Rose, and Cream, x r box, Ask Chemists for 
ROWLAND’S ARTICLES, of 20, Harron Garpgn, Lonpoy, 
and avoid poisonous imitations, 


For COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


» AMPUTATION AVOIDED! 


The Knife Superseded !! 


SAY NO DISEASE IS INCURABLE 
TILL 


BURGESS” LION PILLS & OINTMENT 


HAVE BEEN TRIED. 
Their efficacy is marvellous, they hare cured numbers of cases where even life 
has been despaired of by our cleverest specialists. 

PROOF, At117 High Holborn, E. Burcess has a museum of EXTRACTIONS 
by these remedies, consisting of Cancers, Tumours, Polypi, and Diseased 
Bone, also numerous Photographs of most serious cases which have all 
been cured by the LION PILLS and OINTMENT. E. B. invites the fullest 
inquiry into each case pubiixshed by him, and is confident that no other 
remedy can show a tithe of such results. 

Ulcers, Abscesses, Cancers, Tumours, Polypuses, Piles, Bad Legs, Old 

and Poisoned Wounds, including dog and other bites, and every form of 

Eruption and Skin Disease, Eczema, Psoriasis, &c., effectually cured by the 

LION OINTMENT and PILLS. 


Sold separately, is. i}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. per box, of Chemists, 
or free by post. Advice gratis. 


E. BURGESS, 117, High Holborn, and Kingsgate Street, W.C. 


HARRINGTON’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


FOR VOICE. FOR SPEAKERS. 
FOR THROAT. FOR SINGERS. 
FOR HOARSENESS. FOR ACTORS. 














Prepared from Original Family Recipe. Warranted Pure. 
2d. per oz 2s. 4d. per lib. 





12 Broadway, Walham Green. | 138 Kentish Town Road. 
153 Brompton Road. | 170 Tottenham Court Road. 
100 High Street, Notting Hill. | 530 Oxford Street. 

100 Westbourne Grove, W. 74 Oxford Street. 


31 High Holborn. 

High Road, Streatham. 
672 Holloway Road, N. 
474 Holloway Road, N. 


13 Porchester Road, W. 13 Ludgate Hill. 50 Stroud Green Road, N. 
512 Harrow Road. | 97 Finsbury Pavement. 61 Upper Street, N. 

393 Strand. 38a Gracechurch Street. 110 Archway Road, N. 

71 High Street, Putney. | High Street, Hampstead. 109 Fortess Road, N.W. 
332 Edgware Road. | 25 Wormwood Street, City. 231 Holloway Road, N, 


251 High St., Camden Town. | | 


Qa” EACH LOZENGE STAMPED “H.C.” 
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whitens the teeth, pre- 
7 decay, and gives a 

pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. 


GB) MACASSAR OIL 


reserves and beautifies the hair, is the best Brilliantine 
‘or ladies’ and children’s hair, being less greasy and drying 
than ordinary Brilliantine, and can also be had in a gol len 
colour for fair hair, Sizes’ 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, equal to four small. 


is a most soothing, 
healing, and refresh- 
ing milk for the face, 
hands, and arms, It 


a oe and removes 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness and ee of the Roughness of the Skin, a and heals ali Irritation, 


Chaps, Chilblains, Cutaneous Eruptions, &., and produces a "beautiful and delicate complexion. 
Bottles 4/6 and 23. 


is a beautifully pure and fragrant Toilet Powder. In three 
tints, White, Rose, and Cream, 2/6 per box. Ask Chemists for 
ROWL AND’ 's ARTICLES, of 20, Hatron Garpgy, Lonpon, 


For COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
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MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 










“HONEST SOAP! 


THE TESTIMONY OF HALF A CENTURY. 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF 
SUPERIORITY. 
Dr. REDWOOD, PhD., F.CS., RLG, 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. 


————___; 



















“My analytical and practical experience of Pears’ Soap 
“now extends over a very lengthened period—nearly fifty - 
“years—during which time 7 
“| have never come across a | 
“another TOILET SOAP 
“which so closely realises 
é “my ideal of perfection. 
| “Its purity is such that it may be used with perfect © 


“confidence upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin— — 
“EVEN THAT OF A NEW BORN BABE.” . 
















